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PREFACE. 



Some apology will be expected for treating at large 
this very old topic of dissension. A few facts must 
plead my excuse. At the end of July, 1854, I was 
sent for health to Aix-les-Bains, in Savoy ; and I 
took with me Mr. Ellis's "Treatise on Ilannibal's 
Passage of the Alps," then lately issued from the 
Cambridge University press, a work in which the 
march is carried over the Little Mont Cenis. 
At AJTt; I met with another new work by a savant 
of that country, ii'ho launches the invaders into 
Italy from the Col de la Seigne. A further circum- 
stance presently kindled my interest in a subject 
which had been familiar to me : that an indication 
of one reputed track was in sight from the garden 
of my house. I borrowed from my physician the 
volumes of De Saussure, to help me in my French 
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and in my Alps, and amused myself during August 
with some comments, wliioh I printed at Cliam- 
b^ry, on the speculations of M. Replat. 

I left Aix on the l7th September with renewed . 
impulse to a favourite themej proposing for my 
daughter and myseK a week's absence from my 
family, that we might cross the Little St. Bernard 
and return by the Col de la Seigne and the valley 
of Beaufort. The result was calamitous : I made 
my first and last descent into Italy in a state of 
serious illness : for nine weeks I lay within 
gunshot of the great precipice, without a hope of 
contemplating it. To avoid being snowed up 
for the winter at Courmayeur, I was at last moved 
slowly down the valley to seek a more favouring 
climate. So began and so ended the chance of 
contributing by personal investigation to a know- 
ledge of the disputed track. 

In my progress to convalescence at Nice, I found 
myself without employment ; and a resource offered 
itself in the examination of llr. Ellis's theory. 
I weighed its merits, and sifted them as well as I 
could under the circumstances ; and on my return 
to England in April, immediately published the 
results. In 1856 Mr. Ellis defended liimsolf in 
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numbers of the " Cambridge Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology;" and I replied 
promptly to each through the same channel. 
That warfare was to be excused ; I was only 
criticising a new theory. If now I maintain a 
theory myself, and strive to overthrow all the 
rest, it may be asked, why further stir this worn- 
out controversy ; has not too much been said 
already ? 

That sentiment would accord with a remark made 
by the last English writer of eminence who has 
touched the subject. Dr. Liddell says, "The eon- 
*' troversy will probably last for ever : the data 
" seem insufficient to enable us to form a positive 
"judgment." This feeling of despair may be alle- 
viated if the inquiry shall enable us to account for 
the failui-e of a few marked men, whom the world 
would have expected to command assent on the 
question. Such were D'Anville and Gibbon. But 
improvement has been slow, and error obstinate. 
Many a year has passed since the very learned 
Thirlwall, reviewing the efforts of a distinguished 
commentator, spoke of " the enormous mass of 
*' literature which has been ali-eady piled upon 
" this theme." Mass, indeed, there is ; but it is 



accounted for in the remark of Nichuhr, " that 
" even ingenious and learned men have opposed the 
" most palpable evidence." The theme is not worn 
out : men of learning continue to embarrass truth 
in their professions to illustrate it ; popular and 
plausible arguments hold their credit, because un- 
ansflcred ; and reputed difficulties are looked upon 
with dismay, as if they were real ones. The sub- 
ject is not exhausted, and the fact that it has 
been worked so much is the best proof that it 
needs to be worked more. 

A\Tien one comes to interfere in a dispute which 
has lasted so long, the great discouragement is, that 
a fit treatment of it threatens to be too copious 
for the patience of a reader : and I expect censure 
for my prolixity. But who can have the vanity to 
hope that inveterate error may be exterminated 
with a few pages? Heresies must be attacked 
which took root in the first days of the E-oman 
empire, which have been cultivated in various forma 
to the present time ; noui-isbed by men who have 
adorned the literature of modern Europe. Few 
there are who take pains to scrutinise what is 
plausible, or to aift what is obscure. The laborious 
eftbrt of novelty, which I have mentioned as 
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\ invitiug me to the combat, has succeeded, as I 
know, in unsettling the faith of able minds. 

In meeting with the strange contrivances offered 
for solving this question, one is apt to pause and 
say, "Must we consume time in combating such a 
notion as this ? " But, if the notion which suggests 
the scruple should he countenanced by men like 
SchweighjEUser, or GosselUn, or Letronne, or Arnold, 
or TJkert, there is no alternative ; the unresisted 
sanction of such names governs the opinion of tlie 
world : and, though an error may in itself seem 
■unworthy of refutation, the friend of truth cannot 
leave it unassailed. In this controversy there is 
nothing so extravagant that you may pass it by : 
the most perverse fancies are found in Avriters of 
formidable reputation. All obstacles tlien must be 
encountered : we dare not despise what the world 
esteems : the consequence is, that the subject must 
not be treated shortly, if it is to be treated safely. 

Fortunately those very circumstances maki> the 
pursuit of it exceedingly entertaining. The strange- 
ness of conceptions, whether in liistoiy, geography, 
logic, or grammar, wliich offer themselves to notice, 
provoke a never-ceasing interest, and entice you by 
degrees into the full current of the dispute, Such 
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has been my fate : and I offer, though not rip^^ 
as it should be, the fruit of my temptation. I have 
endeavoured to perceive the drift of each hostile 
argument : and, dealing freely with the opinions of 
others, may be thought not to bespeak indulgence 
for my own. But, in truth, I bespeak it earnestly. 
An old man, returning to Greek after long absence, 
cannot possibly be exempt from error; and when 
he tinds, in the great names he has to deal with, 
none that he can in all points follow, he constantly 
has to apprehend error in himself. The danger is 
felt and acknowledged : but the fear of it will 
not deter from the utterance of thoughts honestly 
entertained. Whilst, among the varieties and 
complications of our subject, we are differing from 
those whom we greatly respect, in the process 
which discloses the errors of such men, we 
become convinced of the fallibility of all, and most 
conscious of the indulgence needed for ourselves. 
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The Controversy : Progress aiid State of it. 



Seven cities contended to be the birth-place of Honiei', As 
many mountains contend to be the Alps of Hannibal. Great 
and good men have toiled to fix tlie death-hour of Alexander, 
and the landing-spot of Ca!3ar in Biitain. There are who 
liold such labours to be vain and iinprofitaLle : and it is true 
that, in the variety of objects which provoke cnrioaity and 
research, tho interest which tliey excite is not regidated by 
their importance. But the value of the thing pursued is alone 
. test of the merit of the pursuit : the scrutiny of a ques- 
tion which it hardly imports us to solve may nevertheless be 
deserving of praise : an examination of evidence, as in the 
case before us, can vindicate an interest far surpassing that of 
the thin}^ to be proved ; and it is enough to say, that a subject 
which has engaged Letronne and Ukert and Arnold, bespeaks 
itself worthy to be explored. "When we reganl the various 
matters which such inquiries will embrace, we make better 
estimate of their value ; and see danger in a doctrine which, 
condemning thfni as useless, would confine our exerci.'io uf 
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thinking to the exigencies of the passing da^. Efforts of 
retrospect, even such as these, are conducive to the interests 
of society. 

But in our subject is there need of effort ? liemaiiis there 
a question to discuss ? Has not error heen removed ; and the 
evidence of troth been submitted to and confessed T There is 
no such acquiescence. The kmeuted Arnold, whose loss we 
cease not to deplore, studied the subject among the Alps 
themselves: in 1825 he was on the spot with Polybius in 
hand; in 1S35 he wrote, "I have been working at Hannibal's 
passage of the Alps :" zealous in the tracing of military move- 
ments, he hardly reached a firm opinion on this Bubject, and 
to the last declared Polybius on unintelligible guide. Letronne 
and Ukert are among the later lights on geography and histoiy ; 
one invites us to the Gen^vre, the other to the Cenis : while 
Ameth, director of the Museum at Vienna, has taught that 
the Carthaginians descended &om the Simplon. So late as 
1851, a savant of Savoy discovered their track through the 
Allee Blanche, hailing Mont Blanc as the XevKOTrerpov ; and 
Mr. Ellis in 185i proclaims the Rock of Baune as the 
representative of that landmark, and the little Mont Cenis as 
laid down in the Chart of Pentinger. So long as there are 
such doubts and such difGcnlties among learned men, the 
question is not closed ; truth is not established ; search is 
still reasonable : nee modus est ullus investigondi veri, nisi 
inveneris. 



Progress and SlaU of the Gontrorersy. 

More than eighteen hundred years ago, Livy brought 
forwai'd the course of Hannibal as a matter of controversy : 
and it is controverted to this day. In our own times hooka 
and pamphlets innumerable have been written npon it, 
exhibiting various degrees of labour and merit. The subject 
indeed has been agitated from time to time for the last three 
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, hundred years, in works wliich the curious who have leisure 

' may explore, A considerable Hat is given witli Dr. Ukert's 

I Dissertation, in his second volume, Part II. p. 563 ; and many 

are emimerated in a preface to the work of M. la Comtc de 

Fortia d'Urban, 1821. 

The earliest of modem authors, whose opinion I can quote, 

is Mr. Breval, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In hia 

Travels, published 1726,» he named the Little St Bernard as 

the Pass of Hannibal. But, though he saw some essential 

points correctly, his suffrage is of no value ; for, referring to 

Polyltius, he says that Hannibsd passed the Shone at Lyons. 

Then, doubting whether the site of that city between the 

Saone and the Rhone could represent the district called the 

Island, he finds relief in the work of Menetrier, the historian 

I of Lyons, whose antiquarian researches had brought him 

I acquainted with an old canal cut from one river to the other 

which, says Mr. Breval, " makes the third side of an island 

[ in every respect like that described by Polybius ' " 

Soon after Mr. Breval's short notice of the matter, the 

[ voluminous and wearisome commentaries of the Chevalier 

Folard appeared, encumbering the translation of Polybius by 

[ Dom Viiict-nt Thuillier, which is in six quarto volumes ; our 

I flubject occurring in the fourth, published in 1728. 

D'Anville's notions were, I believe, first shown in a map 
■which he published in 1739 to illustrate the march of 
Hannibal I saw it for the first time on the 31at December, 
18t>3, at the British Museum: it is entirely founded on hia 
apprehension of Livy, and there is nothing in correction of it 
in his " Ancienne Gaule," published 1760, Tlie labour of 
interpreting Polybius does not appear to have been undei-taken 

Ily lum, nor the necessity of such a task recognised. The 
• " Beinnrks on seveml parts of Europe," 2 vola. by J. Breval, 
Xeq. Ute Fellow of Trinity Collogo, Cambridge. Vol. L 228, and 
Tol. U.-2. 
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remarks of Gibbon on the subject of our inquiry, 
states to be the result of his reading and careful reflection, 
are dated 1 763 : they appear in his miscellaneous works, pub- 
lished since his death, (Vol. iv. pp. 355, 418), No man could 
be better qualified to solve such a question : he possessed 
every advantage ; nevertheless he made a poor business of il^ 
and is without excuse for his abandonment of the questioa 

It was some years later that General Melville, on an in- 
vestigation of the Alps made in 1775, came to a conclusion 
in favour of the Little St. Bernard. He did not publish hia 
views on the subject, nor were they ever placed before the 
public till forty-three years after that date. It appears that 
Mr. Hampton, a translator of Polybius, must have already held- 
the same opinion on the track ; for there was a third edition 
of his work, published in 1772, containing a map, where tho 
march is traced in the very line which General Melville 
conceived. The author calls it "A map for the expedition Of 
Annibal, engraved, with some difference in the route, from the 
map of Mr. D'Anville." 

In 1794 came forth an elaborate work in favour of the 
Great St. Bernard, which exhibits, for some purpose or other, 
almost every old text that is applicable to the question. 
" The Course of Hannibal over the Alps Ascertained. By- 
John "Whitaker, B.D. Eector of Buan Lanyhorne, Cornwall." 
2 vols. 8vo. Aud in 1812 was produced the work of General 
VaudoDCOurt, " Histoire des Camuagnes d'Annibul en Italie. 
Par FnJduric GuiUaume, Gdueral de Brigade," 3 tomes 4to. 
Milan. I conceive that neither D'Anville in 1760, nor 
Vaudoucourt in 1812, were aware of the rival pretensions of 
the Little St Beruai-d ; but the intermediate writer knew 
them well. Mr. "Whitaker had the advantage of General 
Melville's notes ; but he did not condescend to be a copier ; 
Imb taste was to be original, and ho took no benefit from the 
asAtstanue. 
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Fortunately tho General impartej his notes also to M. De 
Luc, of Geneva, who in 1S18 laid the matter of them before 
tlie worlu ill a very able and convincing inouner, " Histoite 
du Passage deg Alpea par Annibal. Par Jean AndnS De Luc. 
Geneve, 1818." There was a second edition in 1825. This 
writer ako made a correction of General Melville's line, 
which is of the utmost importance, and essential to a just 
view of the subject. General Melville fixed the main pass of 
Alps. De Luc cleared the way for arriving at it. 

From the time when SL De Luc's work appeared, this old 
controversy has been pushed with vigour : the learned in 
Genniuiy and France, not without auxiliaries in England, 
liave carried on a lively hostility against the Graiau Alp, or 
Little St. Bernard. M. De Luc was first attacked by M. 
Letronne, in the "Journal des Savans," Janvier, 1819; and 
the same publication, in the following December, contained 
an answer from iL De Luc, with M. Letronne's reply to it. 
The theory was suppoi-ted in 1820 by the Dissertation of my 
friends Wickham and Cramer,* who first came forth anony- 
mously as "a member of the University of Oxford," and 
published a second edition in 1828. ThL-ir Dissertation ably 
elucidated the subject on many points, though in one matter 
I consider them to struggle against the juster interpretation 
of De Luc. 

These are the two worts which, in my opinion, support the 
tntth. And yet, great as is their merit, adverse hypotheses 
Lave been insisted upon more strenuously thou ever. That 
which, with these two works, I shall acknowledge as the line 
of march described by Polybius, is not advocated in any work 
since published on this particular subject ; and our construc- 

* Henry Lewis Wickham, Esq. lato Chairman of the Board of 
Stamps and Taxes; and tlio Eov. John Antony Cramer, late Dean 
of Carlisle, and Professor of Modem Hietory in the University of 
OjfurJ. 
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tion of liis text on the progress to the first Alps, wliich in 
perhaps the clearest point of any that are litigated, has been 
blinked by all other writers, without exception. I know not 
how numerous the hostile list may be. I have myself met 
with the following : — 

Critioism by M. Letronne. Journal lies Savans. Janviex . 

1819. P. 22. 
Do. da Dteembre, 1819. P. 783. 

DiBsertatiou but le Passage du Ehfine et des Alpes par 

Aunibal. Par M, le C'onite de Portia d'Utban. 

Paris, 1821. 
Hannibal's Zug iiher die Alpen : in the Jahrblicher der 

Literatur for July, August, September, 1823. By 

AmetL, Director of the Museum, Vienna. 
Histoire Critique du Passage des Alpes par AunibaL 

Par feu M.J. L Larauza. Paris, 1826. 
Hannibal's Passage of the Alps. By a Member of the 

University of Cambridge. London, 1830. 
The March of Hannibal from the Ebone to the Alps. 

By Henry Lawes Long, Esq. London, 1831 (Author 

of " A Survey of the Early Geography of Western 

Europe," 1859). 
Hannibal's Zug iiber die Alpen. By Dr. Fr. A. ITkert. 

In the Second Part of Second Volume of his work, 

Geograpliio der Greehen and Romer, p. 559. Weimar, 

1832. 
Notice sur le Pass^e des Alpes par Aimibal, ou Coni- 

mentaires du r^cit qu'en ont fait Polybe et Tite- 

Live. Par le G.!n^ral St. Cyr Kugues. 1837. 
R^cherches sur I'Histoire du Passage d' Anuibal d'Eapagne 

en Italie, k travers les Alpes. Par M. Baudii de 

Lavalette. Montpellier, 1838. 
G^ographie Ancienue des Gaules. Par M. le Bargu 

Walckeuaer. Paris, 1839. 
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Progress and Slate of it. 



Note sur le Pa^sftge d'Annibal Par Jacques Eeplat, 
Chamb^ry, 1851. 

A Treatise on Hannibal's Passage of the Alps, in which 
Ilia Eoute is traced over the Little Mont Cenis, 
By Robert Ellis, E.D., Fellow of St John's College, 
Cambridge, 1854, 

Two papers by the same author. Journal of Classical 
and Sacred Philology. Vols. II. and III. Cam- 
bridge, 1856. 



All these writers disclaim the scheme of march, as corrected 
by De Luc and the Oxford Dissertation, from the mouth of the 
Isfere into Italy: for the partial acqiiiesceace of my friend, 
H. L Long, is not more acceptable to the truth of history 
than the full defiance of the i-est. In this list of adversaries 
there is much of literaiy reputation, and in their zealous 
labours much that calls for a reply. Among them is an 
author of celebrity, enjoying the high commendation of one 
whose praise is strength. In an admirable work, unhappily not 
long continued, the " Philological Museum," the very learned 
Dr. Thirlwall, reviewing, in 1833, the Dissertation of Dr. 
Ukert, pronounces a deliberate eulogium on him as a geogra- 
pher and a man of learning : and this is an antagonist whom 
I resist throughout. He is the champion too of the new 
doctrine — that the invaders crossed the Khone at or near 
Tarascon ; which is a matter of importance, in that it affects 
the construction of the Greek narrative fi-om one end of the 
controverted line to the other. The sceptics on this head 
have appeared only since the last edition of the Oxford Dis- 
sertation ; and they remain unanswered. 

These persevering hostilities, to which let me add the 
gravely-expressed doubts of Dr. Arnold, may give excuse to 
the present attempt. In making tlie attempt, I abstain from 
the formula with which some modern commentators wind up 
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their preface Seventy-two years ago tlie learned Whitaker , 
proclaimed himself the sotirce of " so clear a sunshine as no 
mistakes can veil, and no wilfulness can darken for ever 
again : " and among the newer theorists, my friend who 
sojourned at Grenoble stands convinced that his proofs " have 
set this long pending discussion at rest for ever." I am taught ' 
to resist tlie fond delusion. Seeing how the most learned have , 
yielded to error, I cannot expect to extinguish a question that 1 
has proved so provoking to conjecture, and so seducing into J 
paradox. Still there is hope : we are encouraged to look for thefl 
triumph of truth, if ever the causes of her confusion shall bel 
exposed — iroKiiv ypovov hTtaKoriadeltra, reXos avri) Si cavriT^^I 
cirtK^aTEi, «ol KaTayoivi^erai, to ■^eCSos. Polyb. ^iii- 5, 



ClIAFTKK II. 

Tk£ Subject proposed, and Method of treating U. 

In the year. 218 before Christ, being the 536th year of ] 
Gome, Hannibal mai'ched from Carthagena in the month of 1 
May ; he crossed the Rhone towards the end of September ; 
and, clearing the Alps, touched the plain of Italy at the end I 
of October. 

The dates rest on the following grounds. The Greeks, as J 
we learn from Polybius and Strabo, used to mark the seasons j 
by the rising and setting of the Pleias or Pleiades. When j 
Polybius in his narrative lias brought the Carthaginian army j 
to the summit of the Alps, he remarks tliat the setting of the I 
Pleias is at hand ; which setting is known by a recognised I 
calculation to have been in that year, oil the 2Gtli October* f 
Accordingly, as thty atrtuaUy reached the pluiu of Italy I 
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in five days from the suminit, we must consider that crisis of 
the season to have passed, and may place their arrival in the 
plain at the very end of October. 

The crossing of the Ehone was performed fully a month 
before they reached the plain ; for t)ie march proceeded on 
the second day after crossing the river; it lasted fourteen 
days to the Alps ; and had occupied fifteen days in the Alps 
when they touclied the plain. Accordingly the Rhone was 
crossed at the end of September. 

In the same sentence where Polybios states the Alps to 
have been traversed in fifteen days, he says that the entire 
march from Carthagena was performed in five months ; and, 
as it waa completed at the end of October, we may place its 
commencement in the latter part of May. Moreover, the 
Betting forth of the expedition is alluded to by Polybiua in 
his uitrodnction to tlie affaira of Greece at the beginning of 
the fifth book, where he draws attention to many contempo- 
raneous events. Having said that the pnetorship of the 
younger Aratus expired at about the rising of the Pleias, he 
states that about the same time, as summer was coming on, 
Hannibal began his march. 

Livy ascribes the expedition to the same season of the 
year j he slates the same duration of the march, and gives the 
same date to the end of it. On the march ihrough the Alps, 
he says, nearly in the terms of Polybius, that the summit was 
reached od the ninth day; tliat the encampment there was 
for two days ; tliat the constellation of the Pleiades was then 

I Betting ; that the passage of the Alps was completed on the 
filteenth day ; and that they arrived in Italy in the fifth 
month from Carthagena. 
H a stranger to the subject should ask to be shortly in- 
formed upon the region which is principally concerned in the 
controversy, the answer might be this : — Iniogino Hannibal 
with his army about half-way betwecu Orange and Lyons, 
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near to the confluence of the lUione and Is^re ; yon have to 
trace him thence to the plain of Italy, Now you can hardly 
draw a line from that confluence to the Po, which haa not 
been favoured as the line of the Cartliaginian march. Almost 
every pass from Viso to the Simplon, with almost every route 
for reaching it, has found an advocate. The Chamonni valley- 
has, I believe, escaped the views of criticiam ; not so the 
shores of Lago Maggiore, nor the Col de Bonhorame, nor 1^ 
vale of Viu, 

Such is the chief, but not the only question made on the 
track. In the march Irom the Pyrenees to the Rhone, all 
have been satisfied that it proceeded through Nlmes, excepting- 
Mr. Whitaker, wlio carried it through Carcasone, Lodeve, 
Le Vigan and Anduse, coming upon the Ehone near Loriol, a 
place about nineteen miles below the influx of the Is^re. In 
the period which has elapsed since that course was proposed, I 
believe that no one has adopted it, unless it was Mr, Tytlet, 
who promptly published an eulogium of Mr. Whitaker's 
discoveries. When the history comeajfl be explained, that 
notion will appear inadmissible ; although Mr. Whitaker 
considers it demonstrated, and performs the process with bis 
usual accuracy of facts. All are now agreed, that the army 
passed through Nemausus, Nimes. 

But in the first movement from Nimes there is matter tat 
consideration, A new doctrine haa lately been put forth, and 
supported by an authority much commended, as to the part 
where Haimibal, coming from Niinea, effected the passage of 
the Bhone before he marched up to the Is^re ; so that onr 
first business must be with his course from Nimes to tha 
Bhone. The crossing need not, iTideed, have been efl'ected 
from the point where the march first touched the river ; nor 
is it quite necessary that the whole force should have pro-' 
ceeded from Nimes to the river in one line. Still the question^ 
where did Hannibal cross the Rhone, is not only interesting in 
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itself, as represented in the powerful descriptions of Polybius 
auil Livy, but it bears importantly on matters of ulterior 
inquirj-. 

Mellwd of treating the hiquiry. 

As Polybius and Livy are the two writers whose histories of 
the Carthaginian invasion have come down to us, the point 
which it is sought to determine necessarily calls upon all who 
pretend to understand those historians to consider whether 
they concnr in the Pass of Alps by which Hannibal came to 
Italy : and, if they shall be found not to concur, to say which 
is entitled to our belief. 

Modem iaterpreters of these ancient narratives of Hannibal's 
march may then be ranked in two classes : those who main- 
tain that the Greek historian and the Latin historian concur 
on the Pass of Alps by which the invasion was effected, and 
those who maintain that they do not concur. It is apparent 
that they who would identify the two tracks are far more 
numerous than those who insist on their disagreement : and 
one has to consider whether the former opinion is entitled to 
respect, by reason that it is the opinion of the majority. 1 
find reason to say that it is not : for, while so many are ready 
to declare that Polybius and Livy favoured tlie same line, they 
rarely agree upon what that line was. 

What then can have provoked so prevailing a persuasion ? 
Has a conviction of the identity been arrived at by a separate 
examination of each, followed by a comparison : or has the 

I identity been presumed, and the effort been an attempt at 
expedients for smoothing differences and reconciling contradic- 
tions ? Tlie latter has been the case ; and many authors 
would have escaped the conclusions which they profess, if 
they had only examined Polybius as if there were no Livy, 
and Livy aa if there were no Polybius. Instead of this, they 
embark in the subject, deternuned to make the two ngree. 
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M. Letronne tella us, " Polybe et Titc-Live sont nec^ssairea bM 
I'explication I'lin de Vautre. Dans Tite-Live, il ii'y a jjas ua J 
seul mot i cliauger pour faire coincider son texte avec celoi'' 
de Polybe." In the 8ame spirit. General St. Cyr Nugues 
writes t " II faut expliquer et concilier ces deux recits : voili 
le probUme." M, Baudi^ de Lavalette : " H faut concilier 
Polylje et Tite-Live : tel est I'ceuvTe qui doit, en d^finitif, Strft ■ 
le but de nos efforts." M. le Barou Walckenaer : " On a cau I 
qu'il y avoit, entre le r^cit de Tite-Live et celui de Polybe, un^fl 
contradiction; on a cherchij k Be diSterminer pour I'un des-l 
deux : tandia qu'il fallait trouver les moyens de lea concilier."' 

How shall we account for this predilection ? Ci 
that a first perusal of the two naiTatives produces the impre 
sion that they intend the same track ? I am fully persuac 
that this has never happened : no one, on tracing the outlines 
of the two stories, can bo impressed in favour of their geogi 
phical coincidence. Whence then the prejudice? I appra 
hend the cause to be this : Both Iiistoriaus being held i 
great repute, both are presumed to relate the truth ; and, 
truth is one, to relate the same thing : and a repugnance la 
felt to the notion that they intend different things, unless as 
a last resource, on failure of the expedients of conciliation. 

This principle ia unsound. It assumes that which need 
not in any case be true, and wliich in this case is notoriously 
otherwise. The greatest historians will sometimes be in 
error. The wisest man, recounting facts of which he has no 
proper knowledge, must he liable to error. Further, on tliis 
question men celebrated in ancient times are known to have 
differed ; and we are inquiring whether two among them did 
differ or not To presume either solution of such a question 
is unreasonable. Livy ia himself the example that there 
was diversity of opinion between authors of the highest credit. 
Writing two centuries after the invasion, lie cites the historian 
Coelins, one whom he hfUl in respect, as linviiig named a 
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pas3 of Alps different from that in which he himself believed. 
One of these must Lave been in error. Whether Livy intended 
to follow Polybius, or to contradict him, is a question to be 
solved : he has nut professed to solve it : he does not allude 
to Polybius : he adopts a large part of his events, but seems 
to vary the places to which he would assign them ; whether 
he intended to vary them is a question on which it is fooUsh 
to lean to either alternative without inquiry. 

Seeing how so many critics have embarked in this inquiry 
nuder the traminela of a false prepossession, let us avoid it. 
Also, when great modern names are adduced, when we are 
told of B'AnviUe, Gibbon, Ukert. and others, let us answer 
that we will heed tlieir arguments, not their names. No 
human judgment stands above scmtiny. Labour and learning 
cannot ensure a freedom from error. Arnold imagined the 
elephants to be three or four nights above the anow-Iine ; 
Cramer and De Luc conceived the Carthaginians marahing 
along the Ticino ; Niebuhr asserted that they crossed the Po 
helow Piacenza ; and Napoleon IIL eays that Soipio, hmdiiig 
at the month of the Rhone, learned that Hannibal had already 
entered the Alps. 

Many writers are seen to confuse the two histories by 
applying the narrative of the one author to supply the 
deficiencies of the other. I approve a different principle ; 
that, antecedent to any comparison of the histories, a separate 
examination must be made of the matter of each ; not di^ 
turhing the scrutiny of one by blending with it noticps of the 
other. When this has been fairly done, the similarity or 
dissimilarity of the results may be viewed : then only sliall 
■e be qualifiud to estimate the practicability of conciliation. 
But, while it is necessary to keep distinct our examination 
of the ancient authorities, it is requisite that we should set 
forth the views of modem commentators together with oiir 
We are not to presume that the reader is already aware 
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of the diversities of interpretation ; and it is our business to 
lay them fairly before him. A very false commentary may 
make an impression, which it would fail to make if the rival 
explanation were presented with it. It is proposed, therefore, 
to combine defence and attack where it shall aid a comparison 
of one theory of construction with another. 

I hope now to be excused if, in treading the way bom 
Ktmes to the Italian plain with the first of our two great 
historians, I defer for a while the dissection of his evidence, 
that I may call attention to the value of his authority. 



THE AI.PS OF HANNIBAL. 

PAET II. 
ON THE AUTHORITY OF POLYBIUS. 



CHAPTER I. 

His Joumcy thrmu/h the Alps. 

PoLlTBrua explored ia peraoQ the Alps of Hannibal. We 
know Dot who may have been hia companions, and there has 
been a ditference of opinion as to the time when he made the 
journey. He was born in the fourteenth year of the war : in 
the vigour of life he was withdrawn from the service of hia 
country, as one of the hostages extorted by the grasping 
violence of the Roman Republic ; and about seventeen years 
F hia mature manhood were passed in a forced separation 
from Greece. This gave a cast to the part which he had to 
act as a citizen of the world. When his liberty was regained, 
the crisis had almost arrived which was to ensure the uni- 
versal tyranny of Rome : Cato had pronounced the doom of 
Carthage ; and the downfall of Greece was not to be averted 
^^ by those few of her citizens who were at the same time wise 
^^L and honest 

^H PolybiuB was aboat thirty-seven years old at the time of 
^B the Acbeean exile. He had filled important posts in the state 
^H of which he vas a diBtingnished member; he had become 
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acquainted with Roman generals and Konian warfare in 
Tliessaly and Macedonia, and such a man might already liave 
travelled westward in search of truth. But this has never 
been su^eated; and we may assume tliat hia visitation of 
Gaul and Spain through the Alps was performed after 
167 B.c.^, the date of his removal to Kome. How soon then, 
after this, may we suppose him to have made the journey ! 
Was it before or after the return of the exiles? His own 
■words are — "I shall explain these things witJi confidence, 
because I have obtained my information of the events from 
those who themselves belonged to the times, and have viewed 
the scenes of those events, and myself performed the journey 
through the Alps, that I might see and know " {iii. 48. 12). 

"Whether such information was sought in liome or else- 
where, it would become every day more difficult to obtain, 
by the deaths of witnesses. It appears that, from the first 
arrival of Polybiua in Italy, he had the pecuhar indulgence of 
residing at P.ome, while the other hostages were scattered in 
distant towns (xxxiL 8. 5). Being so in favour, he might 
after a time have permission to travel beyond the confines of 
Italy. The Eoman purpose, of separating such a man from 
his country, was equally answered, whether be was within or 
without the Alps. He would not be more tempted to violate 
his faith as an hostage; for such a course would have 
brought speedier destruction upon all that was dear to him. 
Neither would the faculty of escape have been readier tlian 
in the full personal freedom which he enjoyed at Rome : he 
could at any time have contrived bis own escape, as he pro- 
moted that of Demetrius, For Mmaelf the Alpine enterprise 
had its attraction ; and, while he was peremptorily cut off 
from his own country, his duties to her suffered no worse 
suspension by a wandering into the west of Europe. The 
time too was lavourable ; for some years the rage of war wag. 
' 687 u.c. of the Varroiiimi i>eriod. 
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lulled iu those (quarters, and that embarrassment of a 
traveller was removed. Looking at these circumstances, and 
remembering that Polybius was not less than fifty-three years 
old when he regained his liberty in 151, we may reasonably 
believe that he had before that time traced Hannibal through 
the Alps. 

A later period is far less probable. When the liberation 
came, the first impulse would probably lead him to seek the 
shores of Greece. I am not aware that there is any record of 
his immediate transactions : but he appears to have been in 
Greece early in li9, when the consul Mamlius, ordered to act 
ftgainst Carthage, wrote to the AchEeans, ni^ng that Polybius 
might join him at Lilybceum : accordingly he set out, but 
receiving intelligence at Corfu, from which he concluded that 
hostilities were at an end, he returned to Greece.* 

Some have imagined that the journey was made on the 
termination of the exile ; and have .conceived the friend and 
preceptor accompanied by his illustrious pupil Scipio, the 
younger Africanns. I see great imjirobability in this. The 

ione, as well as the other, had had better leisure for such an 
enterprise at an earlier period, whether before or after the death 
of Scipio's father in 160. I doubt that there is any authority 
for sajing that they ever went through the Alps together. It 
would no doubt have been agreeable to both, that Polybius 
should have attended Scipio at the time mentioned ; as after- 
ivarda at the age of seventy he attended him to Numautia 
The discharge of the Greek hostages tended to cement the 
friendship between them : it was through Scipio's intercession 
with Cato, that the Achseans were permitted by the Senate 

to return to their country ; when that venerable man settled 

. the matter with his well-known remark, that tlie dispute was 
I whether a few old Greeks should be carried to their gi-aves 

' FttBt Hellen. iii. 99. Mr. Clinton quot«e Polyb. Fragm. 
\ Vatican, p. 447. 

VOL. L , C 
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by Roman corpse-bearers or their own.* Scipio then went 
to Spain, to serve under Lucullus : but did he go through the 
Alpa ! In taking the office of Legate he coiu'ted a respon- 
sibility which others had declined, and had the credit of 
making a sacrifice to puhlic duty in an unpopular 3er\-ice.t 
The occasion was pressing : he would not at such a time have 
exposed himself to the delays and risks of a tour of curiosity 
in the Alps. No Eoman force had ever then crossed the 
lUione ; and this yuung officer, like other servants of the 
state, must have gone to Spain by sea. 

M. Oossellin, (B^eherches, ii. p. 6) speaks of Scipio and 
Polybiua travelling together from Carthagena to the Rhone, 
as a fact related by Polyhius himself; and he refers to Polyb. 
Historiar. lib. iii. 39. This is a mistake : no such thing 
is mentioned there, uor I believe anywhere. M. Crossellin 
imagines their companionship not in going to, but in returning 
from the Celtiberian war. But that notion is as improbable 
oa the other, and cannot be accepted without evidence. 
Scipio was still too full of weightier business : he only joined 
tlio camp in Spain in 151 ; and in 1'19 we see him serving 
in the first work of the war against Carthage, the author of 
every wise movement under an inefficient leader. And note 
tho busy interval : he rapidly gained a reputation in Spain, 
though holding an inferior command. On one occasion his 
duties carried liim into Africa, where he witnessed the battle 
between Asdrubal and Masinisaa, and returned to Spain with 
a Bupply of elephants, the professed object of his mission. 
When ho returned to Rome, as when he left it, the times 
woifl teeming with great events ; and there was no leisure for 
Buoh a man to strike away from the theatre of Roman interests 
for oxploila on his own account in unknown Gaul and un- 
known Alps, 1 allow that Polybius's attendance on Scipio 
WU3 at any time a probable result of their friendship ; but if 



' Polyb. Reliq. lib. ] 
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we assume sttch an incident in that space of two years, the 
scene of it would be Spain and Numidia, not Gaol and the 
Alps, Appian records their being together before Carthage 
at the close of the last Tunic war; but does not name Polybiua 
as being concerned in the Celtiberian war, nor notice him as 
present at the great battle in Kumidia. 

When we consider that the return of the Greeks was in 
151 ; that Carthage was destroyed in 147, and that the fall 
of Corinth immediately followed ; and, if we observe the 
extreme activity of the political inteiral, that interval cannot 
be thought a probable time for Polybius'a journey through 
tlie Alps, or for the facts supposed by M. Gosselin. Still 
more improbable would be that later time, when the inde- 
pendence of Ids country was gone, and his own duties in 
assuaging her misfortunes hod been fulfilled. All things 
considered, the historical probability seems to be that Polybiua 
explored the tract before his exile was relieved. Gibbon 
may have been near the truth, when he spoke of him as 
" examining the country with his own eyes, wliere ho might 
" collect the precious remains of tradition, wliich the period of 
" sixty years had not been able to efface, and where he might 
" converse with some of the old men of the country, who Iiad 
" in their j-outh either resisted Hannibal's invasion, or followed 
" Im standard." Sixty years after the invasion denotes seven 
years before the termination of the Achaean exile, 

Beside the probabilities which rest on the transactions of 
tile times, on the better opportunities for active incjuiry and 
literary employment, which Polybius enjoyed during Mb 
domicile at Itome, and the utter disturbance of such advan- 
tages in the events wliich succeeded hia liberation, we gather 
evidence to the date of his journey from his own writings. 
The invasion of Italy by Hannibal is an early fact in that 
period of history which he first proposes to record, beginning 
in the 140tb Olympiad. And his own exploration of the 
c 2 
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Alps is announced as having been made before he wrote his 
account of that invasion. Niebiihr aays (transl hy Smith 
and Schmitz, iii. 42), that the first edition of Polybins is to 
be placed about the beginning of the seventh century ; which, 
(601 u.C.) was before the return of the exilea. He says also 
(2l8t Lecture, published by Dr. L. Schmitz, i 283) that that 
edition ended with the carrying away of the Achcean hostages, 
and that a second edition was published afterwards, with 
the subsequent history. It is curious to notice how the 
historian incorporated the new matter of his further history 
with that of the earlier one. 

He announces his history in the outset as one of fifty- 
three years, the matter of the two first books not belonging 
to that period, but containing so much of earlier events as 
may serve for introduction. He aays, at the beginning of 
the first book, that be has thought it necessary to compose 
that and tlie next, in order to prepare his readers for the 
history : and, at the end of the second, be speaks of having 
completed the opening and preface of his whole history. In 
the opening of the third book, the fifty-three years are again 
announced as beginning with the 140th Olympiad, and 
ending with the subversion of the Macedonian empire : in 
fact that period, beginning from 220 B.C. was completed with 
the defeat of Perseus in 168, and the seizure of the Achsean 
exiles in 167. As we read on, the next paragraph shows 
that those events are not now to close the work, and that the 
design is enlarged. Though the limitation to fifty-three years 
remains in the text, we are informed that new events have 
arisen so momentous, events of which the author has been 
himself concerned in many, and an eye-witness of nearly 
all, that he shall undeiiake the task of relating them, and 
begin as it weifl another liistory. Pointing out the leading 
features of this further history, he names the Celtiberian war 
of Eome, the wai^s between Carthage and Masinissa, thf' wars 
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between Attains and Pmaias, the wars of Cappadocia and 
Syria, the return of the Achiean exiles, the last war between 
Eooie and Carthage, and the eventa which have consum- 
mated the misfortuuea of Greece. Further on, when he 
vindicates the minuteness of his inquiry into tlie causes of 
Hannibal's war, he speaks of his work as now intended to 
comprehend the destruction of Carthage and the battle of the 
Isthmus, and to be comprised in forty books. 

There is atill further evidence in the tone of the historian's 
remarks, showing that his original work must have been 
composed during the tranquillity of liis resideuce in Italy ; 
some tilings are such as he cannot have produced after the 
last fatal troubles of Greece had begun. "When he is about 
to explain the institution of the Achiean confederacy in the 
second book, he takes occasion, c. 37, to allude to the fortunes 
of the Macedonian kingdom, and those of that republic ; to 
the utter destruction of the one, and the unlooked-for growth 
and harmony of the other — rrepi fiev TavTTjv oKo<rxep'i'i ctt- 
avaip€ffis, trepi 6e to is- 'A;tawvs irapdBo^o'; o?f?j<ris koX 
irv/J.<f)pan}iTi<i, In the sketch of Acluean annals which follows, 
the same feeling of the writer is exhibited ; and this not iu 
the introductory books only ; for, having closed the third 
book with tlie battle of Canme, he refers in the fourth to the 
Bclieme of his historj' ; and taking up the affairs of Greece in 
the 140th Olympiad, notes the remarkable advance which 
has been made by the Achiean state. "Who will believe that 
Polybius should thus express himself after or shortly before 
the lost convulsion of Greece 1 The pride of country struggled 
hard to make the exile hide her degradation under some 
eulogium, at a time when he must in his own person hava 
been deeply sensible of it ; but that he should have poured 
forth those praises after the fell of Corinth, is impossible 
He uttered those sentiments, not in the period of distraction 
and strife wliich followed the crushing of his country's 
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libettiea ; but when, in his Italian batuahmentt be would i 
quicily and foadly indalge in some contrast between ber 1 
&te and that of Macedonia. 

Whatever was the precise time at which Polyhius in- 
veatigattid the track of Hannibal, on which I have pointed 
out what appear to me the best grounds of argument, it 
BeeniB clear that the joiimey was performed by him ; and 
that, if we can rightly interpret his narrative, we thereby 
know the course of Hannibal But that narrative itself is 
in innumerable partioulara interpreted in different ways by 
learned men. It is natural therefore to suppose, that there 
is difficulty in making a right interpretation : and we have 
to Boarch for the cause of this difRcidty ; a task which is the 
more nL-cessury, an some have suggested a cause, by imputing 
to the historian a singular deficiency in geographical know- 
ledge and tho faculty of acquiring it. We cannot feel safe 
in interpreting his geographical mattor, without noticing 
the iftiMons of those who declare his incompetency to deal 
with it. 

It vi true that this disparaging opinion is not general ; and 
that somo consiilnr Polyhius to have been eminently qualified 
for aacertttining and transmitting tmth, as a politician, a 
soldier, ntul a man of learning. These are further influenced 
by knowing that, within forty years after the Carthaginians 
lind evaeuatod Italy, he was living in familiar intercourse 
with distinitiiisheil Itomans; that he conversed freely with 
those who in tlieir youth had served against Hannibal ; that 
hia friendship was sought and aiUiered to by the celebrated 
Soipio /Kmiliunus and his brother, to whom the minutiis of 
thosu campaigns and the memorials of their own illustrious 
auoMturs miist have been matter of interesting concern ; also 
UiAt his stwdy of the course through the Alps took place 
vhilo tltcTu may ba\'u been upon it still living witnesses of 
tlii> ii 
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But, though these notions seem to be true, and, being true, 
to recommend Polybius as one of the safest liistoriaua of any 
times ; still, as iu this inquiry importance will be attached to 
hia designation of countries and of rivers that run through 
them, also to measurements of space where the termiiii are 
litigated ; and since, among those who impeach him iu these 
respects, are meu themselves celebrated for geographical and 
historical acquirements, I must sustain an authority on which 
I purpose to rely. How shall we not fear that that authority 
may be despised, when such a man as Dr. Arnold, himself 
80 commended for the geographical instinct, lias imputed to 
him " a total absence of geographical talent," and that in his 
labours "he laboured against nature?" How shall we not 
fear the depreciating tone of the German critic, who is pro- 
nounced by Dr, Thirlwall " to come to the discussion of the 
question with all the light that profound geographical learn- 
ing can throw upon it 1 " Some of the disparaging comments 
I delay to notice, until the examination of our subject shall 
have made the matter of them easier to be underatooib Some 
I wUl advert to now; examining, aa briefly as I may, the 
reasonings by which they dissuade us &om a confidence in 
the Greek historian. 



CHAPTER II. 

Slrklures of Dr. UlrH. Italy and the Jlps. The Hhom. 
Direction of t/ie March. 

Ha. Fk. a. Ukert, the eminent professor and librarian at 
Gotlia, is author of a work pubhshed at Weimar on the 
Geography of the Greeks and Romans : and he is, I presume, 
the most learned man among those who have maintained 
that the course of Hannibal was over the Mont Cenis ; a 
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doctrine which he sapports in the 2d division of his second 
volume, published in 1832. The recommendations of him 
to our notice in this matter of criticism are from an authority 
which 13 recognised as the most eminent in this coontry : 
aud I Tvill -nithout scruple refer to a report made by one 
60 highly qualified to make it justly. I speak of an article | 
on Hannibal's passage, signed C. T.* in the Philological i 
Museum of May, 1S33. I may say here that this reriew 
was mentioned in 1854 by Mr. Ellis, in his Treatise, p. 18, 
where he says that the reviewer adopts the supposition of 
Dr, Ukert that Hannibal crossed the Rhone near Beaucaira ' 
I conceive that Mr. F.nig must here have mistaken the 
opinions imputed to Dr. Ukert for the opinions of Dr. 
Thirlwall himself ; who saj-s, " Ukert conceives that Hannibal 
crossed the river near Beaucaire." I cannot so easily account 
for another thing which is asserted ; namely, that " iu many 
" material points the views advocated in his, Mr. Kllis's treatise, 
" receive the aanetioa of the learned vrnier of tlie article." 
This proposition is, as far as I can judge, quite erroneous ; I 
and I find nothing to qualify the error. 

It is said in the Philological Museum, " Our object ia I 
" not to describe the march, but to explain the nature of the 
" ai^uments by which Ukert supports liis hypothesis." The 
learned writer thus introduces the German geographer to the 
attention of the reader. " Ukert has defended an hj'pothesia 
" which had been adopted by many learned men, and within 
" these few years by a French author, Larauza, whose book I 
" have not been able to meet with ; that Hannibal crossed the 
" Mont Cenis. Ukert has the advantage of coming last to 
" the discussion of tide question, with a thorough knowledge 
" of all that has been done by hia predecessors, and with all 
" tlie light that profound geographical learning can throw upon 
" it : 80 that a review of his arguments may exhibit, though 
■* Counop Thirlwall, Lord Bishop of St. IJavid's. 
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" not the hiatoiy of thia controversy, yet the latest stage wliicb 
" it has reached. Tliere are, it is well known, four main points 
" on which the whole controversy depends. 1. The passage 
" of the Rhone, 2. The position of the Island and Hannibal's 
" movements in it. 3. His march to the foot of the mountains. 
" 4. The passage of the Alps, These we will consider in their 
" order. We must however premise that Ukert takes a different 
" view of the relative authority of Polybius and Livy fi'om 
" that which has been adopted by many, perhaps by most, pre- 
*' ceding writers, and particularly by the advocates of General 
" Melville's hypothesis. He observes, that, though tlie zeal 
" with which Polybiua laboured to ascertain the truth is in- 
" disputable, his means were not exactly proportioned to his 
■* good will. As the Alps in his time were inhabited by fierce 
" and unconquered tribes, it was not in his power to explore 
" them with the same calmness and undivided attention as the 
" modem travellers who have visited them with his book in 
" their hands. Notwithstanding hia travels, the geographical 
" knowledge which Polybius had acquired was very imperfect : 
" his conception of the direction of the Alps, and the course 
" of the Rhone, erroneous : and his errors in this respect led 
" him to say, that Hannibal, after crossing the Rhone, marched 
" away from the sea eastward, as if he had been making for 
" the midland parts of Europe (iii 47) ; when, if he had 
" been correctly informed, he would have spoken of the north. 
" With regard to Livy's relation to Polybius, Ukert obsei-ves 
" that, though the Roman frequently took the Greek authoi^s 
" description as the foundation of his own, yet, as Uie countries 
" of which Polybius wrote were much better known in the 
" time of Au,gustus, he also drew more accurate accounts from 
" other sources, with which he supplied the defects of his 
" predecessor, but sometimes without perceiving that he was 
" framing his narrative out of statements which were irrecoQ- 
•' cileably discordant," Phil. Mus. May. 1833. C. T. 
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Such are reported to be the views of Dr. Ukert concerning 
the authority of Polybius io the question of Hannibal's 
march. With due respect for one so laudatua laudato, I 
cannot perceive that his depreciation of the Greek ^storiaa 
rests on valid grounds. It is most true that, whatever Alps 
Polybius explored, he explored regions which were inde- 
pendent of Eome, and" whose inliabitants, notwithstanding 
the niitiora ingenia which. Livy ascribes to them in the 
twelfth year of the war, were still rude and fierce. But to 
what tends this exposition of the traveller's danger ? It may 
help to account for the want of the poetic and the pic- 
turesque which some think should identify the pass of 
Hannibal, But, as to finding in the barbarism of the Alpine 
tribes a circumstance that lowers his authority, it only makea 
us to admire the zeal and daring that incurred the danger, 
and to estimate the man by his devotion of those powers to 
the observation and gathering of trutlL The question is 
between the authority of him who made that effort, and of 
those whom no such thing has qualified. The proposition 
that he could not explore the Alps with tlie same calmness 
as modern travellers who may visit them with his book in 
their hands, is most true. If it were not, this controversy 
would not exist. If I'olybins had journeyed with the advan- 
tages of a modem tourist, the Alps and the district beyond 
them R'posing under the well-establiahed protection of civi- 
lised government, instead of being still unexplored by the 
Romans, the places which lay in the march would have been 
enjoying recognised names ; these names would have been 
found in his work ; and neither Livy nor Ukert would liave 
had a question to litigate. 

It is indeed the modem traveller who has so explored 
witli Polybius in hand. This task was first performed by 
General Mchnllc in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
If this lind been done in t)ie days of Augustus, that a^e 
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would not have founded a controversy, nor created the diffi- 
culties which we are even now endeavouring to solve. For 
■why does the traveller explore the Alps with that book in 
llis hand? In order that he may ascertain the track which 
Polybins intends ; that he may know how to apply his narra- 
tiva This is our endeavour ; to interpret rightly that which 
is acknowlet^ed to contain the truth. 

Dr. Ukert having exhibited the disadvantages under which 
Polybiua must have travelled, proceeds, as we have seen, to 
expose the inaccuracy wliich resulted from them. He dwells 
on his erroneous conceptions concerning Italy and the Alps, 
as a ground on which we should fi. fortiori distrust his 
geography beyond the AJpa ; saying this, — " His description of 
" that country, which from his long residence in it he was 
*' able leisurely to investigate ; a task for which, through his 
" acquaintance with the most distinguished and enlightened 
" Komans, he enjoyed every advantage, may serve as a scale 
" by which we should estimate his statements concerning less 
" known and less frequented countries. According to him, the 
" whole of Italy is a triangle ; an opinion already censured by 
" Strabo." He then exposes the descriptions of Italy and the 
Alps as made by Polybius, with a criticism of what be has 
said on the course of the Rhone and the course of the Po : 
and we are invited to the conclusion that the geography of 
his history is not to be relied on. 

Strictures, which chiefly import, that one who wrote before 
the last Punic war was not precise upon north, south, east, 
and west, are sufficiently ilisarmed, when we view the errors 
of a later age, whose improvements it is the policy of those 
criticisms to extol. But retaliation is not enough. Let us 
sift the value of the strictures themselves, as they affect 
three subjects of attack ; the Alps ; the Rhone ; and the 
direction of the march. The Po must be reserved for a 
future chapter. 
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Ilaly and iJtc Alps. 

It is perfectly true that Polybius, iL c. 14, has described 
Italy as a tlu-ee-aideJ figure, of which one side is the Adriatic 
and Ionian seas, another the Tyrrhenian and Sicilian aeas, and 
the third the range of Alps : also that he has described the 
northern plain of Italy as another three-aided figure, of which 
the Alps form the north side, the Apennine the south side, 
the base being the Adriatic from the end of the gulf to 
Sena. Strabo censured these triangles, saying, rpirfavov Si 
iSko^ TO evdvypafi/MV KoXelrai o^ij/ia' e^raS^a Si icai at 
ffdaei^ leaX at Trkevpal 7r«0€pe(s €wriV, — " a figure, to bo 
" rightly called a triangle, milst be rectilinear : but there both 
" the bases and the sides are curved." Then, in objection to 
the eastern side of Italy, he says, irXevpav yap Xeyo/iev rrjr 
dyiiinop ypa/ifMT}v — " for we call a side that which is a line 
without angles," v. 210. 

These dogmata, not enforced by Strabo when more neces- 
sary, are pronounced here, not against tlie knowledge nor tbe 
judgment of the writer, but against his style. Polybius is 
not charged with believing the lines which he calls sides of 
Italy to be straight, but with calling them sides when they 
were not sti-aight ; he knew them not to be straight, for lie 
speaks of one as turned partly to the south, partly to the 
west : as to the other, Strabo himself relieves him of the 
suspicion ; for he cites Polybius (vL 261) on the distance 
from the Lacinian promontory to the lapygian across the 
entrance of the gulf of Tarentura, and (v. 211) reports from 
bim the unequal distances of a land journey and a sea 
journey from the lapygian to Messana 

Are tlien these rough descriptions given by" Polybius to be 
called erroneous ? Precision is not sought, and is not re- 
quisite. In these bold outlines he fulfils his avowed purpose 
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of writing, which is to communicate ideaa by well-known 
Bymbols. These are to be fonnd in the larger features and 
more notorious marks of a country. He reminds us tliat 
mere unexplained names do not give geographical imprea- 
sions. Wlien he uses the word TpavaaK-mvot, ii. c, 15, 
he takes care to inform his readers that Tpav<i is Latin for 
tripav. He is not compounding the topography of depart- 
ments for the Italian student : he is providing by large 
outlines a notion of entire Italy for those who knew it not. 
In the very beginning of his work, l c. 3, he announces that 
he writes for the instruction of Greeks : and again, after he 
has brought Hannibal into Italy, iii. c. 59, he speaks of his 
own travels in Spain and elsewhere with the object of them 
— " that, coiTCCtiag the ignorance of our predecessors in these 
" matters, we may bring these parts also of the habitable earth 
" within the knowledge of Greeks." 

If there existed not these excuses for the roughness of the 
I'olybian delineations, the spirit of fair play would rise against 
the attack that is made. In the vice of applying the name 
of a rectihnear figure to that which is really not one, or of 
makiug a crooked and cur\-ed line to be a side to such 
figure, Polybius is not a solitary oifender. Strabo himself, 
the sage whose corrections are appealed to, indicates in his 
own practice the foibles which in others he condemns. He 
rejoices in parallelograms, not triangles; he gives, p. 177, as 
the boundaries of Gaul, the Pyrenees on the west, the Eliine, 
as their parallel, on the east : the ocean on the north ; the 
Alediterranean and Alps on the south. As parts of this 
lai'ge figure, he exhibits three other parallelograms : one, 
p. 178, has, for west and east, the Pyrenees and the Alps ; 
for north and south, the Cevennes and the Meiliterranean : 
another, p. 18!), has. for west' and east, the Pyrenees and the 
Garonne, for north and south, tlie ocean and the Cevennes : 
auotliLT \ma, for west and cast, the Garonne and the Loire, 
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having also the ocean and the Cereanes for north and i 
south. 

Let me ask whether, in the broad defioitions of Polybina i 
there is anything which so conflicts with the proprieties of I 
modern geography as these specimens of the Augustan. At I 
least let the indulgence which is claimed for the licentioTW- i 
neas of a parallelogram be extended to the extravagance of | 
a triangle. But if there belongs to the former figure some , 
pecidiar privilege, then be it remembered that Strabo too, iv. 
199, has his triangle, the Island Brittannia : and she, too, has 
her trKevpa*. Are these af^wJioi ypa/ifmi? M, Goasellin ' 
says with much gravity, Eiicherches, it 15, " Au temps 
" de Polybe I'ltalie n'avoit pas plus une fonne triangulaire 
" (ju'elle ne I'a aujourd'hui." He might have added, " La I 
" Grande Bretagne n'avoit pas plus une forme triangulaire 
" qu'elle ne I'a aujourd'hui :" the Bristol channel and the 
Solway derogate aa nmch from the evOvypaftfuiv trj(f}fta as * 
does the gulf of Tarentum. It ie most true that Polybius 
was addicted to the pourtraying of triangular forms : it is 
seen, i. 26, 14, in hia account of naval- manosuvi-ea. But 
there wag excuse for the mdeness of those forms, which , 
Strabo, not an illiberal critic, might have acknowledged. If \ 
Polybius had called Italy a pai-allelogram, he would have ' 
earned the applause of his illustrious successor. 



The Ehone and lite Alps. 

Polybius, iii. 47, thus instructs bis readers. " The Bhona , 
" has hia sources above the Adriatic gulf, which fall to the J 
" westward in those parts of the.Alpa which slope away to the J 
" north : his course is to the winter sunset ; and he dischargee I 
" himself into the Sardinian sea. He is carried fur a consideF—J 
" able way through a valley, to the north of which dwell the I 
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" Ardyea* Celts, while the whole southern aide of it is bounded 
" by the mountain sides of the Alps, which slope northwards : 
" the higher Alpine chain separating the plains of the Po, 
" of which I have often spoken already, from the valley of the 
" Bhone, and spreading aa it were from Marseille to tha head 
" of the Adriatic gulph — which higher chain Hannibal, having 
" surmounted from the country on the Rhone, invaded Italy." 
Men of our day, having their map of the AJjia, may be 
startled at the introduction of Marseille and the Adriatic into 
this description. But we are to remember, that the aim of 
the writer was to bring bis Greek readers to a notion of that 
which he described, by naming things which already existed 
in their minda; thus enabling them e(f>apfi6rT€iv ra Xeyoftevov 
fTTt ri yvwpifiov, lii. 3G, 4. They knew the Adriatic : they 
knew Marseille : they knew not that which intervened : 
accordingly the Alps are described by reference to those 
known objects, and the Rhone by reference to the Alps. 
Precision could not attend tliis method of instruction : he 
teaches here that the first springs of the Rhone are away to 

* Tliia word "ApSufs is not explained. AXts has been sug- 
gested. May it not be corrected to "EAuvZ/ttioi t In n paasage of 
Strabo, p. 192, we find Ahmiarioi, which it is pretty clear should 
be 'Ekov^moi. Strabo, enumerating tho accols of the Rhine, seems 
to take them from Cusar. Both place Kantiiates on the lako of 
Geneva near the Rhone. Caaar's text, iv. 10, carries the Rhine 
per fines Santuatium, Ilclvetioruiu, Seipianonmi, Mediomatricontm, 
Trihoconim, Trevirorum : and Strabo, probably having Ciesor before 
hijn, writes, " The first of all, ir/nSroi -nav avavrtor, Upon the Rhine 
are AtTouarcoi." Tlieu he notices the source, length of stream, 
moullis, &c,; and resumes the accolte in this way ; "Mcra St tovs 
£Aovi;T-ri'ovf Si7EDai'oi Kai JdiSioitarptKoi Karoucoikn rov 'F^yor ;" then 
he names Tpifi6tr)ioi and then Tpr)ovipoi. This leads one to 
Buppoae that 'EXouiJttwi were meant to be irputroi tSiv lixamui', and 
that AiVoiio'riot is a corruption. Kramer has put "EXovi}rru]i in 
the t«Kt Tlie word Nantuatiam in Csesar's 4th book may perhaps 
be struck out. 
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the north-east, among the Alps : more than this was not 
within his reach. He had no materials by which to speculate 1 
on tlje longitudes of those fountains: no civilised eye had.1 
Been the glacier of the Rhone : he conceived ita direction, I 
not its place. The Romans then had no acquaintance with I 
Transalpine Gaul save by the access of Maraeille : while he 1 
lived, their only military perfonnance between that place j 
and the Pyrenees was in Scipio's few days near the Rhone's ] 
mouth. The addition which the researches of Polybius g 
to a knowledge of that river may have been limited to the j 
line of the Carthaginian mareli. It cannot be aaaerted that | 
he ever visited the lake of Geneva, or the town of Lyons. I 
Some may infer his non-acquaintance witli the lake from I 
his silence upon it t ami they are welcome to do so : if he 
was never there, neither was HannibaL Not that the mere 
absence of particulars warranto us to presume a want of 
information : for, if the lake of Geneva lay not in the march, 
it would have no place in this narrative. Polybiua expressly i 
excuses himself from introducing into historical statement I 
more of geography than is necessary for understanding the] 
story which he is relating, iii. 56. 

In the time of Strabo, 1 40 years later, conquest had made 1 
the Rhone a familiar feature in the geography of Gaul : it 1 
was known in his earliest days through the efforts of Julias. J 
Cteaat to purge from obstruction the main route between 1 
Italy and the heart of the Helvetian territory. And yet I 
Stmbo's Rhone has its errors : speaking of the Rhone, theJ 
Doubs, and the Saone, he says, iv. 186, "It happens that I 
each of these three rivers flows in the first instance to the] 
north, and then to the west : and then they all fall into one 4 
stream, which by another bend is carried southward to thel 
sea." Thus the Rhone of Strabo begins at ilartigny. He I 
could only relate what he had heard. He relates that the I 
Rhone runs into and through the lake of Geneva, and thati] 
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his stream refuses the commixture of other waters : but he 
knew not of the river above Slartigny : so there he conceived 
the sourt^. The source of I'oJybius, though less specific, is 
more correct. 

TJvc direction of the March. 

Dr. Ukert charges Polybius with making Hannibal to 
march eastward, when in fact he marched northward. This 
criticism also asserts the improved knowledge of countries in 
the days of Augustus ; and it would again be enough to 
answer, that Strabo's north side of Gaul, iv. 177, is from 
Eayonne to the mouths of the Rhine. The twist which he 
gives to the countries of the world might well belong in some 
degree to earlier geography : and Polybius, who deals in 
general rather than minute instructions, needs little justifi- 
cation if, in dividing his subject, he deemed the march from 
Garthagena to the Rhone to bear northward, and the march 
from the Rhone to Italy to bear eastward. This, after all, 
would be found the sum of his offence ; but the criticism 
before us is more feeble than it at first appears : the critic 
misapprehended the author. 

The notion which is impeached is contained in the fol- 
lowing sentence, iii. 47, which I give from the edition of 
Schweighseuser. llepauaBeprav Se Tmv Bi^piwv, dva\a0av 
'Awiffaii T0i)9 i^<pairraii Kal tow? iTnreU, irporjye, tovtoi^ 
a,Tovpaya>p, irapa tov Trorafiov' atro Sakdm)^ toi eirt tj;v ?»u 
wotovfiti/(K TTJy -rropfiav. tu? «K Trjv p-eiroyatov t^s Efpftwnj?. 
" The elephants having been brought over, Hannibal, taking 
" with him these and the cavalry, led forward, bringing up 
" the rear with them, along the river ; making his laarch 
" away from the sea as it were towards the east, as if into the 
" midland of Europe." 

We know that, immediately after crossing the river, the 
inclination of the march was, for some way, northward. 

VOL. I. D 
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But it is not to that first inclination that the idea of east- 
ward is applied. It is applied to the scope of march which 
■was before them to the plain of Italy. The first mo-ving 
forward in seen in the word trparjte. The making a march 
is seen in irotovfievo^ -rropeiav, words which import a lai^e 
stretch of the expedition, or the whole of it. Uapa tov 
wora/iov belongs to Trporjye : but (o? cttI t^c ?(o belongs to 
•jToiovfievo!; ■n-opeiaf. Dr. TJkert desires to annex this idea of 
eastward to -n-po^fe : and he would alter the usual punctu- 
ation by removing the stop from iraraitov, and placing it 
after ew. This may also be infen'ed from the reviewer's 
report of the criticism,* where the sentence is badly divided 
into two parts, for telling the progress : the words trpoifft. 
OTTO BaKaTTT)^ ms ptti tJ)v ?(b are translated " marched away 
from the sea eastward :" and the remaining words voioifievfK 
■njv vopeiap d<; e« t^c p^ffoyaiov t^? EiiptSmjs are translated 
" as il" he had been making for the midland parts of Europe." 
The comma after ■rropeiav is rejected. 

This notion of fixing " eastward " upon iipoTJ^e, and di8*| 
connectiug it from the scope of the march, I take to W] 
en'oneous. Such frame of sentence as we have here, witb.^ 
the verb and participle and an object of movement, is veiy- 
usual with Polybius : and it seems to me that, when a word 
like Tvporiye represents the idea of setting out or leading 
forward, with another word of larger sense expressing the 
idea of making an expedition or voyage, the words which 
give the object of movement (as here ern t^c 'ita) cannot be 
annexed merely to the former, and disconnected from the 
term of larger sense. We read i. 29, i. avrjyovro Troto^i 
fievoi TOV ttXovv m? i-Trl t^u Ai0irr}i/ — " they set sail maku^. 
their voyage as for Africa." In the same way, iii. 17, a; 
^ev^at ix t^c leaiinj^ •jroXttD'i wporiye iroiovfiepo^ t^v wopei 
*Tri T^v Z Koi^av — " having disencaraped from Carthagei 
• See beginning of this chapter. 
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forward, making his march for Saguntum." In such 
instancea hrl witli its substantive must belong chiefly, if not 
exclusively, to the word which denotes the making a voyage 
or expedition. 

It seems equally clear, that, in the sentence before us the 
other idea, " from the sea," must be subject to the same 
appropriation; that it fixes itself upon troiovii.€VQt iropdav. 
There would be no force in saying that Hannibal set out 
from the sea ; especially if, as is believed, he was already 
above Avignon. But there is good sense in describing the 
scope of march that was now before him, as tending from the 
sea : it was here that, having hitherto advanced, as it were, 
parallel with the sea-coaat,* he turned away from it, and 
pursued his march from the Bhone to the plain of the Fo as 
the object : especially us the next sentence gives a south- 
west direction to the course of the Rhone. If he had said 
that the march from Carthagena to the Rhone had been lot 
irp<K apicTov, and that now it would be ms i^rX Trjv ?w, the 
distinction woidd not have been objected to. 

The rejection of the comma after iropelav is also sub- 
servient to the error of Dr. Ukert's criticism. The stop is 
in its proper place. In fact, the sentence was compIef« with 
wopeUw, and without the words which follow. The idea 
which those last wonls express, serves to enforce the purport 
of the sentence, by suggesting an object of movement in 
addition to that which is already expressed ; the addition 
occurring, as is not unusual, to a writer or speaker, just as he 
is completing his sentence. 



Some have conceived a low estimate of the early authority 
of PolybiuB, on the ground that geographical accuracy must 

• He had brought his forces from the Pyrenees to the place 
where they crossed the Rhone, "having the Sardinian Sea on 
right hand." Lib. iii. c. 41. 

d2 
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have been improved in the long interval which followed 1 
giving to the Romans an increa.sed acquaintance with the 
countries of the world. HeDce the distrust of ancient 
authority seems not to extend fo Strabo. This geographer 
was precisely the contemporary of Livy. I only advert to 
his errors, because others on the faith of his superiority 
criminate his predecessor. Dr. ITtert will deduce a fact of 
actual distance from the loosest data of Strabo, rather thaJi 
accept it from the most direct and safe evidence of the,_ 
present day. 

The fourth book of Strabo was not completed till siil 
years after the death of Julius Caesar. This able and accom- 
phshed man bears in matters of geography an authority 
analogous to that of Polybius : he related things which had 
ciime under his own observation, being most competent to 
judge of them and to explain them: but, as he was not 
infallible, the geographer by profession, coming after him, 
might have corrected his faults. \Vhen the latter wrote, 
there had been opportunity of improving upon the knowledge 
of Gaul and Britain which had belonged to Csesar. Strabo 
professes to have read the Commentaries : he observes that 
Cffisar had passed twice into Britain, and soon returned, 
having done uo great things, nur penetrated far into the 
island ; but that in later times some of the British chiefs had 
cultivated the favour of Augustus, and brought nearly the 
whole island to be in familiar intimacy with the Bomans ; 
that they yielded small duties on exports and imports, but 
needed not a garrison to control them.* 

We are entitled to expect some geogi-aphieal improvement. 
Note the amount of it. Ctesar wrote that of the three sides 
of Britain the side opposite to Gaul was the shortest : Strabo 
writes tbat it is the longest Ciesar wrote that Ireland was 
to the west of Britain : Strabo writes that it is to the Dortb. 
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Caisar wrote tbat the side of Britain opposite tu Gaul was in 
length 500 railea ; Strabo writes that it is 5,000 stadia = 625 
miles. One is surprised that he did not make it more ; con- 
sidering that he reports the coast of Britain to face the coast 
of Gaul, with their extreme pointa corresponding both east 
and west. — Ciesar de Hell. Gall. v. c, 13. Strab. l 63— iv, 
199. 

In the passage last referred to, Strabo thus expi-esses him- 
self — " Britain is iu figure triangular ; her longest sidis ia 
" that which ia spread opposite to Gaul, beiuR in extent 
" neither more nor less : each ia as much as 4,300 or 4,400 
" stadia ; that is to say, the Gallic coast from the mouths of 
" the Rhine to the uorthem extremity of the Pyrenees iu 
" Aquitania ; and tlie British coast from the most easterly 
" point where Kent lies opposite the mouths of the Hliine, to 
" the western head which is over against Aquitania imd the 
" Pyreneau. This too is the shortest distance from the Pyre- 
" nees to the Khine, as the greatest has been called 5,000 
" stadia : but there is probably some convergence from the 
" parallel position of the river and the mountain, a bend 
" taking place in each line near its termination at the ocean." 

Thus does the authority of the Augustan day, wi'iting 
nearly a century and a half after Polybius, instruct the 
world that the coast from Margate to Penzance i.^ pamllel to 
and of equal length with tiie coast from the Brill to the 
Bidassoa ; and that this is the .shortest way, from the course 
of the Rhine to the chain of the Pyrenees, by reason that 
these two lines rather converge as they approach the ocean, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Thx Polybian Map of M. QosselliTi. His reference to Pliny for 
confLrmiitg it. His theory on the Stade. 

Nothing can be more injurious to the fame of Polybiua 
than the map of the celebrated French philosopher, M. Gos- 
Bellin, which professes to represent the Mediterranean of 
Polybiua, with the positions of places according to hio 
writings. This map is annexed to M. Gosselliu'a great work, 
" Eecherches sur la Geogi-aphie systematique et positive deo 
Anciens," where it is called " Polybii Internimi Mare ;" also 
to the well-known translation of Strabo, where it is called 
" Mer Interieure selou Polybe." Such a map ought to be 
according to the authority of the imputed author. 

Let us suppose a course along the south of the Mediter- 
ranean in three instalments : Gibraltar to Tunis : Tunis to 
Cape Passaro ; Cape Pasaaro to Rosetta at the mouth of the 
Nile. These four places represent, sufficiently for our pur- 
pose, the Pillars of Hercules, Carthage, Pachynus, and Ca- 
nopus. Now the first distance, from Gibraltar to Tunis, is 
in fact more than three times as great as the second, from 
Tunis to Cape Passaro : and the last, from Cape Passaro to 
Bosetta, is greater thaji the first. The Polybian chart of 
M. Gosaellin exliibita the second or middle distance as being 
the greatest of the three : it places Carthage farther from 
PachjTius than from the Pillars of Hercules ; and Pachynus 
nearly twice as far from Carthage as from the mouth of the 
Nile. Equally monstrous and foreign from fact are the 
distances pourtrayed from the coast of Carthage to the coast 
of Sicily and to Marseille : the former of these two is in fact 
not a fourth of the latter : M. Gosaellin, on behalf of Polybius, 
represents it as more than double of the latter. 
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M. Gosselliti'a map repreaents Italy with & straight line of 
Mediterranean coast from Narbonne to Follcaatro. Now Poly- 
biua distinctly recognises the great bend of Italy, when he says 
that the TjTrhenian and Sicilian seas bound that side which 
faces the south and the west — -rifv irpo^ fifai]fi,0plav tcai Svanax 
Tcrpa/tfiivijv, ii. 14 His apprehension of the bearings appears 
too in wliat he says on the chain of the Apennine ; he ranges 
it along the southern border of the great plain. He says tliat 
Ugurians dwell on either side of it as far as Pisas on the sea- 
side, and the lands of the Arrctini on the side towards the 
plain ; that you then have the Etrurians on one side and 
the Umhrians on the other : that the Apennine bears away 
from the great plain to the right, and through the middle of 
the rest of Italy reaches to tlie Sicilian sea. As ia the other 
coast, he speaks of the side of It«ly which is bounded by the 
Adriatic and the Ionian strait as the eastern side — rtfv irpot 
nvoToXa? KtK\t/iivT}v : and he names the promontory of 
Cocynthus as separating the Ionian strait from tlie Sicilian 
sea. Lib. ii. 14, 5, 

One who is acquainted with Polybius, knowing his Italy, 
and his position of Sicily in relation to It^ly and to Africa, 
will promptly condemn much of the map we speak of as a 
delusion. But numbers have seen, and will see, M. Gossellin's 
Mediterranean of Polybius in one or other of his celebrated 
works, who have not read Polybius himself : and tiiese will 
l>e misled. 

I believe that not one of the disproportions apparent in 
this map is ba,*jd upon anj-thing found in the works of Poly- 
bins, The chief attempt to fix an extravagant measurement 
ou him is by an inference drawn from Strabo. through which 
M. GosselUn imputes to Polybius an estimat* of 18,7C>ti stadia 
as the length of a direct aea-Iiuc from the Pillars of Hercules 
to tire Sicilian strait. If that numeral were found expressed 
by Stcabo, such authority is surely not safe for what was 
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written by one who preceded liim by nearly a century and a 
half: especially when we remember Strabo's own report of 
the Mediten^aueao, and that from the entrance at Gibraltar 
lie carried a parallel up the Mediterranean, as lying midway 
between the coast of Europe and the coast of Africa, distant 
2,500 stadia from each. 

But we are not qtiite without evidence from Polybius him- 
self to show that he would not have so given the line from 
the strait to the I'lllars. "VVe read, in lib. iii. 39, 2 — " At thia 
" period (Hannibal's invasion) the Carthaginians were masters 
" of all parts of Libya which are towards the inner sea, from 
" the Altars of Pliikenua which stand above the Great Syrtia, 
" aa far as the Pillars of Hercules : and this length of coast 
" was above sixteen thousand stadia." Can we beheve that 
Polybius conceived the Sicihan strait to be at a greater dis- 
tance from the PUlars tlian the Altars of the Philami were : 
that, while he reckoned this south-eaatem part of the Syrtis 
to be distant 10,000 stadia from the Pillars by the coasting 
line, he reckoned the Sicilian strait to be in a direct line 
18,76(ji He explored those countries: his liislory exlubits 
his information upon them along the whole coast : he tells the 
operations of the fleets during the first Punic war :* and at a 
later period the encroachments of Masinissa on the Cartha- 
ginian possessions r f he knew that the boundary of dominioit 
was far eastward of the district of Carthage herself: | and it 
was in his time, and before his own eyes, that this empire 
'^ssed into the hands of the Eomans, when his great pupil 
Scipio brought these very tracts into the condition of a Roman 
province. Did he then, of all men, after he had recorded the 
much longer line, a coast-line too, to be 16,000 stadia, did he 
wade through a trigonometrical argument for proving the 
much shorter line to be 18,766? In truth this 16,000 fairly 
corresponds with other rational estimates made by him, and 

• Poljb. ii. 19. 3. t li^d. juxa 2. J Ibid. s. 40. 7. 
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' gives a cogent disproof of the extravagant numeral on wliicli 
M- Gosaellin relied 

In the same region of the same map is another veiy 
palpable misrepresentation, where nothing can be said in 
mitigation of it, I mean the Polybian distance between 
Carthage and Lilybsoum ; tliat is to say, between Tunis and 
llareala, represented by M. Gossellin as 8,000 stadia. These 
are the words of Polybius himself — ri hi rpOrov (aKptortipiop) 
T^pairrai fiiv eh aKni}v rijv Ai.ffv7}p, i-rr Ue^Tai hi toIi 
VpOKetfUpoi'i r^<! Kap)(t}S6vo'i a/cpatf'tjpioi^ eiiKaipoj'i, hUxov 
w; \i\iov^ irrahiov^' vevei h' £t; j^etfieptva^ hvaeii;, Staipel he 

^TA Ai^vKov Koi TO ^ap&wiV TreXoyo!, irpoa-ayopeverat Si 
A(Xv/9iuov. This is in all points true: the Lilybtean pro- 
montory does look south-west towards the forelands of 
Carthage, distant about a thousand stadia, dividing the 
Libyan and Sardinian seas. And in all the proper works of 
K. f olybius not a word can be found to excuse M. Gossellin for 
|«ubstituting 8,000 for 1,000. 

No excuse of ignorance or mistake is made; the thing 
I. professes to be a misropresentation. These words (B^ch.ii. 19) 
LkiTOw it : — "Cependant, il existc nne grande erreur dans cette 
I'^partie de la Carte de Polybe. En partant de la Sicile, il 
" place la promontoire Lilybc'e au couchant, et dit qu'il est 
gne de mille stadcs des caps qui sont prfe de Carthage ; 
J." dans notre carte, le distance entre ces deux points se trouve 
* fitre d'environ 8,000 atades. Une difference si considi5rablp 
•* ne peut proyenir que de deux causes ; ou d'un faux emploi 
" que nous aurions fait des graudes distances de Polybe dans 
" la Jlediterranee, ou d'un di/faut d'eusemble dans le syst^nie 
" g^HL^ral des mesurcs adopti;cs par cet historien. Pour ce 
" qui nous conceme, le doute ne peut tomber que sur la 
" correction que nous avons faite au teste de Pline," * 

Does the erroneous exhibition of geography become a feir 
• For this, see the nest head. 
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)iroceediiig by M. Gossellin's confessing the discrepancy 
between tlie real Polybius and Iiia own ? His arguments and 
his confessioLs are no doubt accessible to those who will get 
them and read them ; but how many wQl see the map and 
not study the comments ! The knowledge of a published 
iwap is far more than commensurate with that of the work to 
which it belongs. The student may contemplate this " Inter- 
num mare Polybii," without exploring the four quarto rolumgt 
on ancient geography : he may be attracted by the same 
j^ographical portrait, " Mer Mediterran^e aelon I'olybe " 
l)elonging to the five volumes of Strabo, translated by Dft 
Theil, Coray, and Letronne, not scrutinising the principles Oft 
which it was framed, but relying on the name of GosselliU 
for its truth. It is awkward, under any circumstances, t6 
i-epresent a man as having said eight, when you know thai 
he said one ; and the more so, when you know that, in saying 
one, he spoke deliberate truth. M. Gossellin was wel^ 
informed of the facts from which Polybius's acqiiaintanCft 
with all the ground of Sicily must be inferred ; hia descriptioii 
of the long wars in which every foot of land had been woft 
and lost, and every village subjected to the violence of 
contending parties. He knew of Polybius's crossings into 
Africa, and his study of that continent from the Nile to thfe 
Atlantic. In some leading distances the historian had spoken 
plainly for himself, even if Pliny had said nothing to illusteate 
him. Yet, M. Gossellin, clinging to that loose and lialf-told 
story of Strabo, constructs upon this basis a system fot 
Polybius. holds him answerable for all results, and bids feitn 
bear the blame. One can understand that a man, wanting to 
make a map for ancient times, may feel himself embarrasaed 
in the "di-'faut d'ensemble" among tlie authorities that lift 
before him. But in pourtraying the geography of some one 
»«thor, if any measurements can claim to be observed, Uiey 
are the measurements of that autbor himself ; and one, who 
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coiild only make a Polybian map by sacrificing those, might 
have abstained from the attempt. 



Hi's appecU to Pliny. 

I must be content with my protest against this map. One 
who ventures to be dissatisfied with M. Gossellin on ancient 
measures of space, should be prepared to canvas the new 
doctrines of the Stade, for which he was so great an advocate. 
I am not armed for such encounter. I may recommend the 
perusal of what Dr. Ukert has written in voL L of hia geo- 
graphy, 2d division, p. 51 — 77 : also of Col Leake's paper on 
the Stade in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol ix. However, as in M. GosselUn's words above quoted, 
he refers to his own alteration of Pliny's text, and in E^cher- 
ches, ii. p. 12, acknowledges the propriety of showing the 
enormous distance which he ia imputing to Polybius to be 
confirmed by other authority, and there commends us to 
Pliny, I wiU submit to those who are more competent than 
I am to deal with such matters, that Pliny does not confirm 
M. Gossellin's imputation on Polybius, but plainly dissents 
from it. 

M. Gossellin adduces two passages of Pliny,* one from the 
5th book, c. 6, the other fram the 6th book, c. 38. The 
earlier passage attributes to Polybius 1,100 miles from the 
Pillars to Carthage : and this is unequivocally hostile to the 
notion that he estimated 18,766 stades = 2,345f miles from 
the Pillars to the Sicilian Strait. The passage in the 6th 
book M. GosseUiu amends, so that it may answer his purpose; 
altering the received version of Pliny before he applies it. 

Pliny quotes from Polybius the length of the Mediter- 
ranean ; a sea-line, from the Pillars to Seleucia Pieria, in 
six instalments, making a total of 2,440 miles. They are 
* R^erches, torn, ii pp. 8, 9, 13. 
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stated thua i a Gaditano freto ad orientem recto cursu Sici- 
liam : Cretam : Rhodum ; Chelidonias : Cypnim : Syrite Seleu- 
ciam Pieriam — which M. GosselJiii thua presents iii trans- 
lation, with the distances — * 

Du d^troit de Gadea, au detroit de Sicile 1260J m. p. 

Du detroit de Sicile, k I'lle de Crfete . . 375 

De I'lle de Crfete, h. Rhodes 183J 

De Rhodes, aux lies Chelidonite . . . 183^ 

Des Chelidonias, 4 I'lle de Cypre ... 322 

De Cypre, i S^leucie en Pi^rie . . , H5J 

2,440 ni, p. 

As the total 2,440 m. p. is confessedly inadequate, one or 
more of the parts must require to be increased beyond the 
amount so imputed to them, M, Gossellin thinks the total 
too short by 1,000 miles, and says it should be 3,440. But, 
though it is in six parts, he bestows the whole increase on 
one part ; not saying a woi'd upon the other five. He ratifies 
his favourite exaggeration k Gaditano freto Siciliani ; and, 
bestowing tlie additional 1,000 miles on the l,260f miles of 
the text, brings out for that interval 2,260J miles, alias 1 8,837 
stades; which keeps 18,766 in countenance. 

Now it may be doubted, whether by Siciliara Pliny meant 
the first land of Sicily, or, as M. Gos.9ellin renders it, the 
Strait. If the former, 1,2601^ m. p. would need no correction, 
being 10,084 stades. At Gossellin, however, construing Sici- 
liam " to the Strait," includes in the 1,2C0J- m, p. the length 
of Sicily: and for that, the stated distance would certainly 
not be enough ; as 12,000 stades (1,500 miles) was the com- 
monly accepted distance from the Pillars to the Strait. But 
why add the whole 1,000 miles (8,000 stades) to this first 

* There are various readings. It is convenient to quote as 
printed iu R&heruhes, iL 8. 
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instalment ? Supposing the deficiency of the total to have 
been 1,000 miles, why add it all to this particular portion of 
the length of the Mediterranean, without inquiring whether 
some of the other component parts may not require correc- 
tion ! Manifestly the next instalment requires iucreaae ; 
Cretam, 375 m, p. This is very much below what it should 
be. The mere sea-luie between those great islands must be 
more thau 500 miles; and, if the first distance was to embrace 
the length of Sicily, the second would, according to M. Gos- 
sellin, embrace the length of Crete, about 200 more. If 
Siciliam means, as he says, " to the eastern end of Sicily," 
Cretam must mean " to the eastern end of Crete." On the 
other hand, if Siciliam meant, " to the tiret land of Sicily," 
the next distance, "'to Crete," should include Sicily itself. 
The thing told ia the whole lengtli i Gaditano fteto Seleu- 
ciam ; and the length of those islands cannot be omitted. 

And now, what is the result of the reference to Pliny ! 
Does it give countenance to the monster sea-line which M. 
(iossellin imputes ? does it confirm it and rectify it into 
18,837 ? It happens that, when Pliny bad this 2.440 miles 
of Polybius under consideration, 3,440 was offered to his 
attention as more correct, being a distance stated by Agrippa 
between the same termini. But Fliiiy questioned this amend- 
ment fts erroneous, and declined to accede to it. If he had 
listened to so large an addition to the total, it would not 
follow that M. Gossellin's favourite instalment should enjoy 
the whole of it. However, all difhculty is met with com- 
placently assuring us, that Pliny had a bad edition of Poly- 
bius — " II faut en conclure, que I'erreur que Pline entre- 
voyoit, (itoit dans I'exemplaire de Polybe, qu'il avoit sous 
les yeux, et non dans celui d Agrippa, comme il le conjectu- 
roit." — G^g. des Anciens, ii. p. 10. 
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New Theory of the Stade. 

To those who may not be aware of this controversy on the 
stade, I am safe in saying, that a leading principle of M. 
Gossellin's theory is, that the apparent errors in distances 
expressed by the early philosophers, and which were deemed 
BO by one another, were not actually errors : that if one man 
pronounced the circumference of the earth to be twice aa 
long as another man, they were probably both right, and 
that the cause of the apparent diffei-ence was the difference 
of stades in which the measurements had been originally 
computed. M. Gossellin exhibits many of these varieties in 
the total perimeter from 180,000 to 400,000 stadia, and from 
500 to l,llli stadia in the degree. 

I will only observe, that it is easy to imagine that in very 
early times men might differ, even by two to one, on the 
size of the eartli ; but not so easy to believe it aa to small 
superficial distances between one place and another. Here 
some approach to truth would be perceptible to observation 
and experience, not in the other case. But M. Gossellin 
accounts in the same way for differences in measurements on 
the largest scale and the smallest. When he blames Strabo 
for censuring those who differed on the lai^e distances in 
India, he pronounces all their measurements to be "iden- 
tiques, quoiiju' exprimi^es en modules diff^rens :" that Patro- 
cles had expressed himself in stades of 6665 to the degree ; 
Megasthenes in those of 1,111^; and Eratosthenes iu those 
of 833J — and, when he finds in Strabo, iv. 178, that from 
Aix en Pix)veii5e to the Var it is 73 miles, he explains 
that tliis distance had been calculated at the rate of 500 
stades to a degree. When presently Strabo reports 200 stadia 
along the lUione from Vienne to Lyon, M. Gossellin inter- 
prets them by the standard of 833 J. Notes to Strabon, torn. ii. 
pp. 7, and 27. 
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Among the instances given by M. Gossellin as examples 
of his method of exphiiniog supposed differences, none is 
more remarkable than that of the direct sea-line from the 
Pillars to the Strait. He says that one philosopher treated 
it as expre-saed in stades of 600 to the degree ; another in 
stades of 1,111^ to the degree ; another in stades of 700 to 
the degree : that EratostheneB happened to adopt an estimate 
made on the footing of 180.000 to the circumference; that 
Polybius hit upon a computation resulting from 400,000 ; 
and Strabo had the good fortune to find one founded upon 
252,000. 

He insists that all these reckonings were right, though the 
philosophers were not aware of it themselves. These are 
his words,* — " Cet ancien, (Eratosthenes), comptoit, en ligne 
" (Iroite, depuis le d^troit des Colonnes jusqu'au d^troit de 
" Sicile, 8,800 stades; Tolybe vouloit qu'il en eQt 18,837; 
" et Strabon, critiquant ces dens auteurs, pretend qa'il s'en 
" trouve 12,000." 

" 1* grande dissemblance de ces dernieres mesures feroit 
" croire, an premier aspect, qu'il est impossible de lea con- 
" cilier, et que I'line on I'autre, ou toutes les trois peut-fitre, 
" renferment des erreura coasiderables. Cependant, on les 
" trouvera assez justes, si Ton soit distinguer le module 
" du stade qui appaitient k chacune d'elles." But I am 
warned to pause. Our subject is historical ; not pre-histo- 
rical. And, though a theory which involves the incidents of 
mirecorded times may tempt to amusing speculations, I will, 
■without further r unni ng out of the course, proceed to business 
in the persuasion ttat the stade of Herodotus was the stade 
of Aristotle and Eratosthenes. A few words are wanted 
touching the stade of Polybius. 

* Rech. torn. It. p. 31S. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On Ike Stade ofPolybiua, and his Distances. 

PoLTBius reckons distances from place to place, commonly \ 
ty tlie stade, a Greek measure ; sometimes by the mile, a ] 
Poman measure. The one was not a. precise multiple of the I 
other ; but the mile waa almost equivalent to eight stades, ! 
wanting about 22 English feet. Eight stades to a mile is the I 
rate by which livy adopts distances from Polybius : and | 
Polybius himself sanctioned this ratio, in saying that the I 
Romans had marked their roads with indications of distance 
at intervals of eight stades. If ever there was a man in the i 
world who knew rightly what a stade was, and what a mile 
was, one would think that Polybius had that knowledge. 
But here again there is controversy. M. Gossellin, in 1798, 
propounded that Polybius had a stade of his own ; and Dr. 
Ukert, notwithstanding what he had written on measure- 
ments in 1816, became a convert to the notion in 1832. 

The notion that Polybius treated the Roman mile aa eqoal 1 
to 8J stades rests only on a few words of Straho, lib. vii. 
p. 322. The passes translated is this : — " From Apollonia, 
" the Egnatian way is eastward into Macedonia, stepped by 
" the mile ; and furnished with columns as far as Cypselua 
" and the river Hebrus, 535 miles. Reckoning the mile afc 
" 8 stades, as men usually do, this would be 4,280 stades. 
" But if, like Polybius, you add to the eight stades two plethra, J 
" the third of a stade, the number will be increased by 178, 
" being a third of the number of miles." 

Here Strabo has been thought to impute to Polybius that, ' 
in opposition to the rest of the world, he reckoned the mile I 
as equal to 8^ stades. In D'Anville's Traits dea mesures 
Itin^raires, p. 54, he says this : — " Quand on lit dane Strabon 
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*■ que aeloD la comparaison que faisait Polybe de I'lntervalle 
" des colonnes milliairea a des stadea sur cette voie, il comp- 
" toit 8 stadea et un tiers pour un mille, il ne s'enauit pas 
■ qu'on 8oit dans robligation de prolonger le mille d'un tiera 
" de stade, pour auffirc en rigueur h. cette Evaluation ; et il 
" n'y faut voir qu'une niL^priae, qui peut proci5der de la pro- 
" portion du pied Giec au pied Komain, comme 25 est k 24" 
Whatever brought Strabo to make the allusion to Polybiua, 
it was probably caused by a confusion between the Greek 
and Koman foot. The stade is a Greek measuixi, consisting 
of 600 Greek feet : the niOe is a Roman measure, consisting 
of 5,000 Roman feet — that is to aay, 1,000 steps of five Roman 
feet : thus, 5,000 Roman feet being a mile, the eighth is 625. 
And, if a man should imagine such a thing as a stade of 600 
Soman feet, and make his mile with eight of such false stades, 
I one should aay to him, " If you employ a atade like that, you 
must take not 8, but 8J of them to make a mile." The 
blunder would require that correction : but Strabo'a words 
intimate that Polybiua, in his own estimation of a Roman 
mile, added to eight stades the UirXeOpov, which is the third 
of the Greek measure. Now there ia nothing in the works 
of Polybius, or any other author, where such an idea is to be 
traced : and one may prefer the Kara araZlow om^ of Poly- 
biua hunself to the w? rioXii/Sto? of Strabo. 

Strabo docs not introduce this obaen-ation as appropriate 
I to the matter that he is speaking of in the seventh book, 
t namely, the length of the Egnatian way ; it would equally 
I lave suited any other assertion of milliary diatance in any 
I jw,rt of his works ; nothing shows wliy it has come in here. 
I Maceilonia may have been the first conquered state in which 
I the Roman mile was employed, and indicated by colunms ; 
rtuid, if any such blunder as a Roman stade had occurred, 
I which does not appear, Polybius was a likely man to notice 
t. But a gi'catcr improbability wns never suggested than 
VOL. I. E 
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that he himself made the mile 200 Greek feet longer than 
the rest of the world ; he had the best opportunity of under- 
standing both Greek and Roman weights and measures ; and, 
if such a man, one so much referred to by those who came 
after him, had so estimated a measure which he has to men- 
tion in almost every page that he writes, this one oblique 
reference to it in Strabo's seventh book woidd not be the 
only clue. If the fact were true, Strabo would have disclosed 
the notion in a less questionable manner. But the notion ia 
supported by nothing, either in Strabo or any other author : 
it is contradicted by Livy when he translates the stades of 
Polybiua int« miles, as in the case of Ilanno's march up the 
Rhone, 200 st. = 25 m. p. ; it is contradicted by Polybiua 
himself. When he says in a parenthesis, iii. 39, that the 
Romans marked their distances along the Iberian coast at 
intervals of eight stadia, do we not see that the intervals 
were Roman miles ? 

M, Gossellin does not admit this notion of Polybiua, though 
reported by himself, but twists it into another shape by the 
aid of Strabo. Noticing the Polybian intervals of 8 stadia, 
between "les pierres milliaires que mesuroient et omoient les 
voies Romaines," he had said reasonably, " D'apr^s ce passage 
" il paroitroit que Polybe auroit reeonnu que le mille Romain 
" valoit huit Btades juste." — R&herches, ii. p, 6, But in the 
next page he turns away from those appearances, and sub- 
mitting himself to " le tiimoignage positif d'un auteur ausst 
grave que Strabon," clings to the 8^ with a permanent devo- 
tion. All his calculations are made on that footing. 

iJr. Ukert, in his elaborate disquisition on ancient measures 
of lengtli, which occupies twenty-six pages in the second part 
of his first volume published in 1816, and in which he com. 
bats M. Gossellin's doctrines on the stade. notices the addition 
of two jilethra to eight stadia which Strabo is said to impute 
to Polybius : and then says, " In the writings of Folybiug 
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" wliich remain to us, we find him to report the relation of 
" the stade to the mile, the same as others." However, in the 
volume published io 1832, p. 578, this learned man, taking 
part in the Hannibal controversy, condemns the passage in 
Polybiua as spurious, and asserts him to reckon 8-^ stadia to 
the mile. He might as well have saved his consistency. It 
I will appear in a future chapter (Part iii. ch. 3), that he shifted 
P into error on this point without any adequate temptation, 
' He is treating " Koman measitrements in Gaul and Spain." 
And now a few words on the distances of Polybius. No 
one will claim for hia measurements that they are minutely 
accurate : for they are commonly expressed in round hundreds 
of stades ; and it would be idle to suppose that the length of 
each space had amounted to a precise multiple of an hundred. 
Others wi^ote in the same way. Strabo cites the opinions of 
his predecessors in hundreds of stades : and in the Roman 
Itineraries every space is given in entire miles, tlie mile being 
I £,000 Itoman feet : no fractions are ever mentioned. 
' But, wliile precision is disclaimed, reasonable accuracy ia 
fairly to be supposed in Polybius. The rudeness of science 
made calculations of space across the ocean a matter of much 
difficulty : there was not the same difBculty in a measure- 
ment from Rome to Milan, or from Nimes to Valence. In 
the spaces that we must deal with, we have to trust to Poly- 
, bius alone : they had not been registered from prior investiga- 
iition: he is responsible ; and the truthful intention, which is 
F conceded to him by all, gives a presumption of accuracy 
where error is not apparent. The importance of his distances 
is peculiar, for the usefulness of his evidence depends upon 
them. Tlie stniggle, as we proceed from point to point, is to 
identify his termini : when he describes a portion of the line 
of march from an ascertained point, the disputation is, whether 
. it should end at this or that place ; accordingly, the length 
kvhich he gives to the interval is a criterion towards de- 
s2 
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lerminmg what that place was, and the trustworthiiK 
Buch a narrator becomes moi-e than usually important, as therd 
are not the conclusive means of checking his accuracy. 

A country travelled, is ordinarily shown by naming m 
succession the places through which a traveller has passed. 
Such is not the index to Hannibal's route through GatU and 
the Alps : we find our way by description of regions traverse^ 
■with allegation of time and space. In telling the story of the i 
invasion, there is a point in the progress where Polybius lajra 
aside the usual notices, the names of places and peoples. 
While the march was yet in Spain, the names of nations who 
resisted the Carthaginians have been freely told : Hannibal 
subdued in succession the Hergetes, the Bargusii, the ^renosii, 
the AndrosinL The country spoken of had long been the seat 
of war, and, in naming the nations, he gave an intelligible 
clothing to his ideas : all readers might know the points of 
distance from Carthagena to the Ebro, and fi-om tlie Ebro to 
Emporium. But from the Pyrenees to the plain of Italy he 
was employed on a line of movement which, when he wrote, 
was untrodden by the armies of Kome from one extremity^ 
the other, Scipio bad advanced a little way from the eastern 
mouth of the Ehone, and visited the site of the Carthaginian 
encampment ; but he returned to his ships, not havii 
trodden one stadium of Hannibal's route. 

Polybius felt the risk of error which there would be ii^ 
attempting here the usual memorials of a track ; and sought 
a safer method of instruction. In that whole course, from- 
the Pyrenees to the plain of Italy, wa do not find one name 
of place : to the time wlien the invaders are actually descend- 
ing into the plain, one people only has been named, and one 
river besides the Rhone. Of the march from the Pyrenees to 
the Rhone it was enougli to say, that they performed it, 
having the sea on their right hand ; and the point where they 
firet touched the Rhone, is to be perceived only by its distanoo 
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nn natural objectg, the sea below it, and a confluent liver, 
Is^re, above it. In the onward march along the Rhone 
'from that confluence to and through the Alps, we are helped 
by no names save that of the people called Allobrogea : no 
further name assists us to understand the tale of events, till 
we come to the Insubrea of the plain : the instruction is by 
local character, with circumstances of opposition and diffi- 
culty, and allotment of time and space to operations per- 
formed. The incidents of each day are thus offered to our 
attention ; and, by such notification of things without namea, 
the historian hoped to show the course of the invasion in a 
way that should be recognised in after times. 

A plain assurance of tliis ia given in the author's own 
Wmxis. "Wlien Hannibal is on the eve of forcing the passes 
of the I'yrenees, (iii. 36,) Polybius writes as follows — " But 
that my narrative carrying you through unknown countries 
■' may not be altogether obscure, I must state from whence 
Kaunibal set out, what and how great regions he traversed, 
and into what parts of Italy he arrived. I am not going to 
set forth the proper names of districts, and rivera, and cities ; 
which some writers do, supposing this part of the business 
to be all-sufficient for making things intelligible and clear. 
I allow that the citation of names in known couutries very 
greatly contributes to cause a recognition of the objects: 
but in countries utterly unknown, a detail of names has 
" but the effect of words that give sound without sense : for 
" so long Eis the mind has nothing to lay hold of, and cannot 
" apply the words to any known ideas, the narrative is with- 
f out order and without point. Wherefore a way is to bo 
i" shown by which, though speakmg of unknown things, it is 
" practicable to bring one's hearers in some measure to con- 
" ceptions that have tiuth and knowledge. The iirst and 
main thing to know, and wliich all men may know, is the 
division and arrangement of the firtnameut wliich surrouufU 
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" na ; by the perception of which all of us, that ia all in 
" whom there is usefulness, comprehend East, West, Sontb^ 
" and North. Next is that knowledge by which, apportioning 
" the several regions of the earth according to those distino 
" tions, and always in our minda applying what we hear to 
" those distinctions, we come to have clear and familiar 
" notions about places unknown to us, and unseen."' 

Explanations follow touching the great divisions of the 
earth, and the greater or leas acquaintance which had been 
arrived at with the several parts of the world : the discuBsioa 
ends thus — " For, as we are used, for the purpose of seeing 
" to bend our faces towards an object pointed out by the 
" finger ; so must we, for the purpose of understanding, make 
" the effort to bend our thoughts to places that are from tims 
" to time pointed out by the story told." 

Tlie observations from which these extracts are given, are- 
made in peculiar application to that small portion of the 
earth's surface wliich is the theatre of tliis controversy. The 
tale, which for good reasons is weak in names, assumes an 
increased strength iu its other features ; for tliese I claim 
attention, because they are so characterized as important 
the special announcement of this admirable liistoriau. 
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PABT III. 

POLTBIUS INTERPRETED. PASSAGE OF THE 
RHONE. 



' Introduction. Division of the March. Three points to U 
fixed : ilus Passage of tlie Rhone ; the ieginniiig of Alps ; 
the exU into the Plain. 

Saguntum fell during tlie ■winter of 219 B.C. Thereupon 
the Romans sent an embassy to Carthage, demanding the 
surrender of Hannibal and other chiefs, with war as the alter- 
native. "We may collect from Polybius, that the Consul had 
completed his auccesses in Ulyria aiid returned to Korae 
before the siege of Saguntum was brought to a conclusion. 
The Komans had despatched iEmUiua with his army to Illyria 
at the opening of the season ; and Hannibal marched from 
Carthagena against Saguntum about the same time. Hia 
designs were fully understood by the Romans ; but it does 
I not appear that tliey knew his operations to have been com- 
t meaced when the Illyrian expedition was sent out. We read, 
I e. 20, that .iEmilius returned and entered Kome in triumph 
I on the close of the summer, \tfyov<rr]H ^hij ttji ffepeiai. Now 
[ the siege of Saguntum lasted eight months ; so that, before 
the fall of that placo, the winter may have been far advanced. 
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After the news of this event was received, the embassy waa 
sent to Carthage ; and Hannibal waa then in hia winter 
quarters. 

The Carthaginian senate having accepted the decUu:atiou 
of war, Hannibal, being at Ciirthagena, immediately gave 
leave to his Spanish soldiers to go home for the remainder 
of tlie winter : be framed regulations, for the administration 
of affairs in Spain during his absence by his brother Asdru- 
bal : and with a view to the security of his own country, and 
to produce a mutual confidence, he transferred a large body 
of Spanish troops into Africa, bringing in their place African 
troops into Spain. He had taken great pains to inform him- 
self on the nature of the country of the Gauls, of their popu- 
lation, and character, and especially on their feelings towards 
the Eomans; knowing that his hopes of success must rest 
mainly on their co-operation. In this view he had made com- 
munication to the Celtic chieftains, both those of Italy and 
those in the Alps themselves; and was now anxiously expect- 
ing emissaries from tliera. At length the desired intelligence 
was brought : it was in all points favourable ; and towards 
the spring Hannibal drew his troops together from their j 
winter quarters : he had also received the last news ironj 
Carthage. Elated and confident, he announced to the army 
his resolution to invade Italy, and named a day for marching 
ftom Carthagena. 

Having made all his arrangements during winter quarters, 
on the appointed day he led forward about ninety thousand \ 
infantry and about twelve thousand cavalry : he passed tho ] 
Ebro, and, after great resistance of the nations whom he had I 
now to bring into subjection, and great loss of men, ho I 
reached the Pyrenees. Here the heavy baggage was laid 
aside ; he left a sufficient force from his own army to keep j 
the newly-conquered peoples in subjection ; and, as a matter I 
of policy, freely discharged an equal number of his Ibcriaa f 
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troops. Takiug with him the rest of his aniiy, fifty thousand 
foot aud nine thousand liorse, lightly equipped, he led them 
forward in march through the Pyrenees for the passage of 
the Ehone. 

At this stage of the narrative the historian digresses into 
oommetits (c 36, 37, 38,) wliich contain very sound advice 
to the compilers and the readers of history, from which I 
have already exhibited extracts. The narrative is resumed 
with the 39th chapter, and the text will thence be given in 
translation* till the invaders reach the plain of Italy in 
cb. CI, where the Eoman and Carthaginian leaders will be 
seen mutually advancing in the valley of the Po, each con- 
scious of and wondering at the presence of the other. 

The thirty-ninth chapter claims especial notice, and should 
be always under attention during our consideration of the 
subject The line of march, from Cartbagena to the Italian 
plaiji, is broken into five parts : the termini being Cartbagena, 
the Ebro, Emporium, the passage of the Rhone, the beginning 
of Alps, the end of Alps. The last three are the peculiar 
subjects of question in this controversy. 

1. Where was the passage of the Khone ! 

2. "Where was the first ascent of Alps ? 

3. Where did the invaders escape from the Alps and touch 
the plain ? 

Tlus line of march being our subject throughout, it may be 
set forth in the autlior's own woixls, according to the edition 
of Schweighieuser, 

Having said that the xtuin) TniXt?, whence Hannibal began 
his mai'cb to Italy, is distant 3,000 stadia from the Pillars of 
Hercules, be states the five sections of the march thus — 

1. ttTTo hi TavTT}'! 6M7(v eVi /iev rof 'l^r/pa -jroTafiop, e^aKoaioi 
* See AppcntUjc. 
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S. airo a jovTov iraXiv ets 'E^Tropeioi', \t\iot aiiy i^atcoaiois. . 

3. Koi tifjv £vrev$ey eirX rfjv toO 'PoSavoO Biaffatrip wepl j(^t\iov9 

Karci ardSiov^ oktod 6(« 'fu^uiiv cVt/*6\wr). 

4. OTTO Si T^? &ia0d<Tewi rov' VoBafOv.nropevofUvoiii trap' avrow 

Toy TTora/JMv me eiri to? ir'jya'i ews Trpi? T^y dvaffoKrjtt 
TtS^ '\X'jreo)i' T^i' CIS 'iToXi'av, ;^iXio( rerpaKoatoi. 

5. XotTTsi £c o( Twc 'AX^rewv vvep^oXai, irepi ;^iXtoue ^tiuco- 

fftbw' a? i^Trep/3aXX«c e/icXXcf fjf etc eiV ra Trepi tov YlaZov J 
ireSui T^t 'iroX^ctf. 

The words in parenthesia have been objected to by Dr. 
Ukert, not, that I am aware of, by other writers. There i« 
good ground of objection ; and he has proposed a remedy. 
I shall propose a different one, which I hope will be deemed J 

preferable. 



Passage of tJie, lOume near Roqucniaure iiidicated hy the dislanca ' 

from the Sea; hy the distaiux from t/ie Island; by t/i£ sinffU 1 
Stream. 

An inquirer into the subject will propose to himself this 
question ; — " Did Hannibal, coming from the region of Ntmes, 

" proceed to cross the Rhone, above or below the confluence of J 

" the Durance ?" At wliatever part the passage should be , 

effected, a good stretch of river, unbroken by islands, was to I 

be desired. A flotilla qualiJied to transport so large an i 

armament demanded a considerable extent of shore to arrivo ] 

at. In so broad and rapid a current, much distance would ' 
be lost in crossing, each bunt reaching the opposite bank 
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tmnih below the point wliich it had parted from : so that a 
great stretch of unembarrasaed stream, not often found in the 
lower Rhone, was to be looked for. Tliis idea ia expressed by 
Polybius, in the words Kara t^k dtrX^v pvaiv. 

On observation of the river, and the country about it, all 
will believe that the passage was effected, either at the 
nearest convenient part above the influx of the Durance, or 
at some convenient part below that point Thoae who lean 
to the former opinion have usually fixed upon a part of the 
river between the villages of Eoquemaure and Moiitfaucon, 
being about five miles from the town of Orange. The few 
■who place the crossing below the Durance have fixed upon 
the stream at, or just above Beaucaire, in Languedoc, the 
ancient Ugemum, being opposite to Tarascon, a well-known 
place in Provence. To decide between these, we look for 
evidence in the history. As Dr. Ukert has taken pains to 
prove a crossing near Tarascon, and has received no answer, 
the question must be sifted. 



Two data guide us to thf Passage near Roqurmaure, 

Polybius has made statements wliich serve tlie purpose of 
giving to his readers a fair apprehension of the place : 1, that 
Hannibal undertook tliis operation, where he waa not quite 
four days' march, or journey, from the sea : 2, that from that 
place be reached the district called the Island, by a march of 
four successive days. We have thus a double clue to find the 
place : its relation to a point lower down the stream, and its 
relation to a point higher up the stream : nearly four days' 
march from the sea, and four days' march to the Island. 

The entire distance from the Is^re down the Ilhone to the 
eea may be exhibited in these successive measurements : to the 
reach between Koqnemaure and Montfaucon, about 75 Roman 
miles ; thence to Tarascou and Beaucaire, about 29 miles : 
thence to the eastern, or Massiliotic mouth of the Khoue about 
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36 miles — total 140. If we recognise, oa the place of crossing, 
the parte near Montfaucon, we assign about 75 miles to the four 
days' mai'ch of Hannibal, and about 65 to the nearly four days' 
journey below. If we make the passage at Beaucaire and 
Tarascon, we give about 104 miles to the four days' march, 
and about 36 to the nearly four days' journey. "Whether the 
distances are apprehended through ancient authorities or 
modern, this must be admitted : that, if 140 miles of Khone 
are to be divided into two portions, of about four days' work 
each, it is more probable that the higher portion should be 
to the lower as 75 to 65, than as 104 to 36. For the distances 
themselves, I will refer to the labours of those who have pre- 
ceded me in the inq^uiry. 



instance of the Passage from the iSwi. 

If we seek ancient authority for showing the distance from 
the aea to the part where Hannibal crossed the Hhone, the 
nearest point on the coast that offers itself in any known writ- 
ings seems to be a place denoted Fossas Marianne, the Canal of 
Marius, probably at the sea mouth of the canal. This place 
is one of the stations in the Via Aurelia, stated there as at 
48 miles from Marseille. D'Anville (notice dc Gaulo) looks 
upon Foz as the place named Fossie Marianse in the Itineraries, 
where we find it to be 33 miles to Aries, and thence 27, 
thi-ough Avignon to Sorgues (Cypresseta) ; beyond which you 
come in 6j miles to the part vis-i-vis to Eoquemaure, 
according to De Luc ; making that place 66J from Fosssa 
MarianEG. 

By modem measurements, the distance appears much the 
same, M. De Luc states the lengths of which it is composed, 
as measured now on the Great Map of France, thus — " Depuis 
" I'embouchure orientale du Eh6ue jnsqu' :\ Aries, 26 milles 
s; Taiascon, 10 ; Avignon, 15; Sorgues, 7i vis-a-vis 
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" de Eoquemaure, 6^ e= 64J miles." But he conceives that the 
ancieut moutli was to the east of the present month, and not 
carried so far to the sea ; he also points to the village of Foz 
as on the ancient limit of the land against the sea ; the river 
stream being now compressed by the atterriasemens which 
Nature has formed in 2,000 years. 

M. Laranza, adopting Foz as a probable terminus from 
which to estimate a four days' journey, gives the route in 
toises, varying little from M. De Lac's estimate, considering 
that he measures to rather a higher point ; Ids statement 
is: "To Arlea, 19,000 toises; to Taraacon, 7,600 ; to Avignon, 
" 11,500 ; to Sorgues, 5,000 ; to Montfaucon, sur la rive c[ui 
" est en face, 6,4U0 = 49,400 toises = 65^ milles." 

Some have suggested that, in ancient times, a distance 
from the sea at the Rhone's mouth was greater than now : this 
ehall be noticed presently. In the meantime, I wiU consider 
that tlie distance from the sea to the part where we conceive 
the army to have crossed the Ehone, namely, between Eociue- 
mauTG and Montfaucon, was about 65 miles. 

Distance of the Passage frmn the Islaiid. 

This distance is still less open to question than the other. 
All but a short apace at either extremity is exhibited in the 
ancient registers. The six stages from Orange to Valence 
appear in the Jerusalem Itinerary as 66 miles = 49,896 toises. 
Laranza adds, from the Passage to Orange, 3,600 ; and from 
Valence to the Is^re, 3,800 ; making the whole distance from 
the Passage of the Rhone to the island, 57,296 toisee, which 
is 75j miles, or 606 stadia. De Luc computes the two spaces 
at the extremities so as to bring out a precise 75 miles, or 
600 stadia. Both these writers, who are quite hostile to 
each other in most points of' our subjects, try other tests for 
the length of the line in question : one referring to an old 
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livre de Poste used before the Jiew metrical system was in 
force ; the other, measuring on the Great llap of France 
according to the scale. The result is, that they bring it so 
near to the 7-3 Roman miles, that they concur in deeming 
the space to be 600 stadia, and to be jjart of tlie 1,400 of 
Polybius. 

While we contend for a place of crossing the Rhone T('hich 
is 75 miles = 600 stadia below the influx of the Jshve, it is 
plain that Polyhius would have recognized the same interval ; 
for, though he does not assert it, it necessarily results from 
distances which he does assert. He states that it is 1,400 
stadia from the passage of the Khone to the beginning of 
Alps. "When he has brought Hannibal to the Island, there is 
a pauHe in the narrative of progress wliile certain incidents 
are told. When the tale of progress is resumed, Hannibal 
inarches 800 stadia to the beginning of Alps. Thus the prioc 
portion had required 600. 

Critics the most hostile to our theory, whatever sites they 
have conceived, either for the Sidffaai^ or the mraffoKi}, have, 
with two exceptions, agreed in accepting 600 stadia as tlte 
length of the first four days' march from one to the other : 
and all agree that this was the distance from Eoquemaure to 
the Island, 

Mr. Whitaker, boldly pronouncing the Island to be the 
ground on which the city of Lyons stands, says this (p. 8) : 
" Polyhius states the place of Hannibal's passage over the 
" P.hone to be seventy-five miles below Lyons :" and, in a 
note, he says, " Polyhius, iii. 39, tells us that Hannibal's 
" march, from his crossing the Rhone to his mounting the 
" Alps, measured 1,400 stadia ; and in iii. 50, tells us addi- 
" tionaUy that, of this distance, 800 stadia, or 100 miles, waa 
" the length from Lyons to the Alps I" 

M, Letronne says: — " Polybe compte quatorze cents st-ades 
" depuis le passage du Rhone jusqu' it la mont^-e des Alpes : 
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' il dit qii' Annibal a parcourir huit cents stadea depuia I'tte 
■** dont il s'agit et la mont^e des Alpes : c'est done six centa 
■ Btades depuia le passage jusqu' k la riviere, ou 75 milles 
' Eomains." — Journal des Savans, Janv. 1819, 26-7. 

M. Laranza says : — " Nous voyoni dans Polybe lui-m^me 
" qu'il compte quatre joura de marche pour les 600 sfadee, ou 
" 75 millea, qu'il fait parcourir k Annibal depuis le passage 
* du RhSne jnaqu' k I'lle." 

G^ni5ral St. Cjt Nuguea, expounding Polybius, says : — " La 
" distance du point de passa^ du Khflne k celui ou I'arm^ 
" s'arrfita le quatriSme jour, etoit de 600 stades, 75 millea 

• " Ifomains." — Notice, p. 33. 
So M. Baud^ de Lavalette, E*5cherches, " Polybe fixe k 
'" 600 stades la distance parcourir dans ces quatre joura de 
" marche." 

Even Dr. Ukert, thougli liis crossing is at Tarascon, has a 
sentence which bears testimony to the same truth : — " Poly- 
" bins spiiter erklart, von dem Uebergangesorte bis zur Insel 
" hatten die Karthager, in vier Tagemarschen, 600 Stadien 

I" zuriickgelegt," — " Polybius afterwards says, that from the 
'' place of crossing, to the Island, the Carthaginians had 
^ traversed 600 stadia in four days' march." — Geographie, iii. 
680 and 585. 
My friend, H. L. Long, also a Tarasconian, acquiesces in 
this fact of distance, saying, — " The absolute distance of 
'' 75 M.P. measureil from the Is^re downwards, must always 
" terminate at Eoquemaura" — P. 21, 
Though no one has controverted the fact, that the distance 
of our Sia.ffaffi';, from the Island is 600 stadia, two eeem to 
doubt the importance nf the fact ; one of whom thinks that 
Hannibal moved much slower, and the other that he moved 
much faster. M. le Comto de Fortia d' Urban does not allow 
Hannibal to bend his steps towards the Island at all, and 
Ithinlcs that, having crossed the Rhone, he proceeded very 
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slowly, from knowing that tlie Eoraana were trj-ing to over-^ 
take him. H. Long, on the contrary, thinks that Hannibfit 1 
marched, not 600 only, but 800 stadia in those four days; J 
and says, p. 52 : — " Twenty-five miles per day is in perfect j 
" accordance with the usual pace of Hannibal, who fell like a 
" thunderbolt upon Italy."— P. 32. 

Thus a Polybian measurement assented to by all, fixes the ■ 
Sid^aa^Ki for which we contend, at 75 miles below the Isire ; 
being, as already shown, about 65 miles from the sea. One J 
distance satisfies the notion of "nearly four days' journey :' 
the other distance satisfies the notion of " four days' march :' 
these are the indicia of distance expressed by the historian. I 
Tarascon, the other place proposed, ia hardly ten miles above I 
Aries : too near to the sea for a short ten days' journey ; and J 
too far from the Isere for a four days' march, 

Tke single Stream. 

Another circumstanco in favour of the passage between I 
Koc[uemaure and Montfaucon Is tliat the stream is here suitable 1 
to the transportation of an army. M. De Luc says, p. 54 :— 1 
" Entre ces deux villages (Montfaucon et I'Ardoise) et Roque- 1 
" maure, il y a un espace de 1,800 toisea, oh le EhSne n'a point I 
" d'iles, et oi il n'a que 250 k 300 toises de lat^eur." General I 
Vaudon court's map, which is on a large scale, corresponds ] 
with that assertion. In the Oxford Dissertation it ia said, [ 
p. 42 ; — " The Rhone flows uniutemipted by islands from 
" Caderousae (the large island above Montfaucon) to Eoque- i 
" maure, a distance of nearly a league ; and, with the excep- I 
" tion of a similar stream immediately below the island at I 
" Roquemaure, though for a much shorter distance, this cir- 1 
" cumstanoe does not occur for many mUes up or down the J 
" river." 

I do not know that all writers and majT-makers are imani- 
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mou8 on the perfect absence of islands in this part of the 
Rhone. But the following corroborating statement ia made 
by one who is likely to have ascertained safely what he 
relates. M. Baude de l^valette, p. 41 : — "' L'iiispection dea 
" lieux entre Avignon et le Pont St, Esprit donne k ce 
" resultant un nouveau degn5 de pr^ciaioii. Le coura du 
" Rhone se montre, dana cet intervalle, einbarraasfS par une 
" foule d'iles qui le forcent k se deviser en plusieurs bras 
" tortueux, entrela&5s de la maiii^re la plus bizarre. On y 
" remarque huit iles principales indiquijes dans les aucieunes 
" cartes par les noms de I'Oiselet, le Chateau de Lere, le 
" Queironette, I'ibonlette, la Berre, Cadanet, TAgace et 
" Crompa. Le fleuve ^ar^ dans ce labyrinthe d'iles ne put 
" Itre traversii ni au-dessus du territoire de Montfaucon, ni 
" Btt-dessous de Eoquemaure : on ne le trouve rhtni en un 
" seul eourant d'une 6tendue suffisaate, qu'entre ces deux 
" villages. La, il conle tout entier dans uu lit de 245 k 250 
" toiaes de largeur aur un lougueur de 1800 toiaes. C'eat done 
" aui environs de Montfaucon que furent lances les bateaux 
" et lea radeaus dont Annibal fit usage : eutrain^a par le 
■' eourant, ila dui-ent aborder 800 ou 900 toises plus bas but 
" la rive oppos^e." 



CHAPTER in. 

ZTtam/ of Tarascon. Argument of Dr. ITkert. Distance Jrom 
the Sea. Distance from the Island. RoTJian vteasurements 
in Gaul and Spain. Roads in Qaul. Policy of Hannibal. 
Vessels used in the Crossing. Murch of Bcipio, 

As Tarascon on the left bank atill bears its ancient name, 
while Ugemum on the right bank has become Beaucaire, let 
the foi-mer place entitle this theory. I know only of tUiee 
VOL. I. F 
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who subscribe to it : the anouymoua of Cambridge, 1830 ; 
Dr. Ukert ; and Mr. Henry Long. The first draws tlie red 
line of march in his map through Tarascon ; and gives a 
reason, which he probably tliinks to be enough. In p. 35, he 
says, " From Ntmes the Eoman road branched off in two 
" directions, one to Aries, the other to Tarascon : and by one . 
" of these, according to Polybins, the Carth^inian continued 
" his march to the Khone." Again, p. 4.5, " Polybiiis describes 
" Hannibal as arri-v-ing by a Roman road at the banks of the 
" lihone." Many, besides this critic, have written to the same 
effect ; but they have writen in eiTor : Polybius never said so : 
ho had no more experience of Eoman roads in Languedoc tJian 
Hannibal himself : there were none in bis day. The learned 
Ukert is exempt &oni that delusion : but, as he has laboured 
much in favour of Tarascon, he claims oui serious attention. 



On ike distance of Tarascoii- from tlie Sea. 

This much commended geographer pronounces the place of 4 
crossing thus ; — " When Polybius says that Hannibal crossed i 
" Kara t^v dirX^v pvatv, this was certainly north of the island, 
" which lies opposite to Beaucaire : and Hanno might choose \ 
" a place north of Aramon." He then takes great pains, but 
in a mysterious manner, to induce his readers to the notion, j 
that this part just above Beaucaire and Tarascon was, in j 
Hamiibal's time, at such a distance from the sea, as to ainonnt 
to " nearly four days' journey," which he represents as import- I 
ing a distance of 600 stadia for an army, and more for a, j 
traveller. 

Avoiding all direct assertion of the distance of Tarascon J 
fivm any other point, Dr. Ukert. first contrives a proof that I 
the distance from the Durance to the mouth of the Rhone is | 
from 700 to 800 stadia : and then ho pronounces that Tarascon, 
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being lower down, might be about four days' journey fi-om the 
mouth. His proof of the 700 or 800 is by taking the length 
of the Rhone fram Lyons to the mouth, and deducting tlie 
distance from Lyons to tbe Durance. 

He exhibits tbe difficidty, and prepares us for the process 
thus : — " We must not think here of exact measurements. A 
" map draivn by Polybius would no doubt give us quite a 
" different picture of the country from that which our own 
" maps give ; especially as the whole nature of the country 
" shows ua, that south of the Drueutia there was formerly 
" much more water than at present : and, as the mouths of 
" the Rhone have experienced many changes, we cannot 
" declare with certainty where the Roman Consul landed, 
" nor wliat road it was necessary to take at that time, which 
" was counted equal to a four daj-s' journey. Our maps alone 
" cannot enable us to arrive at any conclusion. 

" Let us therefore seek for information among the ancients. 
" Strabo says, lib, iv, p, 193 : — " atrh AouySovvov fi^xP^ '"""'^ 
" iTjKOvava j(^i\la>v <TTaBia>i/ iirrli/' ekarrov he f\ Bi-rrXda-iov rov- 
" TOW, TO atrb tcov tta^ofiMV tov 'PoBavav /iej(pi AovySovvov.* 

" If we attend to this, and at the same time compare witli 

I " it some other notices from Strabo, lib, iv. p. 185-6 : from 

" the Druentia to the Is^re, 700 stadia — to Vienne 320 — to 

" Lugdunum 200 = 1220 stadia, we find that the distance 

" from the mouths of the Rhone to the Druentia, is from 700 

" to 800 stadia ; and the place accepted by us, as that where 

I " the Rhone was crossed, Polybius might justly call about 

" four days' journey from the sea." — Ukert's Geogi-. ii, 2d part, 

I £81, 2, 3. 



' Trantlated, It is 1000 stadia fi'om Lyons to the Seine : and 
) than the double of that from the mouths of the Rhone to 
I Lyons, U.B. Strabo ie speaking of the carriage of goods from the 
I Mediterranean to the British (.'hainiel up the Saoue aud Bcrosa 
I'to the ^l\*o^l.tvov of the Seine, 
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The calculation is tliis : — From Lyens to the Rhone's 
mouth is less than 2,000 stadia ; from Lyons to the Durance 
la 1,220 stadia. Take 1,220 from less than 2,000 : and less 
than 780 remains for the length of the Rhone from the i 
Durance to the mouth. 

Now the subject which Dr. XJkert takes in hand is a ! 
certain distance down the Rhone to the mouth ; i.e. from the ■ 
confluence of the Durance. He quotes Strabo for the total 
length of the Rhone from a higher point of tlie river, Lyons. 
Then, by way of showing the length below the contluence, he 
professes to deduct the length above the confluence from the 
total. But he does not do this ; the length which he deducts 
ifl not a part of the total from which he deducts it : it is for 
the most part not along the Rhone. The 1,220 stadia which 
figure in his demonstration are borrowed from a line of dis- 
tances drawn across country from Marseille through C'availlon ; 
and in which line the subject of hia proof, Tarascon, would be 
looked for in vain. 

This much- commended geographer has not looked atten- 
tively at hia materials. He might have applied them fop 
showing what he aima at. In the very passages from which 
he derives three distances of Strabo, there is something more J 
to the purpose than " less than the double of a thousand." 

When Dr. Ukert's argument seems to be carrying the I 
reader along the Rhone to the sea, he is in fact travelling in I 
a cross-country road to Marseille ; and, as he did stray into 1 
that line, he might have profited by it. Strabo, besides I 
reporting tlie three distances which Dr. Ukert has extracted | 
as making 1,220 from Lyona to the Durance (wliich they do to | 
Cavaillon on the Durance), completes that line to the sea at I 
Marseille ; making the whole 1,720 from Lyons. 

Before Strabo gives that 1,220 stadia, wliich he reckons I 
from Cavaillon to Lyons, he gives 500 stadia from Marseille I 
to Cavaillon. The whole matter upon these distances i 
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toUowa : — " If you start from Marseille, and proceed to the 
" country between the Alps and the Rhone, the Salyes inhabit 
" it as far as the river Durance, for 500 stadia 

" And if you cross the ferry to Cavaillon, all 
" belongs to the Cavari, as far aa the junction of 
" the Is^ with the Khone : — 

"To that point from tlie Durance is a ilis- 
" tance of 700 „ 

Afterwards we read — 

" From the la&re to Vienne 320 „ 

" From Vienne to Lyons by Ian(i 200 „ 

By water a little more. ■ 

1,720 stadia. 

Perhapa Dr. tTkert may apprehend the confluence of the 
Rhone and the Durance to be here spoken of. But it is not 
BO : that confluence is never spoken of; eind the idea of it is 
excluded by the traveller being instructed to cross by the 
ferry at Cavaillon, Whatever may he the excuse, this matter 
of Strabo tlirows more light on the distance from Lyons to 
the Rhone's mouth than " less than the double of a thousand." 
He reports 1,720 stadia from Lyons to Marseille, and therefore 
must have apprehended less than 1,720 to the mouth of the 
Rhone ; for we know that he attributed to Marseille a more 
southern latitude. He calls the Galatic f^ulph, into which 
the Rhone is discharged {p. 122). «o\7ro? fitra^v Maaa-aXia'; 
Kol Nap/3(ki)/o? : and ho states as a fact, (p. 115), that Marseille 
lies more south, voaiunepa, than the recess of the gulph. 
Thus, when Dr. Ukert was studying the length of the Khone 
from Lyons to the sea, he had before him something better 
worth attending to than the uucertain numeral in p. 193 i lie 
would see not only that Strabo considered the line of Rhone 
below Lyons to be "less than 2,000 stadia," but that he 
onsidered it less tbau l,7*iJ0 stadia. 
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Let u9 then apply this in aid of Dr. Ukert'a estimate of 
Khone below Durance. Let us allow the total below Lyons 
to be the full 1,720, though it is not so much. How eliall we 
divide this into two parts, al>ove and below the Durance? 
Strabo does not help us to do this ; and, as Dr. l^kert wishes 
infoimation to be sought from the ancients, let us refer to the 
Eoman Itiueraries. And first the length above the Durance : 
the nearest point to the confluence wliich the Itineraries give 
is Avignon ; and we make a further concession, if we divide 
tlie two parts at that point, instead of the confluence which is 
below it These registers exhibit from Lyons to Avignon, 
l(32m. = l,296 stadia. Take this 1,296 from 1,720, and there 
remains 424 for the residue to the mouth. Tlie only remain- 
ing question is, — where in this length of 42i do we find 
Tarascon ? The place is mentioned in no Itinerary ; and we 
must be content with the modem Livrc de Poste, which gives 
from Avignon to Tarascon, 23,000 mHres = 124 stadia. "When 
this is taken from the 424, 300 stadia, or 37 J miles, remain as 
the distance of Tarascon from the mouth of the Khone : such 
is, in truth, the maximum distance of Dr. Ukert's Sid^atrni 
from the sea, if he will interjiret Strabo justly ; rather a short 
distance to represent the irxeBov ^fiepwv Terrdpfov oBiv of 
Polybius. 

It is to he obser\'ed that Dr. Ukert, in recominendiiig his 
longer distance for four days' work, suggests the embarrassment 
of water ; and that we know not Scipio's landing-place ; nor 
the changes since made in the mouths of the Fthone. Now 
we may suppose, that the Roman general would not have 
passed on from the friendly city of Marseille, and disembarked 
his army nearer to the river's mouth, if he had been thereby 
involved in greater difficulty of proceeding. He did not land 
as an adventurer in an unreported region : hia native ally 
added a force to his force, and would aid in fixing the spot 
foi' A first encampment, having in view the obstruction of the 
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Carthaginian expedition. If it ia meant to be insinuated 
that the sea has gained on the land, and so to favour the 
Bnppoaition that Tarascon was of old farther from the Rhone's 
mouth than now, I apprehend the contrary to be the fact. 
De Luc cites the testimony of M. Darluc Irom liis Histoire 
naturelle de la Provence, 1782, p. 2G2. "LaC'amargue est 
" nn grand terrain qui forme, par sa position, vin triangle 
" ^qnilatiiral, ayaot sept lieues de longueur de chaque cot^. 
" Cette lie S(5pare les deux bras du Rhone qui se di^daent au- 
" dessous d' Aries. Son enceinte 6tait moius considiirable 
" autrefois. Les attcrrissemens successifs que le Rhfine a 
" formes h. son embouchure, I'ont aggrandie. La tour de St. 
" Louis, qui fut elevde prSs des bords de la mer en 1630, en 
" est eloignfie aujourdliui d'une lieue." On these facts we 
may believe that, if the Tarascon of 218 B. c. differed from 
the Tarascon of to-day, it was in being nearer to, not further 
from, the sea than now. In other parts of the Mediterranean 
the land has advanced near the mouths of rivers, I believe 
this is the case, at the mouths of the Po, at the mouth of the 
Tiber, at the mouth of the Amo. In Languedoc, not fat 
from the scenes we are speaking of, there ia the little town of 
Aigues-mortes (equa? mortua;) now some miles from the sea, 
formerly close upon the shore. 

To his ill-advised commentary Dr. Ukert adds this, 
" Hanno may have crossed above Aramon." This would not 

I be well said, even if the notion ou Tarascon had been a wise 
one. Polybius relates that the crossing of Hanno was 25 
miles above that of Hannibal. Aramon is not ten above 
Tarascon. 
: 



I 



On tlu distance of Tarascon from the Islavd. 
Dr. Ukert acquiesces in the text so far as to s 
p. 585 r — " After four dtiyt 



tliis, 
march in succession from the 
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place of crossing, Hannibal arrives at t)ie Island." Presently, 
however, he appears dissentient, by starting a doubt on the 
Island itself. He says, " Let us look back and oak where the 
" Island is situated. Polybius tells lis to look for it at a 
'* distance of 600 stadia from t!ie place of crossing the 



So far the writer seems to agree with all other critics, that 
Polybius intends the length of the Phone between the Island 
and the &(a^a<rt« as 600 stadia. But he proceeds to 
ascertain whether this is a correct measurement. There are 
two modes of reckoning the space: — 1. From the Island 
down to the Bia^aa-ti. 2. From the Bid^affiv up to the 
Island. Now the first mode is the safest ; for the angle of 
the rivers is a permanent point fixed by nature : the part 
where Hannibal thought proper to cross the Ilhone is not : 
it is the tiling sought. If Dr. Ukert had measured down 
from the Island, 600 stadia would have broiight him to 
Eoquemaure. But he treats Tarascon as the safe point to be 
measured from. To try this in earnest would be dangerous : 
hut again he puts himself into the Mai-seille road, saying, " We 
" learn from Strabo, that fi-om the Durance to the Isfere 
" is 700 stadia." 

The Durance at Cavaillon can prove nothing, being in a 
very different latitude from the confluence with the Rhone. Aa 
it has no apphcation to the subject, it would have been better 
to try to make out by some means the real distance of 
Tarascon from the Island. Perhaps Dr. Ukert thought that 
he had done so : for lie does to a certain extent bring forward 
the very road given by the Itinerary along the Phone ; but, 
unhappily, he just omits those parts which would have saved 
him from a dangerous conclusion. 

His object being to shew that Polybius might intend 
Tarascon, as on the lihoue 600 stadia below the Island, ho 
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refers to Itinerary (p. 553, WesBeling), and seta forth from 
it a length of 600 up the Rhone thus (p. 590). • 

Belliiitum 

V. 



Cypressetn . . 


V. 


Aransio . . . 


XV. 


Ad Lectore . . 


XIII 


Noveni Crariii . 


X. 


Aeunmn . . . 


XV. 


Batiana . . . 


XII. 



75 m. p. = 600 Stadien. 

Now Dr. Ukevt knew Taraseoii to be lower down than 
Bellintum : and he knew the Island to be higher wp than 
Batiana. His own map which follows his Dissertation places 
Tarascon below Bellintum ; and the Jerusalem Itinerary, 
which he is transcribing, has, above Batiana, Xll, to Umben- 
mim ; and Villi, to Valentia. He omits these 21 m. p. ^= 168 
Btadia, and 40 more which are from Valentia to the lafere : 
also having first omitted the length, whatever it is, from 
Tarascon to Bellintum. The enumeration of these 600 stadia 
is delusive, quite unmeaning, Dr. l^kert would see that the 
true distance frrjm Tarascon to the Island was not the 
distance which he was trying to insinuate, but rather about 
860 stadia. He might as well have reminded us of some 
length of 600 along the Rhine or the Danube. 

Not feeling that he succeeds in bringing the Island and 
Tarascon nearer to one another than as nature and art ha^'o 
placed them. Dr. Ukert resorts to the opinion, that the four 
days' march did not bring the Carthaginian army to the 
Island at all ; and that, though Ilanuibal got there, the army 

* This is an exact copy of the Jenis. Itin. except t)iat Wcaaeliiig 
writes Vancianis for Batiana : tlie figuraa are the same. 
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did not. This is his argument, p. 590 : — " The historian does 
" not assert that Hannibal came to the Island with his army ; 
" this might remain more south : somewhere in the country 
" of the Drome. And perhaps he settled the contest of the 
" brothers, either by his appearance and the effect which the 
" vicinity of his experienced bauds gave to his words ; or a 
" detached di\-ision supported the elder one." 

The doubts here suggested must be solved by the context 
of the history. Things are sometimes to be imderstood as 
said of the general alone ; as, that he listened to the proposals 
of one of the contending parties. But see what things are 
allied here. Having put the whole armament in motion, 
the historian relates that Hannibal, by a four days' march, 
came to the Island : he tells of operations earned on by him 
in the Island ; that he found in it two brothers at open war 
for the sovereignty ; that he supported one, and attacked and 
dcfeat4?d the other : and, further, that alter receiving suppliea 
from the chief whom he had befriended, his whole force being 
refitted with necessaries, he advanced to the Alps attended 
by his ally. The movements so told must be applied to 
Hannibal with the force under his command. The wonls ij*ce 
and dtfuKOfieiio^, as well as avven-iBefievot and avpex^aX^y, 
must be understood of Hannibal with his army, not of 
Hannibal without his army ; and, whatever road he after- 
wards took to the Alps, the four days' march had been a 
march to the Island. 

I hope it has been shown that the Sia/Soo-i; of Dr. Ukert 
is too near to the sea, and too far from the Island. In both 
instances Polybius gives the idea of space through the men- 
tion of four days ; one is " nearly four days," and must be 
taken as less than the average for that time : the advance to 
the Is^re was, by obvious motive, a rapid march, and would 
cover the full space. 

I have expended many words upon that wliich is but a 
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small part of our entire subject. My apology is this : ad- 
verse argunientfl are not to be neglected because ourselves 
think them feeble : tlie character of the adversary is to be 
considered : and Dr. Ukert is placed before roe on so high an 
eminence by the eulogies of Dr. Tliirlwall, that, whatever I 
may think of his reasonings, no pains can be superfluous that 
are applied to resist them. There are further arguments of 
Dr. Ukert, which have as yet met with no resistanca 



On Roman McasiLrcments in Gaul and Sjxtin, 

Polybius, in c. 39, enumerates six distances, beginning 
from the Pillars of Hercules, To Cartliagena : to the Ebro : 
to Emporium : to the passj^e of the Hhone ; to the beginning 
of Alps : to the plain of Italy. And after the statement of 
distance to the Khone, we I'ead these words — " for these 
" distances have now been carefully stepped, and marked at 
" every eight stadia, by the Eomans." 

Every commentator, with the exception of Dr. Ukert, 
seems satisfied with those words as they appear in the test ; 
thereby assenting to tlie notion, that the Romans had, in the 
days of Polybius, placed mile-stones, or other marks of dis- 
tance, both along the Spanish and French coasts, as far aa 
the Khone. Dr. Ukert, with due regard to history, disowns 
Polybius as a witness to Konian roads in Languedoc : but he 
solves the difficulty by rejecting the wortis as spurious. I 
believe them to be genuine, but to have got out of their 
place.* 

Dr. Ukert finds several reasons for rejecting the proposition 
altogether ; having quoted the words, ToCra yap vvv, &c. ; lie 
■writes thus — " What I Polybius, having the distances mea- 
3 Eomans, and himself giving a ratio 



1 to tho French lino of coast only ! 



ured and given by t 
' Henry Long applies t 
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between the stadium and the Roman mile, could lie satisfy 
himself with employing about — -rrepl 1600 st. — ? Our doubt 
18 increased, when we see that the ratio stated is not that 
which Polybius follows ; for he reckons a mile equivalent to 
S-J stadia. AVlien Polybius travelled through the south of 
Gaul, no Konian toads had been made then : it was in the 
year 118 B.C. that the liomans first entered thiise countries 
as conquerors, and in the same year founded the colony of 
Narbo : they eould hardly have constructed regular roads 
before this period. Moreover, Polybius wrote his work 
earlier than that : he was writing it in the year 145 
B.C., and he died in the year 124 B.c. — the words in 
question are probably a note of some later writer, 
■ which has fallen into the text. The accounts confirm 
this view, in stating that Caiua Gracchus was tlie first 
who had roads properly measured and marked out by mile- 
stones. Probably the meiit of constructing a road into 
Spain through Narbonese Gaul belongs to Fonteius, who, 
in Cicero's tune, occupied it with an army. Polybius too, 
in tins passage, speaks of the measured road as reaching to 
Cadiz : an inscription, by Gruter, ascribes this addition to i 
Augustus." 

One fact here stated is incontrovertible. Polybius died 
before the Eonians had begun the conquest of GauL He 
cannot, therefore, have spoken of Roman roads in that country. 
This objection of Dr. Ukert claims, and will receive, an 
answer. The rest of his comment I consider to be of no value. 
The notion that Polybius estimated a mile at one-third of a 
stadium more than other persons, has already been dealt with 
in Part II, of this work. Dr. Ukert adopted that opinion in 
1832, when he engaged in the controversy on Hannibal's 
march : he had declined to acquiesce in it, when he waa . 
writing on Roman measurements in ISIO. And I hope to i 
show that, while his correction of chronology is accepted, 1 
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in still at liberty tu reject the tiotiou ot" 8^ stadia to a Roman 
mile. 

Aa to wliat Plutaich says upon Gracchus briDging the 
business of roads and mile-stones into a aystem, this does not 
help na to the date when military measuring and marking 
of distances was first practised by the Romans : and the 
eiiggestion that Fonteius first constructed a road through 
Narbonese Gaul, though [[uito imiinportant, ia a mistake. 
Dr. Ukert liimself helps to disprove it, hyrefen'ing to Cicero's 
defence of liim against the chai^ge of extortion. Fonteius was 
prosecuted, among other things, for conniving at the neglect 
of the roads : in fact, for taking bribes from the natives, from 
whom he ought to have exacted the repair of them. Cicero 
thus notices the chaise — " Objectum est etiam, qu>estum M. 
Fonteium ex viarum munitione fecisse : ut aut ne cogeret 
munire, aut id, quod munitum easet, ne improbaret." In 
urging the injustice of making Fonteius criminally respon- 
sible for the roads, he represents that the immediate duty 
devolved upon his legates, themselves eminent men, " cim 
majoribus reipublica negotiis M. Fonteius impediietur." Cicero 
names the Via Domitia, which was made in that country 
fifty years before the delinquencies of Fonteius. The charge 
against that officer concerned the i-epair of roads, not the first 
constniction of them. 

Dr. ITkert at last deems the passage spurious, on the im- 
probability that Polybius should speak of a road measured to 
Cadiz, He might have spoken of a road to that place ; for 
it existed. But he does not mention it : he only states the 
distance from the Pillars to Cartliagena : and from that city 
his measurements of the march begin. 

On the main historical fact, concerning roads iu Gaul, Dr. 
I'kert's position is unimpeachable. The clironology of Roman 
dominion shows conclusively that Polybius can never have 
spoken of their indications of distance between the Rhone 
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and the Pyrenees. Such things did not take place in timffi 
for him to notice them, even in his latest days. It was not*^ 
till 122 B.C., two years after his death, that the Romans ' 
founded their first colony without the Alps, but within the 
Ehone, Aqua^ Sextis. In the next year they had their 
successes on the banks of the Rlioue and Is^re r and not till 
318 B.C., as stated by Ukert, being six years after the death of 
Polybius, was founded the first colony beyond the Rhone. 
Even then it is probable that for some time their armamenta 
continued to proceed from Italy to Spain by aea. ■ 

But, while history contradicts the existence of a stepped I 
and marked road along the Celtic coast at the period in 
question, it does not contradict the existence of such a road 
along the Iberian coast. And it seems to me, that the pro- 
position hi parenthesis, ravTa yap, &c., which is quite Poly- 
bian, is not spurious, but has been slufted from its proper 
place in the catalogue of distances. It aliould be read after 
the 1,600 Btadia to Emporium, not after the 1,600 to the \ 
Rhone. When Polybius made his journey, the Romans were I 
in military possession of the Iberian coast, and had been so j 
from the time of his birth. Diuing that period their entrance I 
to Spain was by sea : Emporium, the terminus of the mea- ] 
flurement we are speaking of, was their place of landing ; and ] 
here began their military line along the Iberian coast We 
may well believe that this oSos was stepped, and its division 1 
into miles indicated <reirt)fLsvafLiin), if not KareirnjKm/ih^. I 
Their miUtaiy way, when afterwards made through the I 
I^reneea into Spain, did not go through Emporium : it went J 
direct itom Juncaiia to Genmda. Emporium is not in thel 
Itinerary. 

If my suggestion is accepted, the tiistorical error is relieved : 
it vanishes as completely on transposing the words as on 
erasing theuL The minor objection, also, of irepl being 
applied to an ascertained distance, is removed at the same 
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tima The Iberian distaacea are alleged without irepi. Uepl 

is only applied to the scope of march which includes the 

Pyrenees, and to that which includes the Alps. Let us then 

read Polyhius thus : — 

From the Pillars to the New City, whence 
* Hannibal commenced his expedition into 

Italy, it ia 3,000 stadia, 

And &om this city to the river Ebro, it is . . 2,600 „ 

And from this river, again, to Emporium . , 1,600 „ 
(For these distances have now been care- 
fully stepped, and marked at every 8 
stadia by the Romans.) 

And on from thence to the passage of the 

Bhone, ahmt 1,600 „ 

And from the passage of the Rhone, for those 
who travel along that river as if to the 
source as far as the ascent of Alps, which 
leads to Italy 1,400 „ 

And the rest of the way over the heights of 

Alps, fltow/ 1,200 ;, 

iSurmonnting which, he would arrive in 
the Padan Plain of Italy. 

On the Roads of Qaul in HanmboTs tivie. 
Although Dr. TJkert has rightly rejected tlie notion that 
Polybius lived to see Roman roads in Languedoc, he seeks 
the aid of Roman roads to support his interpretation of tha 
Sia^atTK — he says this : — " Supposing the passage (ravTa 
" yap, &c.) to be an interpolation, still we may, with good 
" reason, assume that the early roads in these countries had 
" been in the same lines that were afterwards used by the 
" Romans when they formed their roads. The nature of the 
" country itself would require them to pursue nearly the same 
" track along the plain i-egion between the coast and the line 
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" of iiiouutains : we find that here in later times there were 
" Roman roads, and these in all probability led to the Bhone 
" at that part where, according to the means then in use, a 
" passage would be most easily effected. Polybins speaks of 
" such a place ; but not of any town in the neighbourhood — 
" which Strabo does in hia description of this road. 
" Nemausua (he saya) lies on the road from Ibeiia to Italy, 
" being 100 stadia from the Rhone and Taraaco." 

It is true tliat the confined nature of the country between 
the coast and the lines of mountains prescribed the route 
from the Pyrenees as far as Nlmes. But from thence to tha 
Klione there is no confinement : a north-east course, a straight 
onward course, and a south-east course were eqimlly open ta 
the invaders ; nature offers no obstruction to a march for 
Avignon or MQntfe,ucon, which lies over undulating plains. 

Strabo tells us that the country near the Rhone is usefully 
practicable. While he commends the depth of the river for 
navigation, he saya that the difficulty of ascending it is so 
great, from the rapidity of the cuiTent, that merchants avoid 
it, and transport their goods in waggons, the country being 
level, towards the Arverni and the Loire, notwitlistanding the 
vicinity of the Rhone, iv. 1S9. 

We know not that, so early as the time of Hannibal, a 
route from Nimes was established in any direction for crossing 
the Rhone. He would make his election according to the 
further parts to which he was tending. The state of things 
two centuries later gives no criterion. When after the death 
of Polybins, the two sides of the river, instead of belonging 
to smaller separate states, came under one dominion, inter- 
course was promoted for Italian objects, and new tracks over 
the Rhone would be established for travellers. But ff Roman 
usage could have borne upon our question, Aries would claim 
the preference ; for it was in the great military way to Spain, 
whether from the north or south of Italy : that way crasaed 
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the Rhone ftt Aries, not at Taraseon. Strabo speaks of 
Aries aa iroXnt leaX iixvopiov ov fnxpop. The virtues of the 
Tarascoii road from Kiincs are also alluded to : passable in 
summer, but deep in mud and flooded in spring and winter; 
Gepovt ftev ev^aTOv avaav, x^'f-<^''°'i S^ **t eapo? ttjjXcu&j 
Kol woTa/iOKXvvTov. ii. 187. At a lat«r period it came to he 
improved, M. Afitnic relates (Hist. Nat. de Languedoc, 
p. 225) that niilliary colunins, of the age of Tiberius, have 
been found between NImea and Beaucaire: a fact which 
D'Auville tells with nmch satisfaction ; adding that the space 
between two of them, as they were found, was just 754 
toises. " Notice de Gaule." Nemausus. 

But all tliis has no bearing on the particulars or induce- 
ments of Hannibal. If you imagine, for the period of the 
Carthaginian march, the improvement in a Taraacon toad 
which the Romans gave it two or three centuries later, 
Hannibal would not have availed himself of it for effecting 
hia march to the Island. The notion of crossing the Rhone 
below the influx of the Purance, is only suitable to a theoiy 
of going on direct to the Iklont Gene\Te. But Dr. Ukert does 
not so constnie Polybius. Why then does he stnij^jle for a 
passage at Tarascon ? Because he intends hia four days' 
march to halt short of the Isfero. Therefore it suits liini to 
find argunienta for crossing the Rlione below the junction of 
the Durance i a scheme favoured by no intrinsic probability, 
but in favour of which he lias jirovided other arguments 
equally untenable. 

On the Polieij of Hannibal. The Durance, 

Dr. Ukert says, p. 583 : — " If it is objected to our doctrine, 
" that Hannibal would have crossed too near to the coast and 
" thereby to the Romans, this objection will lie removed, if 
" we consider that he did not expect the enemy here, as little 
•■ indeed as the latter expected him. The difBculty which 
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" attended the pass^e of the Durance would also be as little 
'* thought of then as in later times, when the principal Eonian 
" Koad was carried over the Rhone south of that river. People 
" from Nemausus came either to Ugemuai, or more south to 
" Arelate : the road to the latter place then branched into two ; 
" one went soxitli-east to Aqure Sextise, the other north-east | 
" over the Druentia. Hannibal came upon the dry season, 
" before the river had been swollen with rain." I certainly ^ 
do make the anticipated objections, and I consider that Dr. 
XJkert is mistaken in all the points which he here makes : the , 
expectation of resistance, the Durance, and the security against . 
floods. 

Hannibal must have calculated upon opposition by the I 
Soman force : and tliat alone was a strong reason for him t» | 
aeek a passage above the in0ux of the Durance ; his plan was i 
framed upon a study of all things necessary ta be observed, j 
and was executed according to the pui-jjose in wliich it wag 
framed. The risk of opposition by a Eonian array must j 
always have dissuaded froin crossing the Rhone too near the ' 
sea. "What pretence is there for saying, that the arrival of 
the Roman army was unexpected ? A wise commander will 
deem his enemy capable of wisdom. The question of Seipio'a 
approach must have been a subject of intense anxiety on the J 
part; of Hannibal ; and he had far less reason to be surprised I 
by his arrival, than by his not having arrived sooner. In the 
history of this war, there is nothing more remarkable than 
the casualties which required Seipio'a array to be retained in 
Italy, and new levies t« be made for his expedition to oppose J 
Hannibal. AVheu the invaders were making their way from I 
the Pyrenees to the Rhone, Hannibal was not so well aware J 
of these favouring circumstances as we are now. The Rhone ] 
was a great line of advantage for withstanding the effort of 1 
invasion, and the Romans were just too late to avail them- J 
selves of it. If we believe that Haimibal might have beea'l 
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W^aaaMitbeI>nai>oe,bedsnnotpeR»n«tlut HumiM, 
im s einnge cenitaT'. aad a> £0007 at hntd to i«sisl him, 
eoold ne any iMitinwl obdade in tbst gmt rirer. But 
pnseotly tUs oilac eoaliadicte bimself vith a difieinit ai^ro- 
tnent : h« pom Uie ituportaiice of tbe Doiaiio^ by ci>Qt«iiii- 
ing that, if tbe Bonau had to croas it, vidch they must if 
HaDnibal did not. the bet woold have fbond place in the 
history. He aaya, p. 5*4 : — " If »e do not allow Haunilial to 
" have croned it, the Bmaaa consul with his army nmst have 
** croflsed it and the det a c h m ent of cavalry twice ; whith 
" vonld certainly have been mentioned by the historians.'* 
It would be fitter to uy that if, as Dr. LTcert impulcs, Hanno 
in his march down, and Hannibal in his march n\t, liad been 
required to pass the I>arance, these are things which would 
have been inentioued dy the historian. Such itu{)e«linients 
are left by Polybiua withoat description, when no incident of 
interest has belonged to the eurmountiuj; of theiu. Tha 
country was unfriendly to the Carthaginians, and they wouhl 
have had to force the Durance a^inst resistance. This would 
have called for the notice of history far more than tlie un- 
opposed passage of that river by the Eoniaufi, when llannibnl 
was in full retieat. 

Dr. Ukert further requires us to believe that, at llie end of 
September or beginning of October, the Durance is so dry that 
it could offer no impediment to military movements. It may 
be that this season is not couimonly considered as the season 
uf floods. But that Alpine river may be Bwollen by rains niid 
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melted snow any day in the year. To sliuu it at any season was 
prudence, even in September and October. In October, 1841. 
when bridges were seriously damnged at Vienne aud Grenoble, 
the inundations at Tarascon were such that the commuiiica- 
tiong were in danger of being cut off, and a regiment of 
chasseurs were obliged to move to NIme.«. About the same 
time the passengers by diligence between Avignon and Sorguea 
were with difficulty rescued by boats, some having mounted 
the roof, others clinging to the backs of the horses who were 
swimming for their lives. The valley of the lower Ehone was 
probably not better drained in 218 B.C. than it is now : and I 
know, from a fi'iend travelling in 1840, that the water stand- 
ing in the road from Marseilles to Lyons was very inconvenient 
to his boots as he sat in the diligence. 

In October, 1842, the Courier de Grenoble reported that 
houses had fallen at Vienne ; that the bridge of the Gabati^rea 
had been again carried away by the floods ; that the Eoute da 
Beaurepaire and the Eoute Eoyale had been rendered im- 
passable, and the bridge of chains carried away : that an ii 
near the bridge had fallen, bm-ying an ostler in the niii 
The report from Tarascon was that the Rhone had so inun- 
dated the eountrj- that all communication was cut off. Who 
knows but that the Alpine Durance, tum forte imbribus auctus, 
had its share in these casualties, notwithstanding the eulogies 
on its dry season pronounced by Mr. H. Long and Dr. TJkert t 
In the inundations of 1846, when the overflowijigs of the 
Loire and the Var were so calamitous, the sudden rise of the 
Durance arrested the construction of a railway \-iaduct ; and 
the same cause might in 218 b.c. have disturbed the progresa 
of an army. On the 12th September, 1860, the Tivies cerre- 
epondent at Paris reported a letter from Eemuaat, in the 
Dr6me, saying that a waterspout, accompanied with terrific 
thunder and torrents of rain, so suddenly increased the watem 
in the rivers, that a new bridge over the Aiguea was swept 
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away. Another at Vaiicluse anffered the same fate, and a 
vast amount of property was deBtroyed. 

Dr. Ukert having given hia argument on the motives of 
Hannibal, founds another on the motives of Scipio, He 
says, p. 5S1 : — " The Romans, from the kno\\Ti unfriendly 
" feeling of the people of Gaul, would hardly have ventured 
" so far into the country : whereas on the other hand the 
" more southerly of these might be friendly through the 
" mediation of the people of Marseille." Surtly our question 
is, not whether the Romans woidd desire to venture so far as 
the Carthaginian entrenchments ; but whether they did ven- 
ture so far under a necessity to do so. We have to discuss 
the probable motives of Hannibal, not those by which Scipio 
would have determined the place of his enemy's crossing, if 
he could have prescribed it. Ho no doubt would have 
preferred a point nearer to his ships aud to Itlarseille : the 
Massiliots were warm allies, and had some Celtic horse in 
their pay- But these very things bring us again to a conclu- 
sion which is not that of Dr. Ukert ; namely, that the alhance 
between Rome and those who dwelt nearer to the mouth of 
the Rhone, would from the first disincline Hannibal from that 
neighbourhood and the region south of Durance, and add one 
to his many motives to seek a higher crossing. 



On Vie Vessels used in ths Passage, 
Dr. ITkert ofl'ers ua this further argument against Mont- 
faucon and Roquemaure. "We ought to remember that 
' Hannibal, in order to transport hia troops, depended upon 
" ships which could also serve upon the sea, like those which 
" Ceesar at a later time caused to ite built at Aries ; and the 
" question is, whetlier these could be used higher up the 
" stream. On the other hand, the spot where we suppose 
" Hannibal to have croased, ia even now one of the most 
" frequented ; two bridgea of boats lead over the Rhone there, 
" and it is a place of considerable ti-atlic." (p. 582.) 
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I know not how Dr. Ukert lias discovered that the Xi/xffo^ 
of Hannibal, and the navis longa of CKsar, were built on the 
same model. Is the resemblance in hulk, or outline, or con- 
etmction? And wliy should either one or the other have 
been capable of swimming at Tarascon and not capable at 
Montfancon ? CaBsar's ships were never put to either of those 
testa ; they were built at Aries, and went at once to the sea — 
" Naves longas Arelate numero XII. facere instituit. Quibus 
" effectis armatisque diebus XXX. k qua die materia ciesa est, 
" adductisque Massiliam, his D. Brutiim jiraifecit."* These 
ships had no occasion and no opportimity to explore the river 
above the dockyard in which they were built. They were 
very soon engaged ^aiust the Massilian fleet, and, though 
successful, were less eflioient, from being built in a hurry and 
of unseasoned timber (factse subito ex humid^ materiS,). They 
certainly never found themselves in the reach above Eoque- 
maure, but neither were they ever off Tarascon. 

The vessels which took over the cavalry soldiers of Hannibal, 
are called by Polybius Keft^oi : a term applicable to any kind 
of transport vessel, and to river barges ; as, when Latinized, 
— qui adverse vix flumine lembum Kemigio snbigit. The 
facts alleged of them are, that they were in great numbers ; 
that they were much larger and heavier than the single-timber 
barks used by the light infantry ; that the horses swam after 
them, one man holding three or four from either side of the 
-poop ; and that they were employed for towing the rafts which 
bore the elephants across the river. All these purposes seem 
appropriate to a river barge or small coasting vessel, more 
than to the Itoman war-ship. 

The difficulties of the Rhone that affect the sufBciency of 

water for navigation, are not at the towns here mentioned ; 

they offer themselves near the mouth ; there it is that shallows , 

and shifting mud-banks are reconled as a nuisance. Marius | 

■ Conuneul. do Bello C'ivili, i c. 3i. 
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made the canal to avoid these impedunents of entrance ; aud 
the Massilians, to whom he presented this work, derived a 
considerable revenue from the duties which they levied on 
vessels thus entering and quitting the river. Str. iv. 18.3. 
Caesar's ships probably fouad their way to the sea by this 
canal, which was cut from the eastern channel of the Khone, 
a little below Aiiea. M. Gosseliu, in opposition to D'Anville, 
and professing to interpret Ptolemy on the site of Fossfe 
Marianss, places the canal west of Aigues-uiortes — G^og. de 
Straboo. U. p. 21, n. 1, This notion is contradicted by all 
probability, and by the Itinerary, in which rossse Mariance 
occurs between Marseille and Aries. The military object, 
when the canal was made in the Cimbrian war, was commu- 
nication witli Marseille, whence supplies would come to the 
army on the lUione. If the canal had come into the sea west 
of the river's channels, the exit, besides being less convenient 
for Roman purposes, would have been exposed to the alter- 
rmiiMns frem the river which the currents carried westward. 
The climax of the merits of Tarascon pourtrayed by Dr. 
Ukert is, that there are now two bridges of boats which, I pi-e- 
sume, means one from Beaucaire aud one fi-ora Tarascon into the 
island which is between them He does not explain in what 
way this fact affects the prohabdities of the subject It may 
be that the river there has a deeper current than elsewhere, 
but he does not reason upon it, or assert it. 

Dr. JJkcri on Scipio's March. 

Scipio advanced up the country from near the mouth of the 

Rhone to the jilace where Hannibal had crossed that river. 

Accordingly, an estimate of the time in winch he could reach 

that place may help to an opinion on it-s distance from the 



Dr. Tjkert (p. 583) invites that question in words which, I 
believe, aie fairly translated thus—" That the distance of the 
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" point of crossing was not so high up the river as Mandajora 
" and others have supposed, is evident from the account, that 
" Scipio, who had his camp near the coast on the eastern arm 
" of the Rhone, came to tlie camp which the Carthaginians 
" had left, on the third day after their decampment. One 
" may, accordiug to Polybi»is and Livy, reckon the time 
" double : hut, even if calculated the longest, the return of the 
" cavalry, the preparations of the consul, his decampment and 
" march to the position, cannot have occupied more than five 
" or five and a half days at the most." 

The expression so translated, ' reckon the time double,' 
appearing obscure, I sought an explanation of it in the 
J'hilological Museum, where (ii. 679) Dr. Ukert's views are 
thus exhibited by Dr. Thii-hvaU — " That tlie distance of the 
" place, where Hannibal crossed, &om the sea was not so 
'■ great as has been supposed by De Luc, seems to follow 
'• from Scipio's march to the Carthaginian camp from the 
" mouth of the river. He reached it in three days, if, 
" indeed, this is not the time spent both in going and re- 
" turning to his ships, as the language both of Polybius and 
" Livy might be construed." I canuot fiud that either history 
suggests such a meaning for three days. Polybius only saya 
tliat Publius was at the place of crossing ^fiepai^ tierrepov 
rpial "His dva^ir/rj'i Tum Y^apyTjhovltay. Livy says that he came 
to the encauipnient triduo fere post quam Hannibal ah ripft 
Ehodani movit. Neither historian a.'t&igus a duration to 
Scipio's march. 

I had recourse to competent persons, and receivetl different 
constructions of the words Man kann die Zeit doppelt 
berechnen. None were satisfactory in terms : but the words 
certainly seem to contain the idea of measuring the time from 
llanmbal's camp, down to Scipio's camp, and back again ; for 
it was near to the former that the conflict of the cavalry took 
place. The drill of tlic iTilici^ni ajipcurs fioni the words tliitt 
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follow : those wonls suggest a calculation of the time which 
would interveue between the conflict of cavalry and the 
arrival of Scipio at the dcaerted entrenchments : Dr. Ukert 
asserts that the things done in that time, namely, the return 
of the cavalry, the consul's preparations, his decampment aud 
march to the position, would at the most have occupied five 
days, or tive and a half ; aud, hy this, he seems to insinuate 
that, if the encampment had been as high up as Koquemaure, 
those things must have occupied a longer time. 

I cannot admit that they would, Scipio came to the posi- 
tion " in three days after the decampment of the Cartha- 
ginians :" those three days are exclusive of the day of that 
decampment : and it seems to me that all the things which 
Dr. Ukert enumerates as only requiring five days and a half, 
which he thinks not enoujjh tor our theory, could not only be 
done in that time he names, but in less time. Three or four 
days after the aval^vyri, would have been ample for our 
theory, and decidedly too much for tlie theory of TaraacoiL 

Let us suppose that the engagement of cavalry took place 
on a Monday morning, aud that Hannibal and his army wei-e 
en route the following day, Tueatlay: Scipio might reach their 
encampment in thi-ee days after they were en route, namely, 
on the Friday. The news of llie engagement, which took 
place in the morning and was soon over, would reach the 
consul in the course of the following day, Tiiesday : and we 
may believe that he marched the next morning, and, by three 
days' march reached the position which the enemy had 
abandoned. It is to be observed that the day of Hannibal's 
departure was before those three days of Scipio, who arrived 
riiikpai<; varepov rpKri t^<! ava^vylj^. Where was the diffi- 
culty ? Was not a day and a half ample for the intelligence 
to travel ? In the morning, before Hannibal assembled hia 
troops to the conference witli tJie Cisalpine chiefs, ho had sent 
out the five bundvi'd Nuniidiau lini-se to i-ecounoilre ; they fell 
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in with the Roman detachment aboost immediately ; " not 1 
" far from their own encampment." After a sharp enconnter I 
the survivors came in again pursued by the enemy, and \ 
arrived just as the assembly was broken up. They were in j 
their own quarters again early in the day. The residue of 
this day, together with the next day, sufficed for the report of J 
these proceedings to be carried to the consul. The speed of | 
this intelligence is not to be measured by the speed of an 1 
army's march : aud, though the history says that the liomas I 
horse returned to their camp and reported to Scipio, we need j 
not suppose them all moving together, the best horses keeping l 
tack for the worst. News travels according to the speed cS 1 
the swiftest, not the slowest ; and the native horse, familiar ' 
■with the country, were acting in this detachment. Even if ] 
Scipio, neglecting ordinary foresight, had not provided for the 
transmission of intelligence, sixty miles was no inipossibls 
distance, in a. day and a half with the intei-vening night, for J 
the best horses to carry news to head-quarters on so momen- ] 
tons an occasion. 
. The intelligence found Scipio in a full state of readiness, J 
He had known Hannibal to be on the Rhone before ever 1 
he sent the cavalry forward, and had consulted with the I 
tribunes where he might best bring the enemy to action ; He 
could not tell which he might see first, his own cavalry 
returning or the enemy. We cannot doubt that he was in 
march the next morning ; and three days' march would J 
easily btiug liiui to the site of the encampment, opposite to I 
Koquemaure. 

If any should doubt that a Roman army could he i 
sixty or sixty-five miles in three days, 1 say that my ail- 
ment does not require it. I am not bound to contend that 
Scipio's army did march that whole distance. In the first 
place, sixtj'-five miles is our distance fi-om the sea, and 
the camp may have been some mile-s above high water-mark, i 
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Then it is not improbable that the force was beginning to 
move to the interior, while this detachment was away ; and 
certainly it is not to be assumed that the entire force ever 
completed that march, and actually reached the scene of the 
deserted entrenchmeuta. Polybius says, " The Roman general 
coming to the place and finding the enemy gone, was ex- 
ceedingly astonished." At this time, the mass of his army 
may have halted short of that place. But the consul would 
desire to satisfy himself on the enemy's proceedings ; intelli- 
gence of what happened would meet him on his advance ; 
and he would hasten forward with a sufficient escort. We 
are told that, when he found the Carthaginians to Iiave aban- 
doned the position, and to he three days in advance of him, 
he detijrmincd at once to retrace his steps to his sliips. In 
all probability the onler to that effect was received and 
obeyed by tlie mass of the army, without their ever reaching 
the site of the encampment. 

Now consider the events as applied to the Tarascon theory. 
If the passage and the encampment were near to that place, 
the Boman cavalry must have gained their success at a dis- 
tance of about thirty-six, certainly not forty, miles from the 
sea, and less from their own camp. Suppose this to be on a 
Monday morning — is it to be believed that Scipio. all ready 
and eager for action, oTrei/Smi' av/Afii^ai rots virevavTioK, 
with no Durance intervening, with a more unqualified favour 
from the natives for expediting his communications, could 
not find his way to the place so as to know that the enemy 
was gone, until the Friday i He would have been there ou 
the Wednesday. 

My friends of the Oxford Dissertation relate, p. 45, that 
Hannibal put his iufantrj- in march on the day after the 
conflict, and himself followed with the cavaliy and elephants 
two days after the infantry marclied up the river ; and that 
tlie consul aiTi\cd three days alter the depiutiire of Han- 
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iiibal. Polybius says, " after the decampment of the Cai-- 
" thagiuians," t^9 dva^vyrji rav Kapxv^oviav : and, if Haa- 
nibal had stayed two days behind, which he did not, acafuytj 
was the breaking up of the force when the iufautry marched : 
T^v Twv ire^oty exivet Svva/iiv etc tov ya.paKo<i eh iropeiav : 
this was the «va5'''7'i of the Carthaginians : and Scipio, 
Cuming to the place in three days after this, came four days' 
after the fight. 

But Hannibal did not stay two days behind : Polybius says 
nothing to anthoriae that notion. H. Long says justly, that 
" there is no reason for assigning different days to the departure 
" of one force and of the other." The naiTative imports 
unambiguously, that Hannibal moved forward with the cavalry 
and elephants in the course of the same day on which he 
had sent forward the infantry. And why not? He had 
been engaged in providing for the transport of the elephanta 
(c. 42) during the absence of Hanno. He had selected men 
for the execution of the work (c. 44} before the conference 
with the Cisalpine chiefs. The preparations being complete, 
why sliould he not bring them over the river the next 
morning, and proceed with them the same day ? There are 
no words which import the contrary ; none that indicate 
■ a continued separation of the forces, or that he passed a 
night near the place of passage after the infantry had moved. 
The historian says, that Hannibal at daybreak drew out all 
his cavalry towards the sea (i. c, below the scene of opera- 
tions), and put the infantry in motion, &c., and that ha 
waited liimself for the elephants i he describes the process 
of their transportation ; and then tells ns that, when they 
had been brought over the river, Hannibal went forward, 
brii^fing up tlie rear with tliem and the cavalry. 
of four consecutive days brought them to the island. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Taraaeon Theory. Arguments of H. L. Long. Dwiantx from 
the Sea. Distance from EmjKirium.- Tlie single Strf-am. 
Strabo aiui the Tfieodosian Table. 

Ma, Hekry Losg, na well aa Dr. TJkert^ lias endeavoured to 
prove that Hannibal crossed the Rhone at TaraBcou. But 
they have hardly a point of agreement in common. Ukert, 

assenting to the obvious construction, by which the 1,400 
stfuUa, from the passage of the Ehone to the first Alps, 
are divided into 600 and 800, struggles against the most 
palpable facts, to reconcile his route with these proportion-i. 
Long, by a new mode of construing the text, makes the 
division to be 800 for the march to the Is^re, and 600 for the 
progress to the Alps, This novelty, with the general merits of 
hia scheme, will be most conveniently examined under our 
second head of inquiry : at present I notice those arguments 
which are applied directly to the place of crossing the Rhone. 



On the distance from the Sea. 
The question of measurement along the Rhone ia dispensfd 
with in Long's commentary, pp, 22, 23, hy an intimation tliat 
the four Jays' journey or march from the sea, which Polybiua 
speaks of, does not import a distance from the sea at the 
mouth of the Rhone, but from the sea which Hannibal had 
left behind Mm at Narba The idea is new. Suppose that 
my friend, having just come up from Southampton, was 
dealing with white bait at Blackwall, and some one should 
inquire the distance to the sea. Would he in his answer 
compute a measurement to Southampton, or to the moutli of 
the Thames ? I think he would reckon to the mouth of the 
Thames, though he would be much farther from the sea there, 
than if he were at Taraaeon. In the matter now before ua, 
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context 09 well as proximity, bespeaks the mouth of the J 
Ehone : in the aaoie sentence where Hannibal is said to 1 
nearly fonr (Jays from the sea, he ia said to be employed in 1 
effecting a passage of the Ehone ; and the historian speaka ] 
of vessels vscA for descending that river to the ssa. The I 
reason for notifying the distance from the sea, is to define tha ] 
latitude of Hannibal's position on the Ehone, Very diETerent I 
words would have been used, if lie had desired to give the 1 
distance traversed from a past point of tlie march. Eeading ] 
forward, we find that, while the elephants are passing over | 
the Ehone, the cavalrj' is drawn out we wjooj 9aKaTrav. Ja | 
this too the sea at Narho ? 

It is fair to say that Long announces this notion with great I 
diffidence, I quoto it, because it ia useful to show the argit- I 
meuts to which the ingenuity of a theorist can be driven. 
If ever he shall renounce Narho, a terminus which requires I 
110 miles to he accomplished by hardly four days' work, | 
1 hope he will lean to our construction, which performs 65 in I 
that time, rather than to Dr. Ukert's, which reduces it to 35. I 
Bnt alas! if my friend gives up Tarascon, what will become J 
of Grenoble! 



On the distance from Emporium to the passage of the Rhone. 

Polybiua states this distance to be'about 1,600 stadia = 200 ' 
miles : an amount which, upon fair examination, is found to 
accord so nearly with both the rival crossings, that it fumishea 
no preference to either. From Emporium to Nimes, a space I 
which is common to both these lines, it is agreed to reckon. J 
177 miles; the Oxford Dissertation adds 30 for their con- 1 
tinuation to Roquemaure; making 207 m. '= 1,65() stadia I 
H. Long adds 15 for his continuation to Beaneaire, making [ 
192 m. = 1,352 stadia. Need we discuss whether 1,552 or | 
l.li.^fi best repvpnents "about 1,600?" 
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Long relies on tliia, that his distance is below the amount 
named, not alx»ve it : and lie insists, p. 20, that, when Poly- 
biiis employs the word ir^pl, adding it to a round number, 
lie commonly exceeds the real distance. Now it a man in- 
tends to exceed the real distance, he must have means of 
apprehending what the real distance is. Polybiua in ex- 
pressing the distances of this march, has used irepi twice ; 
and he does so because he could not know the real distances : 
once, when he includes the passage of the I'yrenees ; once, 
when he includes the passage of the Alps. He could not 
have ascertained or heard of any measured distance in these 
two instances. Where was he to find an estimate to aid 
him \ There was none ; and therefore he used "rrepl. My 
friend is in tlie common error of supposing that Polybius 
spoke with knowledge of Boman measurements between 
Emporium and the llhone. When they did establish a Way 
through France into Spain, it did not touch Emporium, It 
is tnie that Polybius apy'Iies "Jrepl for qualifying an ex- 
aggerated total ; when he has euiinieTated many amounts, 
which added together would be 960, he will probably say, 
&<ne elvai, irepl 1,000: but where, as in the instance before 
us, irepi is merely prefixed to an amount not alleged as the 
addition of others, it need only imply doubt, and the number 
expressed need not be excessive. It is vain to strive bei-e for 
a few stadia more or less than 1,600. Wc cannot plant a flag- 
etaft' on the shore of the Rhone as the very ti?nuinus of that 
section of the march : and, if any man should propose Aries in 
preference to Eoquemaure or Tarascon, we would controvert 
it on better grounds than the distance from Emporium. 



The single Sirmm. 

Tliough diffident of one discoveiy. Long rests confidently 
in another which be has made, f<ir indicating the place of 
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5, and whicli lias escaped alt other critics : it coticema 
the words Kara, rfiv avrX^v pvatv, " at the single streum," Hia 
views are expressed thus ; — "Tliese words Iiave been thought 
" to mean a part of the stream uninternipt«d by any of tliose 
" islands with which the Elione abounds: an explanation in 
" which I cannot at all concur ; for the words are most cer- 
"tainly apphed by Polybius to the passage at Eeaucaire, ii^ 
" contradistinction to the passage at Aries ; for at Arlea the 
" bifurcation of the Ehone begins : at Aries there are two 
" streams, and the passage would have lieen koto t^^ SiTrX.^it 
" pvviv. Polybius, speaking of the Po, employs the same 
" expression — r^i* fiev yap wpdtTtjv ck rStv irtjymv ej(^ei pvaiv 
" air\i}v, try^i^erai S' ei's hiio fiipTi tcara tow Trpoaeeyopeva- 
" ficvovs Tpeya^okovv, thi! river flows from its soui'ce in a 
"single stream at first, but is divided into two branches in 
" thp country of the Trigaboli." — P. 1 8. 

The illustration is expected to Kelp us in assuming, that ths i 
term air\ij pvcK not only negatived the double crossing a£.i 
Aries, but that it affirmed another place of crossing : so thab . 
we may learn from it, both where Hannibal did not cross, and 
where he did cross. A liasty inference under any state of 
facts ! Here it is connected with the old blunder of supposing- 
that Polybius testifies to Homau roads in Frauce. Long 
stamps them as Roman ways, saying, p. 17 : — " The words (jE! 
" Polybiiis are. decisive ; he distinctly points out a road 
" between Emporium and the Rhone, measured and marked 
" by the Romans. No other Roman way leading from Nlmes 
" to the Rhone exists, even in tradition : it follows therefore, 
"that, either at Beaucaire or Aries, Hannibal must hava 
" effected his passage ; and we are at once relieved from all 
" donbt as to which of the two places we are to choose, by 
" the words of Polybius himself, Kara rfiv airXTjv pvtriv." 
The best excuse for Long's error on Roman ways is, that ou* 
common friends of the Oxford Dissertation had themselvM 
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been similarly oblivious: they tell ua, p. 39: — •' Polybhia 
" obsen'es that he is correct in his reckoning, becaiise the 
'* Romans have carefully measured and marked it at every 
" eight stadia. It is evident from this, that lie wishes us to 
" understand that the army marched aloug that track which 
" was afterwaiils the great Uomnn road to Nimes." It has 
been shown that Polybius never heard of it himself. 

This argument, however, on the single streaui is intrinsically 
void of effect If Roman ways had been eatabhshed while 
Polybius liveil, and at the very jKiints desired, he would not 
have sought to be understood through so blind a reference. 
If he had trusted that hia Greek countrymen whom ho 
addressed, or anybody else, would identify " single stream " 
with one town, and " double stream " mth another, wliile he 
mentioned neither, he would ill deserve the character which 
he enjoys, of imparting ideas through intelligible symbob. 
No student, Greek, Roman, or Gaul, would have been wiser 
by such instruction. Moreover, the instruction would not 
have been true. It is true that about 600 years after the 
invasion, Aries was celebrated for the duplicity of its river. 
The double bridge is among the praises sung by the poet 
Ausonius : and this renown of Axles perhaps excited the 
ailment, and seduced a lover of poetry into his contrast of 
airKf} and StrrX^. But the contmst is imagined against fact : 
in this river of islands, other places, more or less favoured by 
fame than Aries, ciin boast a duplicity of stream Not only 
the greater towns on the Lower Rhone, but ling's owti emblem 
of aimiilji'ity, Bcauoaire itself, enjoys a double crossing, having 
the Slime advantage hy means of a small island, which Aries 
has by the apex of a large one : and, when he proclaims " at 
Aries there are two streams," he may add with equal truth, 
" at Avignon there are two streams," and "' at Tarascon there 
•re two streams :'" ncaTa ttjv tt-rX^v jtviriv. without more, dia- 
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Ore ancient Registers of Distance. 

Aa Dr. Ukert declines to antedate the commencement of 
the conqiieat of Gaul, there is not much comment in which he 
and H. Long run together, Lideed Strabo's fact, that in the 
time of Augustus there waa a way of getting over the Khone 
at Tarascon, supplies the only item in which there is sympathy 
between them. From this result of Eoman conquest, both are 
encouraged to conceive, that, two centuries earlier, a Cartha- 
ginian invader of Italy had taken tliat crossing : one critic 
making it incident to the route of the Mont Cenis, the other 
to the passage of the Little St. Bernard ; each with a view to 
his own ulterior constructions. But neither backs hia case 
with practical authority. They bring forward no instances of 
that crossing being used hy armies : it is not suggested that 
the colonisers of Karbo crossed at Tarascon ; nor the troops 
of Fabius, or of Marius, or Pompey, or Cresar. Illustration is 
wanting. 

The Itineraries have been searched in vain ; both that 
which bears the name of Antoninus, and the later one of 
Jerusalem : unhappily, neither furnishes the wished-for track. 
The Via Aurelia proceeds by the Maritime Alps to the Ghone 
at Aries : the Iter in Hiapanias proceeds by the Cottian Alps 
to the Ehone at Arlea : nor Ugernum nor Taraeco exist in 
these registers. Long at last brings forth a witness not 
adverted to by the other patron of this passage : he appeals 
to the Theodosian Table, a geographical portrait of unknown 
manufacture, but considered to represent a state of things 600 
years after HannibaL The artist certainly might have known 
that there was some crossing at Tarascon : and, if he had 
exhibited it, we should take the fact for what it is worth ; he 
may have known more than he draws : hut we are asked to 
reason from what he does draw. 

In page 17 of Long's march of Hannibal, he rejoices in 
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two roads leading from Nismea to the Klione. He says, 
" they are really Roman, as well as being still in use as 
" important thoroughfares, Of these, one runs in a direction 
, " due east from Nismes to Beaucaire, the ancient XJgernum ; 
" the other takes a south-easterly course to the celebrated 
•■ city of Aries, formerly the more celebrated Arelat«. The 
" road U> Aries seems to have been the most freijuented 
" of the two, and appears in all the Itineraries ; that to 
" Beaucau-e is given in the Theodosian Table, and is noticed 
" by Strabo." Unhappily, in this Theodosian Table we look 
in vain for " two roads leading from Nismes to the Rhone." 
We know that Beaucaire is on the Ehone : but perhaps the 
Theodosian artist did not : his Ugemum is not on the Khone : 
the portrait which is appealed to, gives only one road, which 
seems to reach the Rhone at Aries ; and Ugemum is exhibited 
as a half-way house between that place and Ntmes. Whatever 
be the pretensions of Beaucaire and Tarascon to have given 
passage to Hannibal, my friend must not rest them on the 
delineations of the Peutingerian Chart — animum picture 
pascit inanL 
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Tttliula Ptiitintjaiana. 
Carte de IhUinger, or. Table Tkeodomcane. 



This old document, just referred to, will be mentioned again, 
80 I take the opportunity of gi^'ing some account of it. 

These tables are supposed to have been made A.D. 393, at 
Constantinople, by order of the Emperot Tlieodosius, and to 
have accompanied him when he crossed the Alps to oppose 
Eugenius, and when he came after his successes to Milan. 
On the decay of the Empire, they fell with other spoils into 
the hands of barbarians, and w-ere carried into Germany : 
they axe supposed to be alluded to by Jomandes, Bishop of 
Ravenna, who flourished about a.d. li^-^'i. 
H 2 
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Their known history is this, — In 1459 Conrad Celtes was 
employed by the Emperor Maximilian to travel in search of 
ancient manuscripts and curiosities ; he found this document 
in a library at Spiera : instead of carrying it to his patron, he 
gave it to his friend Conrad Peutinger of Augshui^, and 
confirmed the gift by his will. Peutinger always intended to 
have these tables engraved and published ; but he died in 
1547, not having carried his intention into effect. He had a 
small portion of them copied ; and the copy was discovered 
in 1587 by Jfarc Velser, a friend of the Peutinger family, who 
published it at Venice in 1591 : in about seven years after 
that, Velfler succeeded in findiug the original parchments ; 
and he had them engraved in copper-plate on a reduced 
scale, and published at Antwerp. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century and the early part of the eighteenth, there 
were fresh editions by diiferent persons ; but all derived from 
that of Velser, without any fresh inspection of the original 
document; the last being that of Nicholas Eergier in 1736. 
In the meantime the Tables themselves were beginning to 
move from their obscurity ; about 1714 Wolfgang Sulzer, 
probing into the dusty recesses of the Peutinger hbrary, 
discovered them, and suggested to one KUz, a bookseller of 
Augsburg, that he might endeavour to purchase them. The 
I'eutinger who then owned them, allowed KUz to have them 
at no ertravagant price ; and, on the death of Kiiz, his family 
were willing to sell this curious relic, which many persona of 
distinction were desirous to possess. Prince Eugene became 
the purchaser in 1720 ; and in 1738 it went, with other 
literary treasures that had belonged to that celebrated man, 
into the imperial library of Charles the Sixth, and it is at 
Vienna at this day. In 1741 it underwent a scientific 
reparation ; accurate engravings were made by Solomon 
. Kleinpr^ of the size of the original Tables, and published ia J 
17.'.3: '>y Francis Christopher de Sclieyb. 
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POLYBIUS INTERPEETED. THE BEGINNING 
OF ALPS. 



CHAPTER I. 

The march of "[.iOO stadia may he taken in two parts; I. to (lie 
Itire, 2. lo llu Ifffinning of Alps. Hannihul, crossing Oie 
J^re, went forward. Most critics make him recross ths Jshv, 
and tJien seek the A Ips. Five incidents mark the pi-ogress to 
(he Alps: ten days ; 800 stadia ; along the river ; country 
for cavalry; country of the Allobroges. 

In diBCussing the first litigated tenuiiius, the place of 
crossing the Rhone, we have gained a knowledge of the 
march, lor 600 stadia beyond that poii>t; namely, to the 

Ils^re : we now have to delineate tlie remaining 800, for com- 
pleting the 1,400 of Polybiua. 
Here the combatant critics are of two sorts : those who 
continue the march north of Is^re, and those who turn to 
pursue it south of Is^ra None leave that river quite un- 
touched, save the accola of the Eygues, who finally parts 
from the Rhone soon after he has crossed it. We propose 
to cross the Isira with the whole armament, and to proceed 
ou our mai-ch to the Aljis. Some caiTy the whole force over, 
but bring it back again ; and our most hiborious opponents. 
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the CenisiaQs, make a reluctant admission, that some opent- . 
tions may have been at first conducted on the other side 
of the river, ' 

Little need be said for identifying the Island. Some 
indeed have invented islands for tlieir particular theorieSL 
Mr. Whitaker's Island is the town of Lyons, enclosed by 
ite hills and two rivers. Others have insulated a space with 
the Ithone, the Is^rc, the Drac, and the Drome : and M. 
Fortia d'Urban found the Island near his own farm on the 
Eygnes. Those, however, whose speculations deserve serioos , 
notice, commonly accept the region enclosed by the Rhone, 
the Tsh'e, and their connecting chain of mountains, as the I 
Island of the Polybian history. 

Some who have pretended that the ai-my did not cross the 
Tsere, have relied on this — that Polybius does not relate the 
operation. That argument favours no theory. Every scheme 
of march requires river-crossings not mentioned in the nar- 
rative. The more recent commentators make Hannibal 
to recross the Isfere, bringing the auxiliary force with 
them : and then send the whole expedition over the Drac, 
which they paint as most f^rmidablt As they cannot pre- 
tend that Polybius has told them these things, it is idle 
to rest on his silence about rivers. From the Ebro to the Po 
the only river whose passage is described op asserted is the \ 
Ehone. 

Hannibal's passage of the la^re, however, is not left to ' 
conjecture. It is necessarily implied in the operations told : 
it appears in the wonls KaraKa^wv ev avr^' trvveK^a\Av. ' 
If a man has kicked another out of a house, we are apt 
to believe, that for the operation both were in the Iiouse. , 
And, if it were suggested that he only kicked him out by I 
persuasion, such a word as iTvveTTi6ifievo^ would give the idea j 
of personal conflict, requiring the presence of the ^ent as J 
wuU as the patient. The dclailt^ prove movements Iwyond 
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the Is^re : aud the crossing of it is a kuowo fact, withont 
being separatj?!y alleged. 

It is because that river was crossed, and because the region 
beyond it became important as the scene of events, that this 
region, the Island, is the object of particular description by 
the historian, as to its character, size, and boundaries : while 
not a word is bestowed upon the country on the left bank, 
which 80 many writers hold up as the course of the march. 
M. De Luc rightly comioends the judgment of Polybius in 
his designation of the boundaries of the Island, and the 
assimilation of it to the Delta, a place which his public 
emplojinents had brought him acquainted with. He says ; — 
" Je ne crois pas que I'oit puisse trouver nullo autre part en 
" Europe, un pa}'3 dans une situation semblable h. celle de 
" cette contree qu'on appeloit I'Isle. II y a bien des rivieres 
" qui se rencontrent ; mnia oii sera la chaiue des moatagnes 
" qui, en s'i5tendant d' une rivifere ^ I'autre comme une 
" haute uuraille, enfermera uu pays de uiani&re h. I'tsoler 
" complfetement." Dr. Ukert, indeed, refers to the same ex- 
pressions (Ipj) SvffTrpoaota, xal huakfi&oXa, Kal ff^eSov, «s 
etVetv, dirpoana, for a proof that I'olybius did not conceive 
Hannibal to have marched through tlie mountains which 
bound the Island: and Dr. Thirlwall has inadvertently 
called that remark sagacious. Sagacity, if any there were, 
would belong to M. Laranza, who had ventured upon it 
before. I see for better sense in the Oxford Dissertation, 
where the description is spoken of as agreeing admirably 
with tlje lofty barrier that e.\teuds from Grenoble to the 
Rhone, and where the term ff;(eSov, tus fitrelv, atvpoana, 
is said to point evidently to a passage through it. That 
which is really airpoirnov woiUd not be called a-xf^ov. tov 
elvelv, airpoanov. Niebulir, recoiniing the irruption of the 
Gauls, calls the Alps, " the seemingly impassable mountain 
barrier of Italy." " 

• Translation by Ibire and Tl.iii«Hll M edit. ii. }». .511. 
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Seeing that Hannibal crossed the la^rt; and entered the 
island, we pursue our subject by inquiring how he got out erf 
it. We read that he aided a prince of that country in re- 
pressing a revolt of hia subjects, and that he received from i 
him substantial proofs of gratitude. The progress to the first ■ 
Alps is told as followa (c. 49, 50) : — " But the chief thing was 
" this : as they were in a stat« of much apprehension about 
" their progress througli the country of the Gauls called AUo- 
" broges, he covered their rear with his own forces, and so 
" gave security to their march until tliey got near to tlie 
" passage of the Alps. Hanuibal, baring in ten days per- 
"- formed a march of 800 stadia along tlie river, began the 
" ascent to the Alps ; and it came to pass that he fell into the 
" greatest dangers. As long as they were iu the plain country, 
" all the detached chieftains of the Allobroges held ofi' from 
" them, partly iu fear of the cavalry, partly of the barbariauB 
" who escorted them. But, when the latter had turned back J 
" homewards, and Haunibal's troops were beginning to ad- 
" vance into the difficult places, then the leaders of the | 
" Allobroges, collecting themselves together in sufficient force, \ 
" pre-occupied the advantageous posts, by which it was necea- | 
" sary that Hanuibal's forces should make their ascent." 

These few words exhibit five things as necessary incideuta 
to this very interesting part of the controverted track^l. The 
progress was performed in ten days, 2. It was a progress of J 
80O stadia. 3. It was along the river. 4. It was, so far a 
the ally accompanied the army, over a country where cavalry 1 
could act. 5. It was through the country of the Allobroges. ^ 
By these five tests 1 propose to ti-y all the routes which have 
been offered to us from near the confluence of the rivei's to the 
beginning of Alps. Any which does not fairly embrace these \ 
incidents cannot pretend to be that which Polybius has ' 
described. 

There iiix- ihi-ep loulc;; by which llie uiarub hits been sup- I 
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posed to proceed ouward t'lvni tlie hhe ; tliat ia to say, to 
quit llie island wltliout rocrossing that river. Oue of these is 
our owu M'ay hy the Mont du Chat. Another is that which, 
following the Rhone to Geneva, and along and beyond the 
lake, finds the first Alps at Martigny.* Another is tliat 
which keeps the right bank of Istre, through Grenoble to Ia 
Buisai^re, under the heights of Fort Karraux. The routes 
■which are traced to the Aljia by proceeding southwards from 
the Ism aiv niiuieixius. 



CIIAITEE II. 

T/if Mo„l (fi- ChUfHlJUs all t/ie n-ynimlv* o/ Polyhiits. 

In our march to that which we deem the dpa^oXij of the 
history, we satisfy the text in all respects. The line of pro- 
gress which we maintain attends the Khone to Vienne. There, 
leaving the river, it finds it again at St, Genijt, and, having 
attended its course for a time, enconntera the first Alps in 
the Mont du Chat, at the northern part of the mountain 
barrier which ranges from the Isire to the Rhone, commonly 
called the chain of the Grand Chartreuse. There, we say, 
b^n the Alp.s of the history, 

"While I support my own views, it will be convenient some- 
times to contra.st them with the doctrines by which the pre- 
tensions of other tracks are exposed. But I shall give, in 
addition, some separate notice of each adverse track ; two of 
which proceed north of Is^re, and the rest south of Is&ro. till 
they severally reach the Ali»s. 



* A fnrlher piiigreee up tl 

not propose any BOjuinite d 
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1. The Ten Days. 

Tlie time and space belonging to the progress now spoken 
of, are to "be reckoned from the expiration of the time and 
space which belonged to the previous progress, from the pas- 
sage of the Khone to the Island. That progress was accom- 
jilished by four days' marching : and our ten days will run 
from the end of those four days, as our 800 stadia will be ia 
continuation of the COO which must have been covered in 
those four days. There is little dissent on tliis jHiint Our 
weightier opponents date their further time and space from 
near the confluence of the rivers. 

No part of these ton days can have been employed in free 
and easy progress. Tlie march was in some degree em- 
Imrrassed by an enemy hovering in frojit, instead of being 
lilted by the appi-ehension of one in piirsnit. I!ut had all 
been in so practicable a country as the plaiu of Dauphind, a 
continuous march of 100 miles woidd not occupy ten days. 
ISut it had been retarded by the operations in the Island : not 
only by interference with the hostilities, but by the collecting 
and distributing of the supplies ; for which purpose we must 
suppose a liaJt at Vienne, the probable head-quarters of the 
ally. There was also the crossing of the Is^re by the Cart.ha- 
ginian armament : and, although this must have been facili- 
liited by friends instead of being obstructed by enemies, we 
may take it into the account of time. Accordingly, though a 
given progress was made in the ten days, it is unlikely that 
each could be a day of progression. We shall find hereafter, 
that of the fifteen days in which the Alps were traversed, 
some were not days of progress. In this march to the begin- 
ning of Alps, tliere is one who must be displeased with the 
slowness of our ndvance, Mr. II. L. Long, who. in his own 
allotment uf ten days, reckons six of lliem as halting days. 
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2. Thr 800 slmlia. 

Tho teii days were in continiiatioii ot the four days to the 
Island. In those four days an advance was made of 600 
stadia to the Isere ; and to reach tlie Itva^oXf] 'jWiremv is now 
the oVyect of the remaining 800, Ijeing the terminus of the 
1,400 announced by the history. 

Geneml Melville, like Mr. Hampton, had made the track to 
quit the Rhone at St. Eauiliert, a place below Vienne, and to 
cross the countiy to les Echelles, not toucliing tlie Rhone 
again.* M. De Lnc made the i]ni>ortant correction here, in 
showing tliat the line of march, though it wouUl avoid the 
great elbows made by the Khone to Lyons and St. Sorlin, 
would come upon the river again at St. Genix d'Aoste, and 
proceed near it towards the foot of the Mont du Cliat. This 
beginning of Alps ia near to Chevelu, a ^dJlage which is in 
front of the Chat, and which corresponds in site with the 
Lavisco of the Itinerary, a place appearing aa being half way 
from Augnatum, St. Genix d'Aoste. to Leuiincuui, Chambtiry ; 
14 miles from each. 

The length of this scope of march from the Is^re to 
the foot of the Chat, is such as fairly to satisfy the 800 
stadia:^ 100 miles of Polybius. The Itinerary of An- 
toninus, Wesseling, pp. 346, 358, gives tlie distances from 
Valentia to TJrsolis, Vienna, Bei'gusia, Augustuiu, Labiscone, 
98 miles : but this includes the 5 miles from Valencia to 
the Is^re, which, being deducted, we have 93 miles. M- Ue 
Luc, however, measiiring from Port de L' Isiire to Yeune 
exhibited the actual distance, showing it to amount to 73,530 
toises^ 97 J Itoman miles. But Venne should bo avoided 
in moving to Chevelu: to get to Yeune, you put yourself 
without any necessity within a range of liills, only to com© 
out again, and go forward to Chevelu : a point on wliidi 
• r>e l.uc. I'd edil. p. 6 1. 
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De Luc was con-eetetl by tlje Oxford Diaatrtatiun. As to 
distance, Yeiine appears to be but twelve miles beyond 
Augustuni, which is two less than to Chevelu ; and I have 
seen myself, in an excui'sion fioin Aix, that the dva^oXij 
may fairly be taken as nearer to the Col, than where the 
village of Chevelu stands. It ia quite just to say, that 
the ascent to Col du Chat well fulfils the 800 stadia of 
Polybius. 

Tliis route, from its superior facility, became afterwards 
a regularly constructed road of the Eoman empire, the only 
one through this chain of mountains. Its perfection as a 
posting road at this day, of course proves nothing for our 
subject : indeed, there has been of late another equally good, 
by Les Echelles through the tunnel to Chamb^ry. Between 
the Chat and that route tliere are two mountain passes used 
by the natives ; but they are mere mule tracks ; and neither 
of them has the Col so depressed as that of the Chat; 
one goes over that part of the range which is called the 
Mont de I'fipine : the other more south by the village of 
Aiguebellette, 

D'AnvUle has conjectured that Noval^se is the Labiaco of 
the Itinerary : a place by which one, who has come from the 
west across the Uuiers, may proceed over the Mont de 
I'^pine to Chamb^ry. This is not said by him in relation to 
Hannibal's track: nor is he contesting the pretensions of 
any other place to represent Lavisco : he had probably never 
heard that any part of the range of the Grande Chartreuse 
afifectod to have given passage to Hannibal He ia dealing 
with the word Labisco in his " Notice de I'aucienne Gaule : " 
and the ground of his conjecture is, that he pereeives a simi- 
larity between that word and the word Laisse : so he points 
out the village of Novalfese, which is a few miles from St 
Genix d'Aoste in the dii'ection of the Mont de I'Epine ; and 
siiya that a small stream, called. La jietite Laisse, runs from 
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thence into the Guiers, I see in Raymond's map the river 
Laisse, on tlie other side of the moimtaing, running from 
ChamWry into the lac de Bourget. But, supposing that 
there is a petite Laisse, such as D'An\-ille speaks of, the 
reaemblance of words will not identify it with Lavisco, in the 
Roman road ; especially when, for supporting his notion, he 
has to alter the figures of the Itinerary, He admits that 
a road from Aoste to ChamhL^ry by Noval^se and the Mont 
de rfepine would not excend 17 or 18 Roman miles, en droite 
ligne ; tlie Itinerary gives 28: so he reduces it by altering 
the XIIII of the first half into Villi. He does not notice 
the possibility of any other track through those mountains, 
but says " il faut franchir le Mont de I'fipinp," and does his 
best to manage the word Lavisco. His thoughts never strayed 
to that region in the view of understanding Polybina, We 
are now so employed, and in coi sirlering the most probable 
track through the Grande Chartreuse chain, are brought to 
the opinion, that the I'olybian incident, distance, accords best 
with Chevelu and the Mont dn Chat. 



3. Along the Rircr — wapn tov Trorafiov, 

All who have written on this portion of the march, except- 
ng De Luc and the authors of the Oxford Dissertation, have 
declined to acknowledge, in the wonis of Polybiua, c. 50, 
■jrapa roy irorafiov, the meaning which I assert aa plainly 
Iwlonging tn them — ' along the Rhone.' 

We coiiiend that, by grammatical reference and the ordi- 
nary use of language, the river Rhone, and no other, must be 
intended : and that for the ten days, as for the prior four days, 
the same words must have the same meaning. This also is 
necessary, for accordance with the primary description of the 
march in c. 3ft, where the section of ' 1,400 stadia from the 
paSB^re of the Rhone to the Alps' is said to be irap' avrbv 
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TOY TTOTa/iov. Nevertheless the advocates of rival theories 
rely on tlie worJ -jrapa, as excluding our march to the Mont 
(lu Chat from all claim to favour ; they say that our course is 
not along the river Ehone, because it hears away from it at 
Vienne, and rejoins it at St. Genis ; and that therefore soma 
other river must have been intended. 

I admit that, if the liiatorian waa studying to pourtray a 
mai-ch keeping always ' at the river-side' or ' along the very 
' banks,' as our adversaries express it, he cannot have conceived 
the line of march which we attribute to liim. But, if he meant 
a march proceeding up the valley of a river to a mountain 
pass wliich rises in the vicinity of the river, then the march 
which we give from the passage of it to the Alps, is along 
the river : and those who will note the distinction between a 
towing path on the shore of a river and the vaUey of the river, 
and will bring plain grammar and common sense to aid the 
comprehension of a siuiple expression, will find that the re- 
quisite conveyed in irapa tov iroTafiiv is rightly fulfilled by 
this route only, and is the conclusive test which should remove 
every scruple of criticism on the first Alps of Polybius. 

The importance which belongs to these words can hardly 
be overrated. No incident in the narrative so much deserves 
to be received as a key to the Alps of Hannibal, as the fact of 
his seeking them along the Ehone. This fact has been denied 
or held dubious, by all who either know not the narrative of 
Polybius, or depreciate it, or evade it, from Chevalier Folard 
to Mr. Ellis. It is, however, to my mind, as clear a fact as l 
ever waa told by words. I proceed then to encounter the I 
formidable array of critics, who have declined to recognise in ' 
those words the sense which I impute to them. 

At tlie bead of the list I must put the Chevalier Folard, as 
he haa the honour to he cited, and to have been almost followed 
by Professor Scbweighseuser. The Chevalier is the author of 
voluminous notes appended to a translation of Polybius by 
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Dom Vincent Thnillier, published at Paris in 1728, in six 
quarto volumes. The work would, perhaps, have been as useful 
if it had not been ' enricbi de notes.' The translation by Dom 
Thuillier of the worda whieh express that section of the march 
with which we are now enga<jed, is unobjectionable. " Depuis 
" le passage du Rhone en allant vers ses sources jusqu'i ce 
" commencement des Alpes d'on Ton va en Italie, on compte 
" quatorze cent stades." But his commentator rejects the 800 
of Poiybius, an important part of the 1,400, as " une faute des 
copistes," wliioh Poiybius itould laugh at. Polai-d, I believe, 
is the founder of this error, in which he has some distin- 
guished di3ci|)les ; a march up tlie Isere from that river's 
mouth. His course is, that Hannibal left Grenoble on Ids left 
hand, and proceeded by Vizille and Bourg d'Oysans up the 
Comanche, crossing the Mont de Lens and the Lautaret, and 
I by Brian^on to the Gen^vre. This he calls " la route la 
plus ordinaire et la plus pratiqni5e des Gaulois en Italie."— 
' Tom. iv. 80. 

Those opinions of Chevaher Folard were pubhshed in 1 728 ; 
and I am not aware of any further criticism that may be 
adverted to concerning the irorafiov of Poiybius until the dis- 
1 of them by Schweighteuser in 1792.* During that 
period D'Anville was flourishing, but was silent on such 
a subject That eminent maji published his "carte pour 
I'exp^dition d'Annibal" in 1739. If he had then heeded 
Poiybius, or aftei^wards when he published his " Notice de 
I'Aucienne Gaule" in 1860, he might have questioned or as- 
sented to the construction of Folard, and roused the attention 
of others to the river. But he did not heed Poiybius, nor 
canvass ids story of HanuibaVs march : he attached himself 
to Livy ; and never invited the learned to Poiybius, as the his- 
torian of Hannibal. I am aware of his citing Poiybius once : 
that was to help Livy ; and he got himself into a scrape by doing 

• In the German edition 9 volumes. 5tli vol Adnolationes. 
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80. But D'Anrille deaervea his great name, aotwithstandiag 
some obliquities. 

The criticism of Schweighfeuser on Folard ia somewhat 
elaborate ; but at last he rightly hesitates to abide by what 
he laid down at first. In 1792, commenting on the words jj«e 
■n-pixt Tr]v tcaXovfievijv v^trov, he WTote thus :— " Ad insulam 
" dieit, non in insidani. Nee eaim dicit Polybius, trajecisaa | 
" Buvium Haunibttlem cum toto agmine, sed jmxta fluvivm I 
" proffressum ait cap. 50. 1, quod cum Folardo de lear^ intelligi 
" potest, ita quidem, ut Isaram k Ixvk habuerit. Subatitit 
" quidem per aliquod temptis cum exercitu ad illam insulam, 
" alteri ex fratrlbus, qui in ilia de regno dissidebant, sup- 
" petiaa ferens ; sed id facere potuit parte copianim fiuviuin 
" trajecta, reliquo exercitu interim in stativis agente. Quod j 
" si etiam totum exercitum Isaram trajecit Hannibal (quod 
" credi potest eo consilio fecisse, ut fluviuin hunc h. tergo 
" haberet, si sequerentur Eomani), non multum tameu deiude 
" versus Septentrionem in Insula progreaaum videtur agmen, 
" sed prope Isaram substitisae, ac deinde adveral hujus fluvii 
" ripi iter continuasse." — Adnolationes ad Pohjh. iii. 49. 

In a subsequent note on Tropevffeh irapa ritv irora/iov, 
commenting on tlie Latin version of Casaubon, which is { 
" propter Rhodanum," Schweighieuser says : — " At non propter 
" Rhodnnum, 6&A propter fiuviwR VoXyhms Aioii : neque Eho^ 
" danum, sed Isaram fluvium nunc dici a Polybio put* 
" Nee enim ininianem ilium anfractum, quern facit Ehodaniia 
" ad Lugdunura, emensum esse agmen, probnhile est ; et, si 
" hfic viJl iter fecisset, multo longiiis sane, quam centum 
" millium paaauum, iter fuissct ab IsarS,, Ehodaui ripam se- ( 
" quendo, usque ad eura adacensum Alpium, k quo deinde 
" quinto decimo die in Italiam pervenire agmen potuit. 
" Omninoqne hoc dicere Polybiua videtur, advera& laarat ripA 
" versus font«m ejus fluvii, decem diebus per C. millium pass. 
■• spatiuni progi-e.«.Bum esse agmen ; eiimque viam postquani 
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■■ per convalles emensum est, delude ipsa moiitium juga con- 
" scendere ccepiase. Sed jam video, eodem loco, quem modo 
" citavi, (cap. 39, 9) ipaum Polybium diserte dicere videri, non 
" discessisse & Rliodano Hamiibalem, donee ad conscensum 
" Alpiiim pervenit. Quod si ita est, iiitelligo, coi-ruere ea, 
" quie de itinere, adversfl, Isane ripil institiito, dicta suut. 
" At dubitare fortasse licebit, an adeo strkte in banc senteu- 
" tiani accipienda aint prfedicto loco I'olybii verba." 

These are the words of a candid man, not the partisan of a 
theoiy ; and his Latin version is " propter Rhodanum." 

Mr. Whitaker does not adopt the Is^ ; he ascends tbe 
Bhone, but forgets tbe limit of 800 stadia : he says, p. 96, — 
" Hannibal kept close to the Ehone, and thus advanced up to 
" Lyon, He still kept close to tbe libone, and thus advanced 
" up to the Alps." Mr. Whitaker finds Alps for him at last ; 
not at Lyon, nor Geneva, but at Martigny. 

M, Letronne is strict upon irapa, which he applies to the 
Ehone for the four days, but afterwards to the Is^re and the 
Drac, saying, — "Annibal, dit Polybe, marcha dix jours, le 
" long du fleuve, I'espace de huit cent stades, et atteigiiit la 
" mont^e des Alpes. Les raots, le long du fleuve, ne s'accord- 
" ent pas avec la route qo'a cfaoisi M. De Luc; car, dans son 
" idt^e, Annibal a quitt^ le Rhone k Vienne, et a travers^ la 
" plaiue du Dauphin^, &c. tandis que Polybe dit formellement 
" qu' Annibal a suivi la fleuve — il le auivit jusqu'au dixi^me 
" jour ; cette mestire t5quivaut i 100 miUes romains ; prise le 
" long de ris^re et du Drac, elle porte k Saint-Bonnet." 
{Journal d^s Savans, Janv, 1819, p. 31.) M. Letronne uses 
bits of three rivers to make " le fleuve," rather than omit an 
anglfl made by one. 

General St. Cjt Nugues pursues boldly the same principle 
(pp. 49, 50) : — " Les mots irapa roy iroTafiOv d^signant le 
" Rhone, ne permettent paa la moindre aberration. Sur lea 
" 54 milles de chemin que I'armt^e d' Annibal, au sortir de 
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■' Vienne, doit piircourir le long dii EhSne pour arriver k 1*1 
" mont^e des Alpes, M. De Luc commence par lui faire 1 
" faire 42 milles loin du Khflne." 

M, Bande de Lavalette sings the same song, pp. 54, 55 
•' II r^sulterait de liV qu'au lieu de faire les 800 stades 
" entier le long du fleuve, Annibal en aurait parcouru 400 4 
"LOINDUFLEUVEl" 

H. L. Long says, " There is no possibility, with any rational 1 
•' result, to produce a march of 100 m. p. along the river, after J 
" Hannibal's arrival at the Is^re (p. 45)," 

M. Larauztt considers that the words -napa rov iroraiuirM 
condemn our system below Vienne as well as beyond it, T3am 
was ready, no doubt, to limit 50,000 men and thirty-seveua 
elephants to a towing-path. He says, p. 39 : — " Quand oaM 
" connait cette partie du fleuve, qui se trouve entre I'ls^mJ 
" et Lyon, on ne pent douter que de ce cotii il hii efit ^t^ jm-j 
" possible de continuer h marclier le long du fleuve Trapi rii* n 
" worafiov : dans toute cette partie de son lit, surtout depois 
" les environs de Gisors, jusque vera St. Vallier, il so trouve 
" encaiss^ entre des rochers escarp(5a qui, sur plusieurs points 
" de sa rive gauche, soit baigni5s par les eaux, et ne laissent 
" nul passage aux pii^tous." The extent of error is exhibited 
thus, p. 41 : — " De Vienne i\ St. Genix J'Aouste. M. De Luc 
" compte 32,300 toises, c'est i dire 16 lieues de poate environ 
" sur 37, pendante lesquelles M. De Luc nous tient ^loign& 
" du Bhflne, k une distance de 6, 5, et 4 lieues il vol d'oiseau. 
" Or, peut-on dire si^rie-usement que ce soit liV marcher le long 
" du fleuve." 

Dr. Ukert chimes in with a liberal translation of the leagues 
of M. Larauza, saying, " Those wlio lead Hannibal through 
" the Island, are obliged to make him mareli some hundred 
" stadia away from the river : which is contrary to Polybius." 

Dr. Arnold did not doubt the fact of the march up the 
Rhone to the Mont du Chat, but he iloes not acknowledge 
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that he learned it from Polybius, He rather justifies tlie 
diaaeiit of other critics, saying, " It does not appear whether 
" the Carthaginians ascended the left bank of the Ta6re or the 
" right bank ; or whether they continued to ascend the Rhone, 
" &c." Withont helping to explain either Trapa or trorafiov, he 
arraigns the historian as the cause of confusion, saying, 
" These uncertainties cannot now be removed, becauise Poly- 
" bius neither possessed sufficient knowledge of the bearings 
" of the country, nor sufficient liveliness as a painter, to 
" describe the line of march eo as to be clearly recognised." 
(iiL 83.) 

Mr. EUis reverses that method : he does not leam &om 
Polybius without confessing his guidance : on the contrary, 
he confesses that he understands the author well ; but he 
renounces him in favour of the fancy which he has resolved 
to cultivate ; his motto is, " video meliora proboque : de- 
" teriora sequor." He favours us with notions which would 
have come with useful weiglit from Dr. Arnold : he states, 
p. 22, in reference to c, 39 : " From this account it is certainly 
" most natural to conclude, that it was tlie same river which 
" was followed up all the way to the beginning of the 
" Alpine ascent ; and not, in the first part of the march the 
" Rlione, and in the second the Is^re." Again, p. 27, " The 
" most obvious interpretation of the words trapa riv iroTa/i6y 
" in chap. 32 would lead us to think, that Hannibal followed 
" up the Rhone from the place where he crossed that river, 
" up to the first • ascent of the Alps." These words are the 
bright spot in Mr. Ellis's work. It is effaced, and the good 
sense of it abandoned, without any reasonable apology. 

iL Keplat (Chamb^ry, 1851) writes, in subservience to 
prior authorities, ■' U est reraarquable, que depuis le chap, 
" 49, oii il a nommd le Scaras, soit I'lsaraa, Polybe cesse 
" de designer nominativement le Rh6ne, dont il avait jusque- 
" Ik fait mention plusieurs fois. " 
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Dr, Liddell in Ma history does not deal with trapa 
■jTorafiov : he believes in the L. St. Bernard; but as he makes 
the grateful chief take leave of Hannibal on the Isfere, and 
near Grenoble, I cannot claim him for an ally on behalf of 
the Ithone. 

There is still another author, and an able one, Mr. Geoige 
Long, who rather aides with our opponents. In Ms article 
" Insula AUobrogum," in Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, he says this : — " Hannibal, after staying a short time 
" in the coimtry about the junction of the Rhone and the 
" Isere, commenced his march over the Alps. It is not 
" material to decide whether his whole army crossed over 
" into the Insula or not, or whether he did himself, though 
" the words of Polybius imply that he did. It is certain 
" that he marched up the valley of the Is^re towards the 
" Alps ; and the way to find out where he crossed the Alpa 
" b by following the valley of the Is^re." Whether the writer 
of this inclines to the right bank or the left bank, he does not"' 
say, nor does he (^uite say, that the invaders went no farther 
up the Rhone. 

Such is the accumulation of wisdom, which refuses to con- I 
fess that Polybius in the words irapa rov iroTa/wv spoke of ] 
tlie Rhone. Now I doubt exceedingly that any man ever rose 
from a perusal of the history itself, having received from it 
the impression that the author meant the Isere ; or that he 
intended a succession of rivers, together representing iroTa/ioy, 
Fact is, however, that critics innumerable have on this 
point come to be infested with the fancy of substituting the ' 
IsSre for the Rhone of Polybius : and the errnr, if such it 
be, ought to receive correction. 

It is quite true, that our line of march up the Rhone doea 
at a particular point strike away from the river, and, avoiding 1 
Lyons, is for a time quite away from the stream Accord- 
ingly, you may think, if yoii will, that Polybius makes too 
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liberal use of the word irapd, and may employ it as an 
argument against us. But the thing to be debated is- this : 
What river flowed betweeu the passage of the Rhone, whioh 
is one terminus of the progress here spoken of by Polybius, 
and the beginning of Alps, which is the other terminus t 
If it is clear from the author himself that this river was the 
Shone, the iirat Alps can be no other than the Mont du 
Chat. 

From the time of Hannibal's reaching the Rhone, that 
river is the main geographical feature in tlie narrative, till 
the expedition reaches the Alps : the valley of the Rhone is 
the scene of the events that are told. M. De Luc observed 
that, before the sentence in question, the Rhone has been de- 
signated fourteen times aa " the river." This is strictly 
true. He is mentioned by name only in the following in- 
stances : when the historian describes the course of the 
Rhone : when he speaks of invasions of Italy made by 
the dwellers on the Rhone ; and when the Rhone is named 
as a boundary of the Island ; these are all the instances of 
'Vo&avo'j. When lie is mentioned in the military movements, 
he is spoken of as " the river." Hanno marches irapa tov 
■jTora/iov. Scipio marches irapa riiv iroTafiov. Hannibal, 
after crossing, marches -rrapa toi* rrorafiov : and in the sen- 
tence before us, having been refitted by the prince of the 
Island, he continues his march to the Alps -n-ap^ tov 
voTaftov. They who allow wora/iop to be the Rhone in 
every other instance, ought to show good reason when they 
Bay that it is not the Rhone in this instance. 

In the host of writers to whom I have referred, many do 
no more than gntmble on the word irapd. Neither Dr. 
Arnold, nor Dr. Liddell, nor Mr. G. Long help the question 
with any reasons for doubt on irapd or on irorafiov. M. 
Letronne alone ventures to argue the question, and deals 
with the words of the historian, giving reasons that iroraftov 
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should mean the lekte. He admits the other instances when 
De Luc has shown it to mean the Rhone ; and says on them, 
— "Dana cea passages, les mots trapa tov -Trorafiov snivent 
" iminediatenient le nom du Rhone, en soite qu'il n'y a point 
" de doute k cet ligard ; an lieu qu'ici le nom dn fleuve qui 
" precede immi^diatement est celui d'lsaras ; le nom du 
" Rh6ne n'est point r^-ptStiS dans I'lntervalle ; il eat done 
" naturel d'appUquer k I'lsere lea mots Trapa tov irorafioy." 
— Jov/ni. des Savajis, Janv. 1819. 

In all the criticism that has heen heaped upon the subject 
of the march, there is nothing more futile than this grammati- 
cal dogma. Dr. Ukert cannot subscribe to it : he is quite 
i-eady to get rid of the Rhone : but, as will be seen, he invents 
facts, instead of perverting language. Others, in their emer- 
gency, have been tempted to accede to the logic of M. Letromie. 
Larauza tells us, " C'est de I'lsfere qu'il a parle en dernier 
" lieu, et depuis cet endroit t^ fiev yap 6 'PoSavov, t§ S" o 
" 'l<Tdpa<:* il ne nom plus le Rh6ne une seule fois." So De i 
Lavalette : — " L'intention de Polybe a du etre en efifet de ■ 
" dfeigner I'ls^re, puisqu' il venoit d'en ^crire le nom." 

If there were truth iu the supposed rule of construction, i 
which there is not, this application of " en dernier lieu " 
would be ludicroua. When Polybius describes the shape of I 
the Island, c. 49, 'PoBavo^ and 'lo-apas are bracketed together, 
as the nominative to aTroxopv<j>ova-i. Then we have the narra- 
tive of Hannibal's interference with the contending parties, 
and the refitting of his army. We then read that, having in 
ten days marched 800 stadia Trapa tov TroTafiov, he began the 
ascent. Here it is that M. Letronne interprets Trora/Mv the 
Isfere, because it was "' the river last named." C'est de I'lsfere 
qu'il a parl^ en dernier lieu ! 



' iii. 49, 6. This is the only place where Polybius names tha J 
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To know what river is intended, we have to regard that 
which is the subject of the story that we are reading," not that 
whose name has last occurred in the text. The historian, in 
describing country, might pause to enumerate all tributary 
streams which flow into the Khone below Geneva : when hia 
narrative is resumed, " the river " will not intend the last of 
tliat catalogiia 

This is but common sense ; and we need not go far for a 
confirmation of it. Let us try M. Letronne by hia own test 
of " the river last-named." Polybius says, c. 49, that in three 
days after Hannibal had marched forward, Scipio came in 
search of him to the passage of the river— eVl t^v tow 
■jrora/iov Sidffaaiv; and probably, when M. Letronne read 
the historj', he believed tliis irorafiov to be the Khone : but, 
if he had looked back for the river last named, and applied 
hia own rule, he would have found that Scipio was looking 
for Hannibal on the Po. Indeed that principle would transfer 
much of these operations to the other aide of the Alps : for 
again, if you will read Hannibal's address to his army after 
crossing the river, and interpret the word Troraftov by " le nom 
" qui pr^cSde imm^diatement," you will perceive that lie con- 
gratulated them on their successful passage of the Po. As for 
the Is&re in the instance before us, M. Letronne iloes not even 
fulfil the philosophy of his own precept : for when, to undei-- 
stand woraftov, he retreats through the text in search of a 
river, the first he stumbles upon is in truth neither Rhodauua 
nor Isaras : he first encounters ras twi' irorafiwv pvirem, the 
streams which confine the Egj-ptian delta. Thus it would 
better accord with the spirit of his doctrine, to maintain that 
Hannibal marched to the Alps up the Nile. 

Tliere is another test, to wliich the discovery of M. 
Letronne must be subjected ; the illustration of an author 
by himself. This also he encountered boldly. Polybius in 
* .'-HM' uiite ill Appendix. 
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c 39, dividing the whole march into five aectionB, mentioned 
tliia section, " from the passage of the Khone to the b^;inning 
or ascent of Alps," as being 1,400 stadia -n-ap' avrov rbv 
■n^orafiov: and one would say, that the term irapa rav 
iTorafiov, as used in the narrative of this same progress, must 
import the same river which was described in that section. 
See how the expression ia used. 

Statemfnl of this section of the march iJt c. 39. 
'Awo Se T75 Sta^aceto^ tov 'Pohavov "TTopevofiivoi^ vap' 
avTov TOV jrOTap-of »5 cttI tos 7nj7d? eto^ Trpo? t^v ava^o\r)v 
Tmv "AXTrewv, ttjv et? 'WdKiav, ^(^CKioi reTpa/coaioi : and from 
the passage of the Ehone, for those who proceed along this very 
river, as if to the source, as far as the ascent to the Alps, 
which leads to Italy, 1,400 stadia. 



The same progress in the narrcUivt. 

C. 47. 1. ^epaiadivrav hi twc 6i)pimv, 'Awt^av ■jrporjye 
wapa rov irarafiov. The elephants having been 
brought over, Hannibal led forward along the river. 

C. 49. 5. 'Awl^at &k Tcovqadpevot ef^5 iiri Terrapa^ ^ftepav 
T^c tropeiav a-nh t^9 SwjQaffew? ^/ee trpo^ ttjit KaKovfiivijv 
N^tT-ov. Hannibal, having marched from the passage of 
the river for four consecutive days, came to the Island, as 
it is called. 

c 50. 1. 'Awl^av h'ev ^p.ipaiv BeKa iropevSet'; trapd tw 
Torapov eit otcraKotrlovi ara^iow!, ^pfaro t^s Trpof 
TO! !i\Xwe« dva^oXJjf. Hannibal, having in ten days 
marched along the river eiyht hundred stadia, began the 
ascent to the Alps. 
Now, supposing a man to have doubted whether the j 

narrative represents the four days' march to the Island, and 

the ten days' further march to the ai'o/SoXjj, to have been 
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along one and the same river, one might expect his doubts to 
be removed on reference to c. 39, which states the entire 
march of I.iOO stadia as being wap airov rbv iroTa/iov. 
M. Leli-onne is not so influenced. He assents to the division 
of the 1,400 stadia into 600 and 800 : but does not allow that 
the river of the 800 is the river of the 600 ; nor that the 
words of c. 39 give the whole 1,400 to those who do tlie 
journey along the river from the passage of it to the beginning 
of Alps. He ailmita 1,400 stadia to be the distance between 
those termini ; but not that the words Tropevo/ievoti -Trap' 
avroy rov iroTafiov ws e-rrl tms TTijydf are applicable to that 
scope of march : be limits their effect to this — that the 
progress was begun up the stream : and contends that 
wopevofiai means only " to set out." 

These are his words — " Si M. De Luc avoit fait attention 
" lui-nu(me k la phrase de Polybe i laqueUe il renvoie, il y 
aaroit vu que les 1,400 stades n'y sont paa comptiSs le long 
da fleuve, et que son opinion k est ^gard tient k ce qu'il ue 
saisit pas le sens de I'origiual, qui du reste a ^t^ fort nial 
entendu. Par les mots irap' airov ray troTafiov lot iirl xa? 
■mrta^, Annibal ue fait qu'indiquer en g^n^ral le direction 
de le route k partir du passage du Khdne : il veut dire 
simplement qu'au lieu de se dinger droit i Test, vers les 
Alpes, on commence par remonter le fleuve ; saua pretendre 
appliqner a k longueur de la route le long du fleuve, la 
mesure de 1,400 stades jusqu'a la mout^e des Alpes." 
{ffoum. des Savaris, Dec. 1819.) 

It seems to me that, if this idea of " movement along the 
river, as if seeking the source," is connected only with the ter- 
minus h quo, and disconnected from the terminua ad quetn, 
you take from those words all their value. Their value is, 
that they help us throiigh ems ■n-pii'i to find the Alps. There 
is a peculiarity of expression in telling this section of the 
march, not used for the other four sections of it The others 
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are told in c. 39, by naming the termini and the distance 
between them. But in this instance, the march is further 
explained, as performed by those who travel a certain distance 
of a river to a certain point. MTiat distance ? Not a fraction 
of 1,400 stadia, but the whole, from one terminus to the other. 
If TTopevo/ievoK is applied only to the SuiffairK of the Khone, 
as the terminus " a quo," the sentence will not connect the other 
terminus, and the latter part of the march to it, with any 
river ; and yet the words employed bespeak such connexion : 
you are to march ois eirl to? Trr/yd^, and you are to do this 
eojs vpim t^i* dva^oX^v. The idea " along the river as if 
tending to the source," attaches itself to the whole scope of 
1,400 stadia ; and those who deny the Rhone are driven to 
maintain, that &ia^da-€a<i inteuds the passage of one river, and 
-TTTiydi the source of another. If Polybius had only wished to 
express that the inchoate movement from the place of crossing 
was up the stream, he would have abstained from all those 
expressions, and been content with dvrioig t^ pevfia-ri. 

In each section of the march, the whole length of the 
section is to be regarded, tlie terminus " ad quern " being tlie 
terminus " h quo " in the uext section. The peculiar terms of 
this fourth section give the most useful instruction. They show 
where Hannibal was to reach the Alps, and quit the Khone. 
They otc in conformity with the statement on the three boun- 
daries of the island — Rhone was one side, Alps were another : 
and the effect of those words is, that you are not to desert 
the former till you are brought to the latter. I say, then, that 
there is a plain and suftieient meaning in the author, more than 
M. Letroune, or Dr. Ukert, or Dr. Arnold give him credit for. 
A man in the nineteenth century can say, " Go to the Mont 
du Cliat." Polybius had no equivocal term ; but he would say, 
and to my apprehension he does say, " Go up the valley of 
" the ilhone as if seeking his source ; do this for 1,400 stadia, 
"and you M'ill find the ascent or begiuiung of Alps." We 
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inarcli from the Sid^aint by this instmction ; we abstain 
from wanderings in the plain that would be frivolous for those 
who are striving towards the source ; we iind tlie Alps at the 
given distance ; we find them in the Mont du Chat. 

These comments I have thought due to the efforts of an 
adversary such as M. Letronne. When Schweighaeuser saw 
that the gi'cat river crossed by the Carthaginian army lasted 
to the Alps, he withdrew liis opiMsition to the Rhone. Not 
80 Mr. Ellis ; he still maintains the Is^re, persevering in a 
bad cause, and after a bad fashion. In my criticism of hia 
" Treatise," I quoted his confessions as they appear above. 
Either by accident or design, Mr. Ellis hod omitted airov both 
from his quotation of and his comment on c. 39. I exhibited 
him in his own words. When he comes to defend himself in 
the Journal of Philology, tL 315, he most disingenuously 
cliargea nie with the omission, saying, " Mr. Law carefully 
■' ignores the word avrov." It was himself who had omitted 
the word in that place, and I quoted him accurately. 

He is still shy of the word. In this second effort he makes 
no comment upon it, but leaves us to speculate on the drift of 
an empty insinuation. This is not difficult : though avrov is not 
to be found iji his " Treatise " (lor his translation of Polybius 
does not begin till Scipio has re-embarked for Italy), we know 
how Mr. Ellis construes avrov. In his own exposition of 
the history, he says (" Treatise," p. 22), " Hannibal went along 

I the very river bank." Now, if the word bank is thrown away, 
not being in Polybius, the remaining words which are in 
Polybius, give the actual meaning — " along the very river ;" 
which is literal and tnie, I say myself, that the river of the 
narrative, c. 50, is necessarily the Rhone, without aid from 
c. 39 ; but the words of chapter 39 leave no exctise for a 
pretence to doubt. 'What river can be meant, but " the very 
river " which is named in the same clause of the same sen- 
teaoe 1 See the immediate context of the words woptvoufvoii 
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trap avTOV tov trora/iov ws itrl to? irtjyd^. The words which 
immediately precede those words are otto t^? Sta,Sa<rea>? tov I 
'PoBavov : and the words which immediately follow them are 
&DS Trpo? T^v avo^oX^i- rav " AXwewv. This amount of pro- 
gress is one of the five sections into which the whole march . 
of invasion is divided hy Polybina, You do not walk up one 
river to find the source of another. 

Some critics have not known that this particular length of 
march is so expressly alleged to have been up one and the 
same river. Mr. ElUs did know it ; he does not, like Letronne, 
proceed under a delusion upon tlie force of vopevofiivoK; : he 
rightly apprehends " the obvious interpretation," and tells ua 
so. Though he only begins his translation of the history in 
the forty-ninth chapter, he read the thirty-ninth, and tells us 
so. Why then persist in pretending that it was one river at 
the initial terminus, and another at the final terminus of thia 
section of the march ? or, if believing it, why shrink from 
asserting it in plain English, and insinuate that his adversary 
avoids a topic, which he liimself dares not grapple with ? 

All honest and I'ational interpretation is set at nought, 
when it is ui^ed that the author contemplated that progress 
of 1,400 stadia as made, not along one river, but along many 
in succession. If one, it is the Rhone : if more, there is much 
to choose from. A long list of critics, ending with Beplat 
and Ellis, make up their troTafioy 1,400 stadia, with a length 
of Bhone and a length of Is^re : Letronne and de Lavalette 
add to this a length of Drac. The Cambridge anonymous 
of 1830 does not reach his dco/SoX)}, till he has performed 
fractions of Rhone, Isfere, Drac, Lnie, Durance, and Ubaye. 
Against these and other plnralists, I stand for one: the 
1,400 stadia were along one and the same river, and that 
river was the Rhone. 

If rioTO/tov is the Rhone, the protest founded on the word i 
irapd becomes an idle scntple, which has unworthily haunted 
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the iniinis of learned men. They have reproached ns with 
the distance k vol d'oiseao between Bourgoin and the Rhone. 
An object may be alongside to the right or left, without being 
near to you, Hannibal was twice as far from the coast when 
he reached the Ehone, as ever he was from the river in his 
march to the Alps : yet he reached the Rhone, " having the 
" Sardinian sea on his r^ht hand." Polybius tells of irruptions 
into Italy with large annies before the time of Hannibal, 
made by Celts whom he describes as dwelling along the 
Rhone, otVoiWe? wapa tov 'PoSavbv vorafiov: that they 
crossed the Alps, and joined force against the Romans with 
the Gauls of the Po. I should like to hear from our op- 
ponents, what were tlie limits of this military constituency : 
how near to the river's bed or banks were the hut^ of those 
who were admitted to the ranks of the invaders. Let critics 
take fui'ther example when they come to the great Italian 
river, and speak of "plaines qu'arrose ce fleuve" — "plaines 
" que le Po arrose de ses ondes." Let them remember that the 
chain of Alps divides ra irehla irapa tov ■jra&iv from the 
valley of the Rhone (Polyb. iiL 47, 4) ; and that those -rreZla 
comprehend a space bounded by the Alps, the Appennine, 
and the Adriatic, (iii. 14, 18). 

An apology for the historian is made by the Oxford 
Dissertation, which I think is not needed for him. It is 
said, " We must remember that Polybius was ignorant of the 
" angle made by the Rhone at Lyons." Why assume this ? 
It is possible certainly, that he never explored above the 
latitudes of the Carthaginian march, and did not appi-eciate 
the amount of zigzag. But let him have known the river's 
course ae by the best modem survey ; he would write as he 
has written : he would estimate a measurement of the march ; 
not a measurement of the river. Even if he had been re- 
porting the length of the river, he need not have traced 
it in its wanderings. Strabo, the oracle of our strongest 
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aJveraaries, imputes this shorter metliod to Polybius, and 
eommenda it : reporting the length, which Polybius had 
ascribed to the Tagus from the source to the mouth, he adds, 
ov St^ttov to triiv rot; <rK6\iei>fiaaiv (ou yap yeoyypcufuKov 
TovTo) aW' itr ev6eia<! Xeymv. — ii. 107. Agaiu, reporting 
Polybius's estimate of the circumference of the Peloponnesus, 
he says, viii 335, that he reckoned it /i^ KaTaKoKirl^ovri, iat 
one not coasting the gulphs or inlets. 

These words amply vindicate the Polybian distance from 
the Is^re to the Alps, a.s avoiding the o-xoXtw/ta to Lyons. 
Our adversaries measure the zigzag line of the river, and say 
that 800 stadia is too short : we measure the line of marcli, 
and are satisfied. Hannibal's guides had the sense to save 
time and distance by not adhering to the banks of that ' 
devious stream : he kept away from it till it offered itself I 
again : and the history rightly shows his course irapa Toy ' 
TTOTa/iov, prescribing it fiij KaTaKoXTri^ovn. 
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4. TIiTouffk a coimtry where Cavalry cmdd act. 
The correspondence of Northern Dauphin«5 with the countiy 
here described by Polybius cannot be disputed : it is an open 
country of undulating plain ; and this character is essentially 
interwoven with the historical explanation of events. To a 
certain point the hostile bodies, which were apprehended by 
the Carthaginians as threatening their advance, were deterred 
from attack by two things ; the nati\'e auxiliary force, and 
the Carthaginian cavalry, that arm of war in which Hannibal 
was always superior to hia enemies. When is this terror said 
to operate ? so long as they were in the plain country — ew 
iv Toit iiriireBoi^ ^aav. When did this terror cease? when 
the ally turned homewards, and the army moved into the 
difficult ground for the assault of the Alps : cavalry, the 
object of fear in an open country, loses all advantage in a 
mountain pass. 
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In Polybins's account ol' this part of the route, evejy term 
has its value and effect : and in this requisite of a country fit 
for the operations of cavalry in protcctiug the advance of the 
army, there is great volue and effect ; it is fiJfiUed by the 
march which 1 am now delineating : whether it belongs to 
any of the routes south of Is^re, we may hereafter inquire. 
Though I consider our adversaries to fall in providing this 
requisite, they acknowledge its importance : and we find the 
most distinguished man among them, Letronnc, on reaching 
a point deep in the mountains, which, in distance, suits the 
track that he adopts, rashly to exclaim, "jusque-la I'arm^e 
" s'^toit trouv^e en plaine '" M. Larauza imputes t« our route 
the want of the required plaiu, because of the rocks which 
occur on the shore of the Rhone in a part below Vienne, 
" depuis lea environs de Gisors jusque vera St. Vallier." But, 
if the country just there is not quite plain, of which I know 
nothing, our cavalry has less occasion for it short of Vienne. 
That place was probably the head-quarters of tlie ally, when 
he refittctl the Carthaginian force after the success which 
Hannibal procured for him ; from that place to the Alps the 
apprehension of Allobrogian assault operated, and the services 
of the cavalry became most important. In all theories of a 
pn^ress south of Is^re, the favouring incident of plain should 
be expected, from the point at which any critic may require 
Hannibal to recross that river atteuded by his ally. 

5. Tiirmtgh Ike country of (he AHobrogea, 
It is important to inquire into the position of this people ; 
and the importance of it is shown by the efTorta which our 
antagonists make to get rid of them, by the confusion, the 
perveisiou, and the invention of history. All are ready to 
give the Allobroges wrong boundaries, or no boundaries ; 
.y to erase them as an item in the argument. It 
i that, as they are the oulv people named, from the 
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Pyreneea to the plain of the Po, they claim particular notice I 
when we seek to identify the line of march. Now the pas- I 
sages of the history, where this people is expressly named, 

are these : — 

Tlie friendly prince lent the aid of his force till Hannibal i 
drew near to the Alps, because of the apprehensions which i 
the Carthaginians entertained of the march through the Gauls \ 
called Altobrogfs. 

While the march was in the plain country, the several 
leaders of the AUobroges abstained from attacking them. 

When the Carthaginians were getting into the difficult j 
places, the leaders of the Allobroges pre-occupied the pass. 

In forcing the pass, Hannibal destroyed, or put to flight, 
the greater part of the Allobroges ; and afterwards occupied 
the town whence they had come forth in the morning to the I 
attack. 

It is thus an essential part of the history, that the pn^resn , 
from the confluence of the rivers to the first Alps was made j 
through the people called Allobroges, and that the pass was 
forced, and the town beyond it occupied, i^ainst the resistance 
of many separate leaders of that nation. At whatever point , 
began the Alps of Polybius, there was the struggle with tlie 
Allobroges : and those who say with Dr. Arnold, that " it 
" does not appear whether the Carthaginians ascended the 
" left or the right bank of the Is^re, or continued to ascend | 
" the Ehone, and that these uncertainties cannot be removed," 
must embrace in this uncertainty whether the Allobroges of 
Polybius were on one side of the Is^re or the other. Dr. 
Arnold does not mention them at all : but Mr. G. Long, who 
has two articles in Dr. Smith's Dictionary, Allobroges and 
Insula Allobrogum, speaks of them as north of Isere, and ■ 
gives no hint of their being to tlie south of it. 

Where then in the time of Hannibal, or in the time of his j 
historian, dwelt the Allobroges? Was the district, which is j 
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80 clearly and minutely deacriljeil aa tlie Island, tlie Island of 
the Allobroges? And was the aoutliem boundary of the 
Island, the Is^re, also a boundaTy of their possessions t One 
of our strongest opponents, M. Lctronne, conceded the former 
point, when he said, " Cette ile est done I'insiUa Allobrogum." 
— Jourti. des SavatiSy Janv, 1819, p. 27. The concession is 
complained of by M, Laranza, who says of M. De Luc's argu- 
ment, that it is "forte, et tr^s forte, mais surtout centre 
" M. Lctronne, qui, plaqant dans I'ile les Allobroges, fait & 
" see adversaires, et bien gratuitement, une concession tout 
" k son d^savantage." M. Letronne himself regretted the 
concession ; for, in a subsequent number of that work, he 
retracted it^ saying he was without information on the 



But we can afford to lose M. Letronne as a believer in the 
Allohrogian Island. We have the ancient authorities that 
this people spread beyond the Island to the north and east. 
Genex-a belot^ed to them : and their north-eastern boundary 
may perhaps be drawn from that town by tlie lake of Annecy 
to Conflans, where they bordered on the Centrones. The 
Is^re was a boundary of their island to the south : Polybiua 
plainly places them on the right bank. What we know 
of the left bank opposite to tliem, places there in succession 
the Segalauni, the Vocontii, and the Iconii, otherwise called 
Ucenl 

The most diligeut myatifier of the Allobroges, M, Larauza, 
says (" Hist, Critique," p. 35) : " Nous convenona que du tems 
" de Cic^ron, de Ci^sar, et ro9mo avant, lea Allobroges occit- 
" paient tout ce paya qui se trouve entre le Saone et I'lafere i 
" c'eat encore li que, plus tard, les pla^ent Strabon et 
" Itolem^e, en leur donnant Vienne pour capitfdi?. Mais 
" ^taient-ils Ifi h. I'^poque dont il est ici question ? Les seuls 
" auteurs qui puissent foumir quelques lumi^res sur ce aujet 
■' sent Polybe et Tite-Live." It is true that these lights are 
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enougb for those who will construe them. But there arc 
other sufficient authorities to the same purpose. 

Ccesar, relating his march from the interior to the ulterior 
Province, says, i. 10, that he arrived " in Rnes Vocontiorum, 
" inde in AUobrc^um finea : ab AUobrogibus in Segusianos : hi 
" aunt extra Provinciam trans Bhodauum primi" Now, .0 enter 
the Allobrogos from the Vocontii, he must have crossed the 
Isfere : and to get on to Lyons, the chief city of the Segnaiani, 
he must have marched through Allobrogea and crossed the 
Rhone. 

In the year which followed the murder of Csesar, Plancus, 
proconsul in the ulterior province, who had been coming to 
the relief of Modena, wrote to Cicero — " ipse in AUobrogibus 
constiti," X. 11. In his iie.\t letter, when .stetrfing to oppose 
Anthony, who was flying into Gaul by the maritime Alps, 
he says — " itaque in Isarfi, flumine maxinio, quod in finibus 
est Allobrognm, ponte uno die facto, esercitum tradusi," x. 15. 
In another letter, he reports that he is advancing, having 
seciu^d the bridge on the Is^re, for D, Brutus's force to follow 
on arriving from the Graian Alp : and in another, x. 23, that 
he has been obliged to retreat through the Vocontii, crossing 
the IsJre and destroying the bridges. This letter is dated 
" Cularone," ex finibus Allobrogum." I think there is another 
letter, in which the Is^re ia mentioned as separating the 
Allobroges and the Segalamii. 

Strabo, after placing the Vocontii along the Durance, iv. 
179, says that they reach northward through mountain valleys 
fLi')(pi. *AWo$plyo}v — 203. And of tlie Allobroges he says, 
that they are the occupiers from the Iske to Lyons ; and of 
Vienne h& says, that it is now raised to the rank of a city, 
where those of high distinction live ; but that, in the earlier 

* Tho ancient name was Culnro ; in a lat«r day Gratianopolis, 
whence Grenoble. Civarone and Cnjarone are aleo found ii 
scripts. 
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days of their power, it had been their metropolis, when ouly a 
village, 

Pliny recognises a similar division of peoples by the Is&re : he 
says, iii. 5, " In agro Cavarum Valentia : Vienna, AUobrogum." 
Ptolemy, in his catalogue of States and Towns of Keltoga- 
latia Narbonensis, ii. 10, says: — "Of those who occupy the 
" country east of the Rhone, the most northerly are the 
" Allobroges, whose city is Vienne, in the middle of them : 
" and next to them are the Segalauni, whose city is Valentia : 
" below them the CavarL" 

These testimonies are calculated to satisfy most persons on 

the position of the Allobroges. But the partisans of the 

Hannibalian controversy are not persuadable like the rest of 

mankind. Larauza is prominent among a host of critics who, 

interpreting the Allobroges of Polybius, deny to them all local 

habitation. He designates them as "une population essentielle- 

ment vagabonde : " whereupon Letronue, repenting in December 

of wliat be had laid down in January, that the Insula was Insula 

. AUobrogum, consents to be ranked among the ignorant — " On 

" peut assurer que nous ignorons tout-fi-fait I'^tat des choaes 

" au terns d'Aimibal. Comment se faire une objection de ca 

I " qu'il est impossible de connoitre." — Journ. des Savans, Deo. 

\ 1819. An anonymous Englishman of bolder chronology 

I declares, " Nor is there any account of the Allobroges that will 

t in the present question till about two centuries after 

" Hannibal's entrance into their territory." Cambridge, 1830, 

Such conception of ubiquity in thi-i people enables the 

|advocates of the Cenis, the Gen&vre, or the Viso, to place the 

jTerthrow of the Allobroges by Hannibal in any part of Gaul 

Fsouth of Is^re, which may suit a theory : one slaughters them 

near St. Bonnet — another on the Ubaye — another iu the 

valley of the Arc — one catches them, after he has got over 

the Cottian Alps, in the valley of C^sanne. The curious thing 

bis, that these writers limit the privilege of being AUobrogian 
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to the regions south of Isfere: regions throughout which in-' 
numerable peoples are acknowledged with their own well- 1 
authorized names. It ia denied only to the island, a country | 
for whose inhabitants no ingenuity has ever suggested anyi 
name other than Allobroges. 

I cannot help thinking that, for knowing who lived in the J 
Island, the narrative of Polybina ia much to the purposa j 
But M. Larauza says, p. 37, that the vagabond life of the J 
population of that period makes topographical distinction 1 
impossible. He is content with the etymology of Bochart I 
" Ce mot Allobroges est compose de deux mots, ail qui vent I 
" dire hant, et bro qui signifie terre, dont on tire ais^ment le 1 
" nom de montagne, et celui de raontl^^a^d, qu'on rend par 1 
" celui d'Allobroge."* Each expression of Polybius is twisted I 
to favour the ubiquity of the Allobroges ; that they were not 1 
a nation, but many " peuplades distinct^s," as Larauza would I 
explain Kara /iipof ^(fiovei : and he apologizes for livy not 1 
having understood the word Allobroges. It seems to me that.1 
these separate leaders were influential members of one atata.! 
The commonalty in an old Celtic people were subject to the 1 
control of an aristocracy, while they owed allegiance to the j 
goverument of the nation. In a civil war for the chiefdom,.] 
each leader of a clan would exercise his separate influence— J 
it was to be expected that some of tfiese, " quorum auctoritasl 
apud plebem valebat," should be in movement with theif | 
immediate dependants. 

Iiarauza thinks Ms view to be confirmed by the expresedonl 
' AXKoffpiyoiv KaXov/iaxmr TaXarav, fts if it was meant for I 
name not national but descriptive ; and so applicable 
many peoples. He might have seen that the term xaXi 
fiivov ia common with Polybius, on mentioning a thing which! 
his hearers may not already be acquainted with. Larauza'a i 

' Or nee the Gallobiiges of Mr. WMtaker, and Briges andj 
Brogue, i. p. 136. 
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fancy suggests a most unfortunate illustration ; namuly, that 
Allobroges may tlieii have comprehended the Tricastini, 
Vocontii, and Tricorii, also mentioned by Livy. This is a 
bold denial of nationality. Just l>efore the death of Polybius, 
the Vocontii suffered a gi'eat defeat by the Romans, and 
there was a consular triumph over them ; two or three years 
later, the Allobroges were defeated, and there was a consular 
triumph over them. You might aa well include the Allo- 
broges under a common denomination of Vocontii, as the 
Vocontii under a common denomination of Allobi-oges. 

Besides the skirmisliiug efforts, which have been noticed, 
for placing the Allobroges everywhere or nowhere, the adver- 
saries profess to have ascertained tliat that nation was not 
on the right, but on the left bank of the Istre, And one argu- 
ment is, that Polybius must have viewed them as a distinct 
people from those who inhabited the Island ; inasmuch as he 
calls that enemy Allobroges, but calls the inhabitants of the 
Island Barbarians. There is no such distinction, thougb the 
auggestiou was first made by one of high authority, 

Polybius tella of the two brothers in the Island contendmg 
for the sovereignty : one expects therefore that the com- 
batants in a civil war, if tbey were Allobroges on one side, 
would be Allobroges also on the other. Professor Schweig- 
hseuser, in a note on this passage, says, " Duos illos fratres 
" de r^;no contendentes, Allobroges fecit Livius, xxi. 31. 
" Polybius vero hoc cap. vers. 13, et cap. 60, 2. satis disertfe 
" ab Allobrogibus eos distinguit Credi tamen potest, variaa 
" fuisse Allobrogum gentes." 

Larauza, p. 35, adopts the distinction. " Polybe ne nomme 
" nulle part le peuple qui habitat I'lle : il dit que le chef de 
" cette nation escorta lea Carthaginois qui s'effrayaient d'avoir 
" k traverser le territoire des Gaidois nomm^a Allobroges." 
Dr. Ukert, p. 190, develops the same idea : — " The inhabit- 
" ants of the Island are not mentioned by name, but are only 
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" spoken of in general terms as barbarians. Polybius names 
" the Allobroges as being inhabitants )! the country through 
" which Hannibal pursned his march when he set out again : 
" they are Gaols : they dwell in tht plains, and are under 
" many chiefs. According to the accoant oi Polybius, we I 
" must look for them in our maps south of the ls6re." 

Mr. Ellis in his Treatise, p. 133, asserts that it is clear from I 
Polybius, that the Allobroges were not inhabitants of the i 
Island in Hannibal's time. In my criticism, p. 1 7, 1 pointed \ 
out the causes which had led to that error. Mr. Ellis, in hia I 
Defence {Journal of Pkilol. ii. 316), without replying to my I 
comments, adopts the substantive error himself, and is i 
proud of it as if he were the inventor. He proclaims that | 
the Allobroges were south of Is^re, and denounces the con- 
trary notion as absurd. He neither defends the view of I 
Schweighieuser and Ukert, nor combats my remarks, but \ 
brings out a new idea of his o^~n. He gives iit translation i 
sentences from the 49th and 50th cha^.ters, and where I 
Polybius speaks of the allied force he ailds the wor.ls, " The ' 
men of the Island;" and then pronounces judgment thus: 
" Now if for ' the men of the Island ' the expression Allo- 
" broges be substituted, these two passages become alisolute 
" nonsense. That the men of the Island were the Allobroges i 
" of Polybius, is thus a proposition at once susceptible of t 
" rediiclio ad dbsurdum." 

Mr. Ellis seems to defy us to meddle with Polybius ; but 1 
in fact he is only defying ua to meddle with himself: he is] 
the inventor of the expression " men of the Island." I 
subscribe to tlie doctrine which he calls absolute nonsense, 
and am quite prepared to add the idea ''■ AUobrogian " in 
both places of the text ; but I shoiild not thereby substitute 
it for a term which never was in the text. 

Schweighseuser, Larauzii, and Ukert had been misled by 
this. They saw that Hannibal's friends were called ^ap^apoi, 
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and they saw that bis enemies were Allobrogea. Hence they 
hastily concluded that the two must be distinct nations, and 
were emboldened to place them on different sides of the river. 
But tUey were not distinct nations. Polybius haa first men- 
tioned the country which he so fully describes, not by the 
name of the nation or inhabitauts, but by another name, the 
Island. Ho announces the anival of Hannibal, not at the 
country of the Allobrogea, but at a region called the Island; 
and, having explained why it was so called, he continues to 
speak of the country under that name ; mentioning, among 
other things, the contention for the sovereignty of it, aud all 
this without occasion to express the name of people or inha- 
bitants. But on the first occasion, when people or inhabitants 
are to be named, which is when he states the apprehension 
entertained about marching through them, he speaks of them 
by their name Allobroges, and any doubt which may have 
been is relieved. 

The error of supposing that the inhabitants are called Bar- 
barians in contrast with the Allobroges, rests on this : that, 
when the nan-ative is bringing us to the Alps, the leaders of 
Allobrogian detachments are said to abstain from attacking 
the Carthaginians in the plain country, being deterred partly 
by their cavalr>', jartly by the barbarian escort, This was 
supposed to show a contrast between Allobrogian and barba- 
riaa But it is not so. It is true that this barbarian escort 
belonged to the Island, but so also did the Allobrt^ian enemy. 
If yon read forward, you will find that the term " barbarian" 
tends to identify Hannibal's ally with Allobroges, not to dis- 
tinguish them from Allobroges : it is applied to both. In the 
next sentence but one, we read what was done by the general 
of the Carthaginians, when he learned that the barbarians 
bad taken possession of the advantageous posts. He occupied 
those posts, when the barbariai^, according to their practice, 
withdrawn for the night ; and we read of the attacks made 
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by the barbarians, when in the morning these thii^g were per- 
ceived by them. The barbariajis are the AUobroges themselves. 

Both in the one instance where the friends are called bar- 
barian, and in these instances where the enemy is called 
barbarian, the word means, in effect, " native," and is used ia 
contrast with Carthaginian, as it is used elsewhere by Polybius 
in contrast with civihsed nations. This contrast ia particu- 
larly marked in the instance on wliich the adverse argument 
ia built ; the troops of the ally are called barbaj-ian, being 
mentioned together with the Carthaginian cavalry, and would 
have been called so, if their proper name, Allobroges, had 
occurred twenty times before. The distinction is in frequent 
use. In the third book, where Polybius describes the opera- 
tions of Hannibal, against the Carpetani and Olcades, these 
peoples are called by their proper names in one sentence, and 
the barbarians in the next. So in the thirty-thinl Book, c. 8, 
where the contrast is with Roman, the Osybii are named in one 
sentence, and called the barbaiiaus in the next. In fact, there 
is no more coiitrast here between Barbarian and Allobrogiaa, 
than there is, in c, 47, between Bijpla and eX-e^avre?, words 
employed in one sentence to signify the same thing. 

Our adversaries, ilattering themselves that they have swept 
the Allobroges of Polybius out of the Island to the other side 
of the Is^re, grow bolder, and seek to push them still furi^her 
south, and near to the shore of the MeJiteiTanean. I)r. Ukert, 
iu. 591, says of the Allobroges ; " When in earlier tim&s men- 
" tion ia made of wars which they imdertook, they appear 
" (steketul — stand) quite in the most southern part of Gaul" 
These references are given : — Polybius, iil 50; Strabo.iv. 186; 
Livy, xxi. 31 ; Dion Cassius, xxxvii. 47 ; Florus, iii. 2 ; Livy, 
Epitome, Ivi. — ciii 

I do not find a word in these passages referred to that 
warrants the assertion that (lie Allobroges are spoken of by 
these authors as inhabitants of the soutli. They are exhibited 
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; for a ehort time south of Isfere, but not inhabiting. 
In the year when the Romans, invading Gaul, pushed their 
course up the Rhone, AUobroges are aeen fighting a few miles 
above Aviguon, " ad oppidum Vindalium ; " and again near the 
conHuence of the Is^re and the Rhone. \Vhnt then ! If in 
the previous year they had sent a brigade across the Durance 
iu tud of the Salluvii, would thia locate them south of 
Durance t Does the field of battle enable you to fix the 
national boujidaries of the combatants ? A military nation 
threatened with agression need not stay at home to receive 
the enemy. When many peoples are breatliing the same 
hostility to the sweeping ambition of one domineering state, 
some will come to fight on the soil of their neighbours. Many 
tribes left their own villages and joined force on mountains 
not their own to oppose the progress of Ctesar through the 
Alps : and some of these had shortly before descended into 
the plain of the Rhone to aid a rebellion against the supremacy 
of the great republic. Her conquests would have been more 
eaay, if each people had fought only on its own ground. 

In the same view of giving a late date to their position 
north of Is^re, I^rauza had imagined and laid down a history 
for the AUobroges, with an outline of historical fact asserteil 
positively and without obscurity. He says, pp. 37, 38 : " Cest 
" en de^a do I'ls^re, et surtout dans la partie la plus m£- 
" ridionale do la Gaule, que Ton voit se passer la plupart des 
" guerres qu'ils eurent & soutcnir contre lea I'omains depuis 
" la premiere, I'an 630 de Rome, jusqu'i celle qui mit fin 
■' k leur indi^pendancc, I'an 692. Nous serions mSme assez 
" fondles i croire que ce dut ^tre vers cette ^poque que, 
" subjugu^s par les Homains, ils furent repousses au-deli de 
" ris^re, et forci^s de se renfenner dans le pays bom^ par se 
" fleuve, la Saone, et le Rhone." 

This statement has the one merit of perspicuity : it asserte, 
tliat a coui-se of warftire was sustained by the AUobroges for a 
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period of 62 years— from 630 to 692 D.c. : that is, from 124 , 
to 62 B.a : that their independence was then at last crushed, | 
these wars having been carried on by them in the most 
southern parts of Gaul ; tliat, though when Strabo wrote 
they were I'estricted to the north of Is^re, yet, in the time of ' 
Ciesar, they had only just been driven within that boundary. 

Now, thoufjh if. Larauza was a laborious, zealous, and 
amiable mau, and l)r. Ukert enjoys a very hif;h reputation 
for tiie knowledge of ancient geography, I conceive this 
continuous warfare of tiie AUobroges with Uouie to be an 
unauthorized notion : a mistake of a few simple facts, which 
are these. At the beginning of the period spoken o^ the 
Allobrogea in one campaigu lost their independence and 
became subject to Rome : at the end of that period they 
broke iuto au insurrection, which was presently quelled by 
the Pnetor of the Province; and in the intermediate time 
there were no hostilities at all. 

The first entrance of the Komaus into Gaul by laud waa 
in the year 154 b.c., when they came to protect tlie MassUiana 
against the Oxybii and Deciatie, Polyb. xxxiii. 4. By this 
interference, which occupied little time, their friends were 
established in the possession of an increased territory. The 
Konians did not cross the ilaritime Alp again for 29 years. 
They then went again in aid of the Massiliaus : this was in 
12o. In I'l'i they defeated certain transalpine Liguriaus, 
wlio were 8ui>iH)rted by ttie Vocontii.* In the next year, 
122, they founded their first colony beyond the Alps, Aquse 
Sextiie, Aix en IVivence ; subduing the Salluvii, who seem 
to have had some ussistanco from the Allobroges.t In the 

• It ftppours from llio faBti Cnpitolini, quoted by Mr. Clinton, ' 
vul. iii. 130, thnt tho Voooiitii luid fought against Fulvius Flaccua : 
for lio id rooordod m haviug a triumph ovar them, 

f VnllflluB Pulorcuhti atattw lliat the Allobrogcs joined Uis J 
.■^flllji* in n'siming tlio Koinans uiiili>r Sextius, I 15. 
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following year, 121, the procoiisul l>omitiua jEnobarbus de- 
feated the army of the AUobroges; am' che consul Fahius 
also routed them with prodigious slaughter, whether with the 
Arverni and Kuteni, a great force having been brought into 
the field on the part of the Gauls. Thui speedily was effected 
the subjugation of the AUobroges. These three campaigns 
led to the erection of the Province : and never did the 
AUobroges regain their independence. The accounts of their 
subjugation are consistently told by Strabo, Livy, Pliny, and 
others ; and there ia no reason to think that, when they 
became subject to Home, there was any change in their 
boundaries. 

From the earliest to the last of the extant historians, aU 
give in effect the same representation of this Gallic war 
of five years, and the consequence of it to the nation of 
AUobroges, who in the last year bore a prominent part., 
Anunianua Marcellinus, writing 500 years after the trans- 
actions, says this : " Hie r^onea, pnecipn^ quoj confines 
" Italicia paulatim leW sudoro sub imperium venere Eo- 
" mauuni ; prim6 tentatie per Fulvium, deinde pra'liis parvis 
" quassatffi per Sextium, ad tiltimum per Jabtum Maximum 
" domitsB : cui negotii plenus effectus, aaperiore AUobrogum 
" gente devictS, hoc indidit cognomeiL" Lib. xv. 

Such was the first AUobrogian war of M. Larauza. AVhere 
is the next ? Having assigned to a pailicular district " la 
" plupart des guerrea depuis la premiere, I'an 630, jusqu'i la 
*■ demi&re, I'an 692," he might be expected to bring to our 
attention something thai happened ijetween those two ex- 
tremes. But he fumiahes nothing. Neither in his work, uor 
elsewhere, is there an act of discord between the AUobroges 
and the Romans after that first short war of conquest, until 
the very end of the stated period, " I'an 692." In that year 
things are recorded, which M. Larauza treats as the climax 
of a conlinuous contest : and, because this people is seen for 
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a month or two in arma at the end of that period, he pre- 
Bumes that they had been fighting against Bome throughout 
the interval But in truth even that one fact is misrepre- 
sented : it was but an effort of insurrection speedily quelled. 
The only authorities on the subject seem to lie Livy and 
Dion Cassius, There is an interesting question on the 
identity of places : but it does not affect our inquiry. 

There cannot well be a stronger specimen of exaggeration 
than the sixty-two years' struggle proclaimed by this critic, 
founded only on a few conflicts, which cannot have occupied 
many weeks, at the close of that period. If this rebellion 
had been serious enough to require a Roman reinforcement to 
cross the boundary of Italy, which it did not, how stands the 
assumption, that these hostilities concluded a long contest ; 
and that up to that moment the AUobroges maintained their 
independence ? Two years before this affair of Ventia, we 
find them to be clearly in a state of subjection. In 691 u.a 
was the conspiracy of Catiline : and the accounts of tliat 
event show that the AUobroges were at that time subjects 
of Rome. Their envoys were at Rome, preferring charges 
against their rulers or magistrates, P. Umbrenus, an agent 
of the praitor LentiJus, who was a chief performer in Cati- 
line's plot, sounds them by entering into a discnssion of their 
grievances. " Postquam illos videt queri de avaritia magistra- 
" tuum, accusare seuatum quid eo auxilii nihil esset ; niiseriia 
" suis remedium mortem expectare : At ego, inquit, vobis, si 
" modi viri ease voltia, ratiouem ostendam qui tanta iata mala 
" effiigiatis." * They pledge themselves to the conspiracy ; and 
afterwards repent of it " Quinto Fabio SangEe, cujus patrocinio 
" civitas plurimura utebatur, rem omnem, uti cognoverant, ape- 
" riunt." Fabius reports these disclosures to Cicero, who frames 
the scheme that ensures the public safety : and the senatorial 

* Salluat. BelL Ctitilin. c. 40, 41 ; and see Appian. de Bello Civ. 
u. 430. 
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traitors forfeit tlieir lives through tho evidence of the Alloljroges. 
The charge against their magistrates, the grumbling at the 
non-protection of the Senaf*, the patron^e of the Fabii, 
the very act of assenting to the conspiracy, all show the 
Allolirogea to have been at this period in a state of political 
dependence. 

Thus the alleged probability of the Allobroges having been 
first driven beyond the Is^re in the year 692, vanishes, with all 
the statements on which it is built. They lost their indepen- 
dence in 630 : and, while there is no evidence that they ever 
regained it, there are ample circumstances tending to satisfy 
us that they did not. See the progress of events in the south 
of Gaul during that very period, the sixty years of which we 
speak. MTiat is it hut the continuous progress of Roman 
power ! The foundations of it were laid gradually but strongly. 
We may look back to the eighty years that preceded those 
sixty years, the time of the Ligurian wars, wars with those 
who shut up the avenue to Spain with their moimtains on the 
sea — atroKCKXetKoai ra^ «'? t^v 'Iffifpiav trapoSot/^, t^s Sia 
TJji wapaXia^. Strab. iv. 203. 'While that struggle lasted, 
Rome was becoming acquainted witli the politics of Gaul 
through their maritime communications with Maraeille and 
the Rhone. Under pretence of defending the interests of her 
allies, as Livy calls the (Edui, she attacks the nearer of the 
transalpine states. The first colony is founded, Aquw Sextise. 
Then is the downfall of the great states, the Vocontii, the 
Arvemi, the Allobroges. The colony of Narbo is established. 
Outer Gaul is now their battle-field f^ainst the barbarians 
who had ovemin Spain, and carried their hopes of plunder to 
the plain of Italy. The famous canal is constructed by Marius 
for avoiding the shallows at the Rlione's mouth, offensive to 
navigation. Not restricted to maritime communication, the 
Romans now marched to the Pyrenees and Spain through 
countries tljat owned their mastery. Toulouse is garrisoned, 
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and a Eoman general can witlidraw his troops into France for . 
winter quarters. Finally, before the end of the sixty years* 
imaginary war, the higher central Alps are laij open to the 
rush of Roman armies into their Ciaulish and Spauiah i 
provinces- 

This is the period in which it is assumed that, dnring such ' 
progressive movement of Roman power, the AHobroges wera 
stemming the torrent and defying a pressure to which tfaeir 
neighbours had to yield. The notion put forth by Laranza, 
and assented to by Ukert, as a l-asis for the migration of 
AHobroges northwards beyond the Isere in the latter days 
of the Roman repuhhc, ia nothing less than this — that this 
humbled nation, who had flourished in the south towards the 
Mediterranean, bordering on states treated with less severity 
than themselves, rallied from their defeat in 633, and main- 
tained a series of unrecorded wars, which, after sixty years, 
were concluded only by tlie surrender of Ventia and the 
burning of Solonium, told by Dion Cassius. I believe both 
those places to have been in their northern and original terri- 
tory : and I hope it has appeared that a march through the 
AHobroges, the fifth and last requisite for our accordance with 
the Polybian narrative, is, with the rest, trtJy fulfilled by a 
inarch from the confluence of the rivers to the Mont du Chat 



CHAPTER IIL 
Adverse Theories on the beffinning of Alps. Two by which 

Hannibal marches fartoard in the Island. Mr. Whitaker, 

going .hroagh Geneva, finds the Alps of Martigny. Mr. 

H. L. Cong, going through Grenoble, finds them, at Fort 

Barraux. 
I HAVE now to deal with this terminus, the first Alps, as it 
has been variously fixed in the several theories hostile bo my 
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In explaining my own riews gn the subject, I have 
l^ontrasted tliem to some "isteDt with others. Nevertheless 
IZ will advert t^- tlie dya^oKij of each other theory seriatim, 
imly not repeating natters already tliscussed. 

First, .et us take the two schemes of m;irch wliich, as well 
as our own, proceed from the Islaud without turning back to 
recross the Is^te. I encounter Mr. Whitaker as the champion 
of the Great St. Bernard, seeking his tirst Alps at Martigny ; 
and Mr. Henry Lawes Long, who, on entering the Island, 
proceeds through Grenoble to his first Alps at Fort Barraux, 
and then joins us at Moutm^Uan. 



March hy Lyons aiid Geneva to Martiff)i>j. Mr. Wkitaher. 

Among the Englifib commentators, Mr. Whitaker stands 
fortli as the laborious, and 1 believe the most recent, advocate 
of the Great St. Bernard. And he may be considered to have 
contributed greatly to the discussion of the matter. General 
Melville, whose effort to explain Polybius was made in 1775, 
coiumunieated his notes of what he saw and thought to 
Mr. Whitoker and M. De Luc. In 1794 Mr. Whitaker pub- 
! lished a long work in support of the Great St. Bernard, and 
I against tlje views of General MelviUe. In 1818 M. De Luc 
■was induced to publish his excellent work, having become 
acquainted with the General in 1795, and finding his own 
I views to correspond with what he learned from him. He 
has not failed to speak his opinion of Mr. Whitaker's 
merits — " Anim^ du diabolique esprit de contradiction, en- 
" tralni5 pat une imagination desordonn^e, et priv^ du sens 
" commun quoiqu'avec une prodigieuse Erudition, il voulut 
" se frayer une route diff^rente de toutes celles qu'on avoit 
" imagin^es jusqu'i lui, sans s'embarrasser des absurdit^s 
" sans nombre dana lesqnelles 11 devait n^cessairement 
" tomber." 
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I will deal with Mr. Whitaker as I find him, I do not 

dwell upon his mode of reaching the Rhone, as none are 
following him. He asserted, that Hannibal, after crossing , 
the PjTenees, quitted the coast, and made his march through 
Carcassone, Lod^ve, Le Vigan, and Anduse, and so .came upon 
the Rhone at a part opposite to the influx of the Drome, and 
crossed to a place called LorioL Mr. Wliitaket selected thifl 
place as being half-way between Lyons and the sea ; knowing 
it by means of another cu-cumstance which he reports, 
namely, that Aries ia at the mouth of the Rhone. This fact, 
which also is exclusively his own, removes in favour of hia 
hypothesis tlie length of Rhone usually recognised below 
Aries ; and brings hia plac f {, so much nearer to 

the sea. In conformity tl tl e ws, Mr. Wliitaker 
makes Hanno's division to h Ph ne three miles above 

the influx of the Isfere ; so to 1 
before he cornea down to tak h 
satisfied that a StajSoo-t? at Loriol fulfils all the requisites of 
the Greek narrative, Mr. "Whitaker conducts the march up 
the Rhone, and in four days bringa the Carthaginians to 
Lyons ; where his Island is the groimd now occupied by the 
city and enclosed by the two rivers and the hills which over- 
hang the place. After settling the affairs of tiie Segusiani, 
he replaces Hannibal oo the left bank of the Rhone, and 
contmues the mareli undeviatiiigly along the windings of the 
river, by Seyssel, Geneva, and the Lake, to Martigny. 

I am not aware that these tenets have received assent, 
saving in the applause of Mr. Tytler (Lord Woodhouslee), 
who promptly published a pamphlet in express commendation 
of Mr. Whitaker's discoveries. When we remember that 
Polybius represents the passage of the Rhone to he a short 
four days' march from the sea, that he attributes 1,400 stadia 
from that paasnge to the beguming of Alps ; and prescribes 
1,200 from the beginning uf Alps to the plain of Italy, we 
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miglit be aalisfieJ, without mori?, t-o dismiss tlie Gn-at St, 
Beruard from tlip list of candidates for representing the pass 
intended by I'olybins, But, though it would be a waste of 
labour to scrutinize sucli a journey throiigli all tlie tests of 
conformity with tbe Greek history, acme notice is fitly 
liestowed on a known writer, wliose zealous display of 
learning upon our subject is among the curiosities of 
literature : we add to the security of truth by encountering 
all that has pretended to illustrate her. I shall, however, 
endeavour Xa comprise in tliis chapter all that needs to be 
said on Mr, Whitaker's construction of Polybius, that I may 
not recur to it on further topics ; also, as he vibrates in his 
feelings of respect, such as it is, between the two ancient 
authorities, I \\o\ie to be excused if, while I interpret one, I 
notice his treatment of the other, disregarding in this instance 
my own rule of criticism. 

Mr. ^Vhitaker expresses his satisfaction, that Polyhiua is 
confirmed by the authority of Livy- in bringing the march 
to Lyons as the Insula of the history. From that place 
Hannibal marches along the Rhone, bc'ing attended as far as 
Geneva by the " friendly King of Lyons ; " aud keeping 
close to the banks of the river, with the stream on his left, 
Mr. Whitaker discovers a blot in the Roman historian, for 
turning at Lyons to his left hand instead of his right : but 
upon the whole applauds him for Ids improvements on the 

I Polybian narrative, in the progress to Geneva. 

Among other things, he considers Livy to have forwarded 

I the knowledgoof the f.mth l>y introducing the river Druentia. 

\ He represents that the Arve, which falls into the Rhone at 

I Geneva, is not navigable, and that the Unienlia of Livy ia 
"non navium patiens ;" that therefore tbe Arve is tbe Druentia 

\ of Livy. Dwellbg on this discoverj'. as he says p. 145, with 
I parental fondness, he rejoices in the confirmation of it by 

I'fitraba Tliat writer has told us, iv. 2n;i, of a river called 
VOL I. L 
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Druentms, ■which, rising in the highest aunmiita, runs into the 
Khone. This Mr. WTiitaber declares to be the torrent which, 
rising near the Col du Bonbomine, rushes down the Val de 
Montjoye, and joins the Arve at Pasai After quoting 
Strabo on the Drueiitiua rushing to t!ie Khone, and the Doria 
on the other side of those mountains mixing with the Po, 
he says, " This quadrates very accurately with all that I have 
" said of the Arve ; and forms a ftdl demonstration of itself, 
" that the Arve was actually denominated the Dnientia or 
" Dnientius by the Romans." i. 141 — 150. ^_ 

Having still further settled the identity of this river Ii^j^H 
the aid of Silius Italicus, Mr. "Whitaker forwards the ex- 
pedition under the auspices of Livy, who reports Hannibal 
to have reached the Alps " campestri maximfi itinere," which 
he thinks to have pecrdiar application to a route from 
Geneva to Martigny. i. 157 — 160. 

Having travelled some way amicably enough with the two 

ancient authorities, Mr, Wbitaker begins to suspect a want 

of harmony between them. Not doubting that Hannibal 

climbed the Great St. Bernard, and knowing, from the third 

boob of Cffisar's Commentaries, that, in order to get there, 

it was expedient to pass through the Nantuates aad the 

Veragri, he is shocked to find these nations quite overlooked 

by Polybius, who actually brings Hannibal to the ascent 

of the Alps in 1,400 stadia from the passage of tlie Rhone. 

Mr. Wbitaker rebukes him in these words : — " All that march 

" of Hannibal, though it was pursued through a couple of 

nations, is totally omitted by Polybius. He considers the 

position of Geneva as the beginniug of the Alps ; therefore 

carries Hannibal a hundred miles from Lyons, and instantly 

seta him to enter the Alps. Hannibal, he tells us, having 

" marched along the river about a hundi'ed miles, began the 

ascent of the Alps. This is certainly one 'of the many 

deficiencies, and of the very important too, that just criticism 
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r ever lament in the narrative of Polybius, A range 
f* of cotmtry about sixty niileB in length is annihilated by the 
^ negligence of tliia vniter ; and we find a great gulph yawn- 
' * ing wide before us, when we would pursue bis march of 
" Hannibal with geographical fidelity. Yet such liaa been 
" the reverence shown to the pen of Polybius, such the 
" idolatry paid to bis name, that bis very faults have been 
" consecrated with his excellencies, and the erring mortal 
" has been enshrined in the glory of the Divinity. Though 

tlavy comes in very happUy to supply his deficiency here, 
and exposes it very strongly by supplying it, yet little 
attention has been given liini, and the historical world haa 
generally preferred the falsehoods of this Plato to the truths 
of Livy. livy, indeed, baa hitherto been considered by 
" all, not as he ought to have been, not as an equal planet 
" ivith Polybius in the horizon of our history ; but as a kind 
" of satellite only to him , attentive to bis movements, re- 
1^ fleeting his brightness, and hardly noticeable in the lustre 
^Vof his beams, and this false idea has contributed to give 
^P a false turn to many parts of the history of Hannibal." 
R 168—172. 

V Notwithstanding the contrast thus portrayed, it is dif&cult 

to perceive that Livy lias so happily supplied the defects of 

his rival, yet from Martigny to the summit he appears still to 

supplant him in the favour of Mr. Whitaker. At St. Erancliier, 

above Martigny, Mr. 'WTiitaker brings Hannibal among the 

Salassi — and says in a note,p. 2>i2: "Livy is most luminously 

_ " particular here, wbUe Polybius wraps up all in a dull gene- 

K" pality of narration." At Orsiferes a conference is held with 

^Miativea, some coming from places higher up, Liddes and St. 

Pierre : and Hannibal is over-reached by their cunning. The 

Salassi offer to guide hiui by a better route ; so he casts off 

his own guides, turns away with these new friends into the 

^Val de Bngnea, and ascends the eastern branch of the Drance. 

l2 
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This brings the army to the Book of Luttier* the de8tined 
scene of the outbreak of the treachery ; on which Mr. Whit- 
aker, p. 274, note, says, " Livy alone informs us of this bold 
movement in tlie Salassi, xxl 34" In pp. 202-3, we find 
that the assailants received so severe a chastisement that they 
presently vanished ; Hannibal is exliibited as returning to the 
guidance of his Italian Iriends : he still struggles onward, the 
line of glaciers edging close upon his left, among which Mr. 
Whitaker names, from a map in De Saussure's second volume, 
those of Chermotane and La Valpeline, and in another direc- 
tion those of De Tzeudy or Valsoret, as north or west of Mont 
Noir and Mont Velan, embarrassing his movements and com- 
pelling Mm to feel his way. It is said that " Livy is the only 
" liistorian supplying this portion of the narrative, Polybius 
" by an unpardonable negligence omitting all notice of it" 
Again, p. 284, " Polybius smothers that history, which we see 
" so lively and so active in Livy, concerning the dubious, the 
" circuitous, the retrograde progression of Hannibal in Ma 
" marcli from the hill of ambuscade to the crest of the Alps." 
We learn from Mr. Whitaker, that, "mo\ing in a line in 
" which no army ever moved before or since, Hannibal reached 
" the regular road at St. Pierre, which he had left five daya 
" before at Orzi^rea, only about seven miles below." *' The 
" next day he found hinaaelf happily mounted, with all hia i 
" army, upon the real ridge of the Alps." — P. 289. 

It is right to mention, that, in spite of the apparent satbfao- I 
tion with which Mr, ^Vhitaker seems to accept the aid of ] 
Livy, there comes a moment when he spurns it altogether. It 
happens that that historian has declared in unequivocal terms 
that Hannibal did not come over the Great St. Bernard : and 

• I presume this to be tho place mentioned as Lourtier in the 
very interestmg account of an excursion in 185G by Mr. W. Mat- 
thewa. See 3d edition of "Peaks and Passes," published by thft 
Alpine Club, p. 23. 
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for this error, he falls, pp. 133-4, under the lash of that para- 
mount authority which is relied on throughout the work. Mr. 
Wiititlter remarks that " Livy'a teatimony is of no weight ; 
" that it is opposed by the whole tenour of Polybius's lustory, 
" and encountered by the whole tenour of his own ;" and thus 
condemns him : — " The historian, who stands striding like a 
" giant BcrosB the plain and by the temple on Great St. 
" Bernard, bramlishing hia iron maee, and forbidding me all 
" passage with Hannibal along that avenue, T am compelled 
" to face, because he stops me ; to knock down because he 
" would dislodge me ; and t« march over his prostrate body 
" {if I can) into Italy." As if this were not enough, Mr. 
Whitaker presently quotes the heretical opinion of Livy, and 
proceeds : — " This is all a mass of inaccuracy, foi^etfiil- 
" nes3, and en-or, I am sorry to use such language con- 
" cerning such a writer : but it is necessary to the aflsertion 
" of truth and the ascertainment of the history. There is a 
" false modesty hanging upon every mind that conies to 
" examine a wiiter of Livy'a celebrity in the world of history, 
" which would chill tJie current of examination, and bind up 
" the critical powers of the judgment in a kind of frost, if we 
" were not on our guard against it ; if we do not prevent ita 
" benumbing influence by continual exercise." i 350, 

This explosion coincides with a principle before disclosed, 
when Mr. Wliitaker ridicules the writers " who feel their 
" weakness too sensibly to walk upon their own logs, and are 
" obliged to hobble on the crutches of authority." We look 
back to see how Mr. Whitaker walked himself mthout his 
crutches, and gave bis cleucliing argument for the Penine 
Alps. It was this — that Hannibal came by a road ; a formed 
road : that there was in those days no formed road over the 
western Alps ; that the tribes upon the Alps made no roads 
across their mountains, nor suffered them to be made by 
others: that tliey were in hostility with all mankind till the 
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days of Auguatua, who rednced many of tliese tribes, and 
carried along the mountams a train of formed roada. 

These ideas are so laboured by Mr. 'Whitaker from p. 100 
to p. 125, that one began to expect that Hannibal cannot have 
come over the Alps at all. But at last a cii'cumatance is 
disclosed which reheved the author from that conclusion. 
It is this: that though even iu the days of Cresar those 
western Alps were iu a wild and ferocious state, and fur- 
nished no good passage from Gaul into Italy, yet in the 
northern Alps there was such a passage. Mr. Whitaket 
appeals to Ctesar's account of Galba's exploits, where, speaking 
of the Great St. Bernard, he says that he desired to lay open 
the road through the Alps, by which the merchants had heen 
used to travel. " This," says Mr, WHiitaker, 1234, " showa 
us the one only formed road of the times." And he adds, 
p. 124, " All this coincides in an extraordinary manner with 
" the movements of Hannibal. He goes not towards the 
" Alps of Mont Geu^vTe. He knows there is no formed road 
" over them. He knows that the only formed road is on the 
" northern side of the mountains, near the rise of the Rhone." 

We cei-tainly read that Ciesar was desirous of laj-ing open 
a road over the northern Alps ; but this does not lead to the 
inference that Hamiibal had found a well-fomied road there 
in earher times : and, as to those northern Alps alone being 
practicable, we happen to know that Ctcsar had in his 
previous campaign himself crossed the western Alps, carrying 
his army over the Gen^vre in his expedition to stop the 
Helvetii. Mr. WTiitaker anticipates this remark, and disarms 
it, by admitting that Ciesar did not in that instance carry 
his legions by a formed road, inasmuch as thei'e was none. 
Accordingly he apologises for Ctesar having taken such a 
course of march, pleading the urgency of the occasion, p. 105. 
" He was too eagerly bent upon his jilan of operations, ai 
" this grand conuncnccniout of his Galliu warfare, to take the 
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" customary way from Italy to Fi-ance. He wanted to push 
" directly into tlie north of Dauphiny. He entered the Alps 
" at Ocelum, that is, ExOles : lie turned off short on his right 
" at once : passed Mont Cenis close on liis right, and Mont 
" Gen^vre remotely on Ids left : and he fell in prohably with 
" the line of the future road from Grenoble to Brian^on at 
" ViUais d'Arenes.* 

On one point we ahall agree here with Mr. Whitaker ; 
namely, that in Ciesar's time there was no formed road from 
Exillea or anj-where near it across country to Villara d'Arenes : 
we would assent, if he had said tliat there never will be. 
But, whatever was Ctesar's route from the inner to the outer 
Province, if it was good enough for him, why not good enough 
for Hannibal? Wliy was an African iuvaduig Italy to be 
more fastidious concerning a formed road than a Eoman 
general hurrying to a Roman province ? And was not 
Hannibal eagerly bent upon Ins plan of operations? But let 
113 inquire what could be Mr. Wliitaker'a ground for sup- 
posing that CiBsar hod the advantage of a formed road in his 
northern Alps and not in his westei-n Alps ? Is it the word 
" iter " that haunted his mind, so as to warrant the contrast ? 
I see nothing else in his quotations that could suggest this 
idea of a formed road, as the pecidiar incident of the northern 
track. He quotes, p. 123, " Causa mittendi fuit, quid iter 
" per Alpes, quo magno cum periculo magnisque portoiiis 
" mercatores ire consueverant, patefieri volebat;" and then 
says, " These words show us the one only formed road of the 
times through the Alpine mountains." 

On this we have still to ask, " Why formed ? " and why 
the only one ? The " iter" through the Penine is sjmken of by 
Ctesar as a track nsed for merchandise ; but which he wished 
to improve into a route for armies : for this purpose it 
required patefactioii. It escaped Mr. Whitaker's observation, 
that Csesav also applies the wonl " iter " to his route over the 
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western Alps : the difference is, that he does not say that this 
route required patefaction ; indeed, we have good reason to 
believe that it had imdergoiie patefection by Ponipey, almut 
sixteen years before Ctesar resolved to patefy the Peiiine. Tlie 
word *' iter " was prominent in Ciesar's short account of his 
march through western Alps : indeed, Mr. Wliitaker quotes 
every word of that nccount (pp. 103 — 106), excepting these: 
" qui proximum iter in ulteriorem Galliam per Alpes erat, 
" ire coutendit." 

Mr. Whitaker, however, could not be expected to acknow- 
ledge Pompey as an improver of the Gen^vre pass : for he 
infoi-ms us, that that general had himself taken advantage 
of the Penine when he led his army into Spain ; a fact 
wliich ia not disclosed by any authority prior to Mr. AVTiitaker. 
It happens that Pompey, speaking in a dispatch* of ha\-ing 
crossed the Alps, says, " Per eas iter aliud atqite Hannibal, 
nobis opportunius, patefeci." Mr, Whitaker, p. 123, not 
daunted by these words, and "in deference to common sense," 
corrects " aliud " into " idem ; " and so makes Hannibal and 
Pompey go the same road. "With equal facility he brings 
Appian to confirm the fact. Tiiat writer, though his geo- 
graphy is rather queer, plainly states that Pompey went 
a very different way from that of Hannibal : " de Bello Civ." ' 
ii. 419. Mr. Wliitaker, however, not only understands that 
it was the same, but gives Pompey's reiiaon for pursuing tliat 
line ; a reason wliich must have been highly satisfactory to 
the Roman Senate. " Pompey declined the more direct route 
" over tlie western Alps, and took the circuitous road across 
" the northern, because this was Hannibal's, anil because he 
" was pi-oud to emulate Hannibal." i. 122. 

In summing up the merits of the liRht wliich he has 

thrown nn this point of history, Mr, Wiitoker acknowledges 

his obtif;ation tn tlio ancient historians (o a degree beyond 

' SiiUiifttii l'V«t'iin'iiU. 
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what miglit be expected. He profeaaes to liave comlucted 
Hannibal from the Itlime to the Po, "stage by stage, and 
" step by step, aa the concurring narratives of Polybius and 
'* Li\-y have held oat the clue. Geography has united with 
" history to confirm their narrative and my account." u. p, 
230. Notwithstanding thia generous expression of gratitude, 
I look upon Mr. Wliitaker as exempt from the foible which 
I impute to most modem commentators, a vain desire to 
reconcile conllictmg teatimouies: he sweai-s only by one 
nuBter, 

Let all who have any miagivinga in favour of the Great 
St. Bernard, study Mr. Wliitaker's volumes. They may rise 
from tlie perusal cured of their error. Tliey will find much 
research of various matters drawn from all ages : much 
excellent sentiment, moral and political, which, though not 
bearing at all on the invasion of Italy, well becomes the 
worthy man who delivers it. He abounds in historical 
illustration, as in comparing the revolt of the Segusiani with 
the revolutions of France and Poland ; and establishing the 
Alps of Hannibal by modem references. If tlie publication 
had been delayed till after the battle of Marengo, we should 
have had ailditional chapters, proving the route of Hannilial 
by that of Napoleon. The events told excite throughout the 
feelings of the writer ; as in the chastisement which he inflicts 
on the native obstmctors of the Carthaginian progress. Tlie 
inhabitants of the valley of Aosta appear not to have molested 
the Carthaginian march in tlieir descent; a circumstance 
which constitutes one of Dr. Amold'a doubts on the route, 
Mr. Wbitaker, on the contrary, imputes the great calamities 
of tlie march to the treacherous conduct of that people : and 
for that purpose locates them on the ascent, and thus rejoices 
in the diacomfiture of their machinations. " Tlie well-fabri- 
" Gated biiloon of Salassian villany had buret with ita own 
" gas within, and those who wci-e mounting to the ulouds 
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" in it were thrown to the ground, Beverely hurt ! " Many 
are hia reproofs of dissentient critics. Menetrier and Breval, 
who in theii' dealings with Lyons rivalled Mr. Whitaker 
himself, have this aa their reward : " The sepulchral lamp 
" of the antiquary goes out the moment we come up to day- 
" l^ht, and leaves only a smoke and a stench beliind it." 
Equally crushing is the solemnity with which, after demon- 
strating Druentia to he the Arve, he condemns some who 
would construe it the Dnranoe. " The whole backhone of the 
history is bent double by the violence of this folly." But abler 
specimens than these will be found of the vituperative powers 
of this writer. He has faithfully fulfilled his o^vn injunctions 
to the intellects of others : " To prevent the benumbing in- 
fluence of false modesty by continual exercise." 



There is an author, a man I believe of high reputation, I 
who, in his zeal to fulfil one of the conditions of Polybius, ' 
violates all the reat^ still further pursuing the valley of the ' 
Ehoue, — M. Arneth, Director of the Museum at Vienna. Hia , 
^iewa on the subject were published in the " Wiener Jahr- 
bticher" for 1823, and they are criticised, as well as those 
of Dr. Ukert, by Dr. Thirlwall in the third volume of the 
" Philological Mitseum." M. Arneth does not pause with i 
Mr. Whitaker at Martiguy ; but, in order to make sure of a 
descent into the Insubres, and to bring Hannibal to ]VIilan, 
carries the Carthaginian army over the Simplon. Petliaps in 
an improved edition, Hannibal will explore the Rhone to hia i 
glacier, eirl to? tnjyd';, cross the Furca, and lead the invadera j 
into Italy over the St. Gothard, 



Tlirouuli Grcndhk to Fmi Bai-ravx. Mr. Heni'y L. Lotuf. 

The notion of a march up the nglit bank of the Is^re is likely 1 
enough !o suggest ilsi'lf to an observer of the nmp of I'l-au 
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But we have to try it by tlie text of Polybius : and if lus 
history, rightly construed, shall he found to express that 
Haimibal, after entering tho Island, still pursued the valley 
of the Elioue, the theory of Grenoble cannot stand. Other 
difficultioB present themselves to the doctrines of Mr. 
Long. 

The local features are known and admitted. Tlie Oxford 
Disseilation says, p. 64 ; — " The rocks on the northern bank 
" of the Is^re canie furinerly so close to tho river, that it 
" would have been impossible to have turned them." Mr. 
Long himself, who more than all has studied the emirona of 
Grenoble, says, p. 57 : — " The precipices of the Sassenage and 
" the clifl'a of the Grande Chartreuse lock so closely, that the 
" entrance of the valley leading to Grenoble is in some 
" lights absolutely imdistinguishable ; and we are at a loss 
" to know whence the river can posBibly come." So speaks 
the critic who is taking much pains to prove that Hannibal's 
march lay through the town of Grenoble. So sensible was 
he that the army could not have passed through that place 
without opposition from the Allobroges, that he asserts it as 
the scene of their conflict with Hannibal To obviate the 
numerous objections, be has recoui'se to that peculiar inter- 
pretation of the text, which I will set forth and examine. 

Mr. Long's work is entitled " The March of Hannibal from 
the Rhone to the Alps." Now, though he constantly quotes 
two or three lines at a time from the Greek text, he never 
quotes the few woi'ds of Polybins which describe that par- 
ticular section of the march on which he writes. He gives, 
in tho historian's own words, the previous section of the 
march, from Emporium to the Hhone ; but not that wliich 
follows, from the Ebone to the Alps. Accordingly he never 
deals with those words of the 3i)th chapter which exhibit that 
march as " 1,400 stadia along the river." 'When he is upon 
tho narrative of events in c, 49, and is beginning the mai«h u]i 
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tlie Rhone, which, as we have seen, he crosses at Tarascon, he J 
notices the expression vapa tov iroTa/LOv, sftyinf^ that it shows j 
the march from the passage to he up the Ehone ; and be ] 
observes that that expression occurs frequently in Polybius : 
yet somehow he seems to have missed them in the earlier | 
chapter, where that expression is apphed to the whole march 
from the Rhone to the Alps. Not that he was nnacquainted 
M-ith that chapter : for he fully acknowledges 1,400 stadia as 
the distance from the passage to the Alps; hut he only 
connects a portion of it with tlie Rhone. He exhibits the ] 
component parts of tJiat distance in a way peculiar to him- 
self : he does the 800 as soon as the Ehone is crossed ; and, I 
as he crosses it lower down than most other interpreters, ( 
GOO would not bring him to the Is^re ; so he takes the 800 J 
to be from the crossing, and by that means professes to get | 
as far as Valence, saying, p. 50 — " The distance of 800 stadia, | 
" 100 m.p, 'along the river,' having expired at Valence, we I 
" must at that town turn away from the Khone, and con- 1 
" eequently take the road leading towards Itomans." 

Tliis innovation on Polybius is aided by auotlier, also I 
original. It is commonly thought that four days brought 
Hannibal along the river to the Island ; and that ten days ' 
then brought 1dm 800 stadia furtlier, the two being separate and 
independent efforts of progression ; and that the last of the two 
brings Hannibal to a point, where an interpreter of Polybius 
is bound to find a beginning of Alps for him to contend with. ■ 

My friend's hypothesis is shortly this — Hannibal, crossing j 
the Ehone at Taraecon, at once made a march of 800 stadia I 
from thence to Valence, marcliing it in/our days: he remained 
there six days, communicating with certain friendly bar^ * 
barians, the Segalauni ; a body of whom joined their forces 
with Ids, and assisted Idm in Ids progress to invade the land 
of tlie Allobrogea : with his allies, lie entered the Island at 
Romans, and pursued tlie present line of route to Grenoble : 
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the plain country, in which their aid was of service to him, 
came to an end at Moiraiis, at which place they left him, and 
returned home. Long speaks of " the contest between two 
" brotliers for the sovereignty of some Celtic tribe, the name 
" of which is not given by Polybius ;" but, though Hannibal 
assisted one, and was recompensed with abundant supplies, it 
waa not this party who attended and gave security to the 
march until they got near to the passage of the Alps, These 
are still the SegalaunL 

Long had once tliought with the Oxford Dissertation ; hut 
is sincere in his new opinions. He says : " I had always, till 
" lately, believed that tlie distance of 800 stadia along the 
" Ehone ought to he measured north of its confluence with 
" the Is^nj. But, \. The thing cannot be done. 2. If they are 
" measured after Hannibal's arrival at the Insula, wherever 
" they terminate, the Alps ought to begin," 

I hope I have shown, in a past cliapter on trapa tov 
irorafiov, that the thing can he done : and that, at the tsr- 
mination of the 800 stadia, the Alps do begin, the Mont du 
Chat being the avaffoX^. 

I may give quotations of Long's own words to the contrary. 
In p. 44, having quoted in Greek the first sentence of the 
60th chapter, he translates it thus : — " Hannibal, after ten 
" days, having marched along the Rhone to the distance of 
" 800 stadia, began the ascent towards tiie Alps." He pro- 
Is : — " The historian here sums up the time and distance 
" passed by Hannibal on the hanks of the Rhone previous to 
" hifl striking away from that river towards the ^Ups. The 
" 800 stadia is exactly the distance between Taraacon and 
" Valence ; and the ten days seem to be composed of the 
" four days' march from Tarascon, arfrfof to six, which we inai/ 
" safely assign as the period of liis stay among the friendly 
'■ barbarians." Long had already said, p. 37 : — " In my own 
' mind I have not the slightest donbt but thatynleuce was 
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e of these operations." 
reader woTild be startled at hearing of on aseeni from Valence : 
this is indicated in p. 47, where Long points out that the 
dvaffoX'^ was wpo? ra? ^Xiret?, " to'cards the Alps " — not 
T&v 'AXtrewy, " of the Alps." Now let us tiy to imagine some 
practical difference between the expressions : my friend cannot 
profit by it here : he plainly contradicts the history. Long 
says that Hannibal began the dva^oX^ irpo; from Valence, I 
when the ally joined him, Polybius says that Hannibal I 
began the ava^oXri irpo'i from Valence, when the ally had left I 
him. As to the other difficulty, no conjecture is offered, to I 
account for four days meaning ten. 

Such is the success with which this theory directs ds to J 
Grenoble. MTien we have got through that place, we most 
keep a look-out for making up the 1,400 stadia. The features ' 
of the country are well and pleasantly described irom p. 52 to 
83 : and anecdotes are introduced for illustrating the history i 
of the district in modem times. As regards the subject of J 
the work, tlie march to the Alps, the effort is to make ns J 
apprehend that the combat with the Allobroges, told by I 
Polyliius, was quite unconnected with, and still distant from | 
Alps. The way imder the cliff by the river being in those ] 
days impracticable, Hannibal and his chosen baud are sup- I 
posed to scale the heights of Mont liachais in the night, , 
gaining tiie advantageous i>osts which the enemy bad in- 
cautiously deserted on retiring to rest iu Grenoble itselfl I 
Long describes his battle of Grenoble with ihucli spirit, 
still insisting that no iVlpine character belongs to the 
Polybian scene of action, or to his owil He points out, J 
that our Mont du Chat, being at the other end of the same I 
chain of monnt^s. Is far too Alpine to represent the scene of j 
the combat, and assumes that the narrative does not even I 
connect tliat combat with Alps. He exhibits his own appre- | 
hension of the history : — " Instead of Alps, we meet with a J 
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" battle and the capture of a town. Nothing implies the 
" difflculties attendant on any arduous ascent and descent 
" Now in tlie Mont du Chat they would have had to en- 
" counter as severe a mountain for its elevation as any to he 
" met with in tlie high Alps."— Pp. 46 and 77. 

In furtherance of these views in favour of Grenoble, Long 
translates Trotelirdai, t^v ava^oK^v to make a passage, and so 
spares the invaders the labour of ascent : at the same time 
he exa^erates the severity of our mountain the Mont du 
Chat Now, tlioii^li the ascent to that col from the west 
must always have lieen easy, tlie descent to the lake of 
Rourget, then unimproved by art, was exceedingly steep and 
hazardous. This character Long does not recognise aa be- 
longing to the description of Polybius : but, if that descrip- 
tion is carefully studied, every expression for defiles and 
precipices, every term for mountainous obstruction, that 
occurs afterwards iu the Polyhian account of the dangers of 
the higher range, snow only excepted, will be found in the 
tale of the Allobrogian conflict. Such things indeed are not 
wanting iu Long's own liiatory of the battle : when he grows 
warm upon the beauties and the terrors of the Grenoble 
scenery, a semblance of Alpine things betrays itself: "Arid 
"walls of precipitous mountains — toweriug precipices — 
" stupendous crags— cliffs and rocky heights — shaggy steeps 
" — scuffling on the brink of a precipice :" and at last, p. 78, 
" Hannibal, at height of at least a thousand feet above his 
" own men, charging down the hilL" 

Aa one error leads to another, a marked variance appears 
in the dates of progress between Polybius and Ids interpreter. 
According to the history, the ten days along the river to tlie 
Alps are followed by nine days of ascent to the summit. 
According to Long, those ten days are between Tarascon and 
Valence ; viz. four of marching and six without marcliing : 
and at Valence begins the ava^Xrj wpo? rat "AXTrfts : two 
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days later llannibal crosses the Is^re fp. 84), then in two I 
days more gets to Molrans ; and in two days more assaults ' 
and captures Greuoble, and halts for a day : then in two days 
more reaches Cliapereillan : and, the ava^oK^ Trpix: being 
finished, he begins the ava^oXt] twv 'AXttcwv, p. 89. The I 
progress is told thus : — " We roll along the post-road through , 
" the glorious vale of Grt'sivandan, and meet no obstacle 
" in the shape of Iiilla until we arrive at the village of La | 
" Buissi^re, lying at the foot of the heights of Fort Barraux — 
" the Isfere nms immediately under the heights of Fort 
" Barraux, compelling the road to ascend at once the hilla 
" neat the fort, and to approach Mont Meillan by the way of \ 
" Chapcreillan. This is the first ascent we have encountered : 
" and, associated with the changes in the country alwve- 
" mentioned, and its distance, which begins to be about two 
" days' march from Grenoble, it is sufficient to induce us to 
" conjecture that we must be at or near the owo^oXj}." 
—P. 89, &c. 

I have endeavoured fairly to set forth a very curioua theory, | 
invented by one capable of doing justice to a better cause. 
Like many others, he haa allowed himself to indulge in a i 
fancy ; all is subservient to Grenoble : we see in the lively 
expressions of the author's feelings how, as he says himself, 
his convictions have been aided by an examination of the 
country. Examples abound of this influence : — " It is quite 
" imjjoHsible to hesitate for a moment, in pei-ceiving that this 
" place of Hannibal's encampment ■trpo<i rais vvep^oXalt 
" was at Moiiana or in its immediate vicinity. It is so 
" clearly just in front of the heighta of the Grande Char- 
" treuse, and so ostensible a situation for a halt, while the 
" plana of the enemy in advance were investigated, that no 
" doubt can be entertained on the subject." " Such is the 
" country and such the objects we come upon at La Bui- 
" serade i the first bnrst of it all upon the view is suflicieut i 
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" to ahow, that here, along these declivities and rocky 
" heights, are the hvaympLai^ through which the Carthaginians 
" had of necessity to pass. There, at the Bastile, are the 
" evKaipoi TOTTot, the advantageous positions, commanding the 
" road across Mont Eachais, daily guarded by the Allobroges. 
" And in Grenoble, the ancient Cularo, we find, beyond all 
" doubt, the ' adjacent town,' to which they retired during 
" the night." " Whatever security we may have experienced 
" in fixing upon Moirans as the place of his last encamp- 
" ment, is nothing compared with the certainty with which 
" we now see him taking up a position at La Bnisenide. No 
" doubt then can exist as to the exact spot of this encamp- 
" ment." Tims fascinated by the illusions of his own senses, 
has a professed disciple of Polybius been enabled " to set 
this long pending discussion at rest for ever." 

We may sympathise with the fervour of such imaginations, 
without accepting their aid to the decision of a critical 
question. They were induced by the contemplation of 
striking scenery, and they disturbed the author's earlier and 
more sober apprehension of the Greek narrative. The result 
was that through Grenoble the march must go : and the 
1,400 stadia will reach farther up the Is^re than the critic 
would desire : therefore it begins at Taraacon. Still there 
was this difficulty ; that the 600 stadia, commonly supposed 
to bring you to tJie Island, would be exhausted short of the 
Island. So the 800 are taken first, and the 600 afterwards r 
the princely combatants become Segalauni instead of Allo- 
broges : Valence savours of Alps, Grenoble disclaims them. 
All for an hypothesis ! 

Long, though at last he goes over the right mountain, sadly 
dislocates the chronology of the march in doing so. Polybius 
represents Hannibal as fighting his way over the first Alps 
before he reaches the AUobrogian town. Long finds the 
Allobrogian town first, and his Alps two days afterwards. 

TOUI M 
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Instead of reacbing the summit with Polybiua on the nintb 
day from the beginning of Alps, being the seventh day from 
the AHobrogian town, he gets there on the ninth day from the 
town, and the seventh from the beginning of Alps. Long 
wrote to correct our common friends the authors of the DiB^ 
sertation ; prescribing Tatascon for Eoquemanre : 800 sta 
aa four days' march : Grenoble as the place assaulted. Un-i 
happUy for me, beyond the summit, he agrees with them in I 
the only point on which I think them wrong ; namely, ^ 
they make the historian to contradict himself, and imputal 
eighteen days to his Alps instead of fifteen. 

I cannot suppose that any remonstrance will cure my friei 
of his theory. The most likely prescriptions I can recommenel J 
are, 1. That he will read once more the 39th, 49th, and 50th J 
chapters of Polybius. 2. That he will take into consideraticoii 1 
these words of Dr. Thirlwall :— " Polybitis contrasts the march j 
" along the plain with the ascent of the mountains, in ft J 
" manner which clearly implies that the latter begins at thofl 
" end of the ten days' march." Phil. Mus. u. 675. 

Notice of Grenoble by Dr. Liddcll. 

It is fair to my friend, Mr. Long, to say that a distinguishedia 
scholar, the latest historian ou the subject, has said that the« 
track of Hannibal lay near Grenoble. These are the wonUs 
of Dr. Liddell, in which he narrates the Carthaginian progpeaal 
beyond the Isfere to the dra/SoXij, i. 340 : — 

" Hannibal continued his march up the" Ehoiie. and crossingi 
" the Isfere, found himself in the plains of Dauphin^, tbei 
" inhabited by the Allobrogian Gauls. He marched thns fad 
" in a northerly direction, about one hundred miles beyoiu 
" the place where he had cro.ssed the river, at the invitation oi 
" a chieftain who was contending for the dominion of the trihl 
" with his younger brother. Hannibiil's veterans soon piil 
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"the elder brotlier in possession; and the grateful chief 
" furnished the army witli a quantity of arms and clothing, 
" and entertained them hospitably for some days. He then 
" guided them to the verge of hia own dominions, and 
" took his leave. Tliis must have brought him to the point, 
" at which the Isfere issues from the lower range of the Alps, 
" somewhere near the present fortress of Grenobla Up to 
" this point there is little doubt aa to the route taken by 
'■ Hannibal : but after this all is doubtful" 

Up to this point the words of this author seem rather to 
conduct us to Lea Echellea : the introduction of the Isfere and 
Grenoble negatives the Mont dn Chat. The particulars of 
the controversy on the Carthaginian march are not minutely 
entered into ; but in proceeding to Italy an opiuion is occa- 
sionally expressed ; and I will notice the following : — 

Vol. i p. 3-H. — "In seven days aft«r Hannibal began the 
" ascent, did he reach the summit Polybius says nine : but 
" this must include the two da)-3' halt at the top of the 
" pass." I confess I think nine to be right ; that is, that 
Polybius is supported by his context. 

P. 842. — " The last year's snow frozen into ice, lay thick at 

" the top of the pass, and fresh snow began to fall, which 

" covered the traces of the path." Here I would observe, 

that we do not read about the last year's snow at the top of 

I the pass ; but at a very much lower level ; and there it ifl 

I qiiit* accounted for. 

I am pleased at least to know, that Br, liddell's pass is not 
I donbtfiil. He says, " Hannibal descended among the moun- 
I tains of the Salassians." Though the Penine, as well aa 
rihe Graian, would have led him through the Salassians, he 
liras not likely to be there after being just behind Grenoble. 
It 13 further said, in a note to 343, that General MelvUle 
Tied Hannibal into the Insubrian country, and so back to 
Klurin. I cannot know whether the General ever said '" back 
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to Turin." I sliould not so express his opinions, so far i 
M. De Luc has reported them. 

Also it is said that " others follow Livy in taking Kanniht 
" from Grenoble up the Eomanche, and so over the Gen^vre ' 
" down to Turin." I am not aware that any but Folard have 
80 consti'ued the route of Livy from the IsSre. It is true that 
all OUT critics speak of Turin (i.e. Augusta Taurinorum) t 
existing in the time of Haniiihal : but I am not aware that 
any authority is cited for it, 



CHAPTER IA^ 

1 of trades south of Mre. 

If it has been satisfactorily shown, that the march issoed-l 
from the Island by the Mont du Chat into the vale rf' 
Chamb^ry, the foundation of aU theories of a prof 
south of Isfere from the confluence of the rivers is sbakeiL-j 
Whether the expedition is supposed, on retreating from the 
Island, to move down the Rhone again, or to ascend the 
Ififere, these suppositions can be indulged no longer, if the 
Mont du Chat is recognised as the dva^oKt} reached by the 
valley of the Rhone. 

Each route invites notice on the five requisites of PolybiuA, 
To some extent this has been given, by contrasting the viewi' 
of others, when explaining my own. Wlien not done already, 
I will point out the errors, as tliey may occur to me. To thiB' 
hour men of learning and renown have been driving againrt 
our hypothesis of the Graian Alp : and the charm of 
is to be dispelled. Accordingly, each combatant, though 
he may have stumbled irrecoverably in an early part of his 
course, shall nevertheless be watched to the end of it, or so 
far as he may have developed hie scheme. In the furthco; 
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progresa after reaching the AJps, the Cenisians will claim 
the chief notice : for they lahour their case to the end, and 
with a pel-severance not shown by others. 

Some method ia to be observed in bringing to notice the 
rival plans, so that each may be made intelligible, and com- 
menta upon them be apprehended without confusion. It 
seems convenient to set them out in some geographical order, 
as from the confluence of the rivers ; first taking the scheme 
by which Hannibal, after his concerns at the Island, is made 
to retrace his steps far tlown the Khone : then those which 
go down the Ebone, but not so far : then that which, going 
along the Is^re, bends from it to the Drac : then that 
which leaves the Drac for the Eomanche : then that which 
parts from the Is^re between Grenoble and MontmiSlian ; and 
lastly, that which bends from La Chavane to Aiguebelle and 
the Arc. Thus they may be taken, as they radiate more and 
more eastward from the common beginning near the mouth 
of the Is^re. 

There will still remain two theories, not brought under this 
arrangement : one in which Hannibal never has bent towards 
the Isfere at all ; and one in which he moves still more north, 
and has Mont Blanc for hia XevKoverpov. The former will 
receive a short separate notice : as to the latter, I had an 
opportunity of challenging it, when sojourning in the district 
whence it sprang : and that small act of war&re shall teU 
its own tale, as 1 gave it from Chambi5ty in September, 1854 



fl. DojOTi the Ith<?ne again to St.Paul-trois-CMteaux : thence 
I country to the Alps of the ITbaye. The Marquis de 
St. Simon. 

I' This course is urged in a long preface to the author's 
lluBtory of the campaign in the Alps of 1744, Having 
Icanied Hannibal over the Is^re into the Island near St 
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Marcellin, 30 miles above the moutli. he proceeds to Vienne r 
from that place he supposes him to march Aovrn the Rhonei 
again as far as St. Paul-trois-Ch^teaux, before he bends away 
in search of the ava^oKr], -which he finds at last in going up 
the Ubaye. (Quoted by Larauza, Hist. Critique 61, 215), 

This curious march, which should be 800 stadia, and ten 
days from the mouth of Isere, does not well answer to that 
time or to that distance ; nor is much of it we hrX to? Tnjya^. 
As little does it suit the tenor of the history. The historj- pre- 
scribes a march of 1,400 stadia from the crossing of the Bhone 
to the Alps, along a river. The progression cannot be fulfilled 
by a lengthened doubling upon the track, unless matter of 
context should be found, warranting such construction. But 
there is not a word in the history which countenances the 
notion, that in this or in any respect Hannibal ever altered^ 
his course from that which he at first designed. 

The latter part of the Marquis's line to the Alps is not 
more Polybian than the first. Having marehed down the 
Bhone again nearly to where he crossed it, he performs sorao 
hundreds of stadia more, in search of mountains ; reaches the 
valley of the Durance above Tallard ; attends that river for 
a time ; and, turning from it up the Ubaye, finds the dvafiofJ^ 
"AXTTfwv in a defile on this river, 

This critic has not explained the efficiency of Hannibal'i 
cavalry in his cross cut from St, Paul to Tallard : and, thougl 
a plain country favourable to his cavalry ought to have given,' 
him advantages before he approached the Alps, the plain inn 
■which he rejoices is only in the angle made by the Duram 
and the Ubaye above La Breoule, His Allobroges, as migl 
be expected, rest their claims on etymology. 

This commentator will presently be joined by an En^ish* 
man, and by some means each will fancy himself at 
Viflo. 
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2. From. Valenee hy Die and Luc to SeTnollon on the Durance. 
Qencrai Vaudoncourt, and General St. Cyr Nutfties, 

These coDimentators march to their first Alps from Valence. 
Proceeding by Chabreuil, Crest, Die, Luc, Mont Saleon and 
TJpaix, they find their object near Talliird on the Durance. 
General Vaudoncourt marks his ava^oXij thus, p. 45 : — " etant 
" arriv^ i. Tallard, Annibal s'airete au pied des raontagnes ; il 
" e'approche jusqu' aux bords de la Vence, au pied d'lin 
" d^fil6 qui 8'(?teud jusqu' i, pr&3 Remollon." His Allobrogian 
town is Chorges. 

In vindicating their inarch of 800 from Valence, these 
generals exercise rather an arbitrary discipline over the 
manuscripts. Kot thinking the river a necessary accom- 
paaiment of the march of 800 stadia to the first Alps, 
General Vaudoncourt dispenses with it thus : — " Le passage 
" est ^videmment alti^-r^ : le genitif k ^t4 chang^ en accuaatif 
" par erreur et caprice, des copistes : aiusi il faut lire k 
" Ehodano et non pas propter Rhodanum." General St, Cyr 
Nugues in accordance with this idea substitutes airo for 
TTopd ; so as to express the idea, " en s'^Ioignaut du fleuve." 
Now I cannot think that this exchange of ideas would be 
satisfactory : aTro would not instruct you on the direction 
of the march so well as irapd. Also those who propose the 
change ought to make it more largely : -Trap' avToy tov 
irorafiov describes the march of 1,400 stadia in c. 39, of 
which the 800 is a part ; the prior part ((JOO) being from the 
crossing to the Island. Polybius applies trapd to each part, 
and to the whole. But these generals have not told us to 
change trapd into utto in the other two instances, which seems 
necessary for their consistency. Indeed, if " s'^loignant du 
fleuve " should become the amendment of the earlier part of 
the 1,400, Hannibal shoiild strike away across country to the 
Alps as soon as be has crossed the Ehone : and the two 
generals might as well have adopted the theory of M. Fortia 
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dTrban, »bo, in order to maich through his own estate, 
makes Hannibal go direct &oin the Eygues to the Po. But 
in that General St. Cjt Xngues could not have joined him : 
he had local atlachments as well as the accola of the Eygues ; 
he announces, p. 9, " Je suis habitant des botds de I'ls^." 
"We shall see soon, that this fact has some value : it makes 
tfa« general a sound witness on the banks of that stream, 
though it does not make him an authority on manuscripts. 

Z.UpA^ It^rt and iht I>rae to St. Bonnet. M. Letroniu and 
M. BawU de LavaUite. 

The in\-entor of this theory, which discloses the first Alps 
at St. Bonnet on the Drac, is M. Letronne ; " sank hand 
epemendus auctor : " a man of literary eminence, and the 
first assailant of M. De Luc. In two papers of the Journal 
des Saratts, 1819, he thus explains the Carthaginian pn^iress 
to the ava/SoX^ T&v'AXTrtiov, which he seems to identify with 
" I'entr^duDepartement desHaiites Alpes" — " Annibal arriv^ 
" sur ie bord de I'ls^re, marcha dix jours le long de ce fleuve, 
" jusqu'Ji la mont^e des Alpes. Parvenu an confluent de 
" risSre avec le Drac (qui dit-on, avoit alors lieu un peu au 
" dessns de Grenoble, pr^s de Gi6re,) il ne traversa ni I'ls^re 
" ni le Drac, torrent extremement laige et impetueux k son 
■' embouchure : il remonta ce torrent, que ea laigeur dut lui 
" f&ire prendre pour la m^me riviere que I'ls^re. II le suivit 
" juaqu' au diii^me jour, dans I'espace de huit cents stades, k 
" compter du point ou il avoit trouvij Tile des Allobroges. 
" Cette mesure prise le long de Tls^re et du Drac, porta a 
" Saint Bonnet, k I'entr^e du d^partemeot dea Hautes Alpes. 
" Jusque-li dit Polybe, l'anin5e s'^toit trouv^e en plaine : alors 
e comnieu9a Ji gravir les Alpes." It is the distinguished 
writer of these words, who ventured to designate the theory 
of M. De Luc as " une opinion insoutenable jusqu' au point 
'I'^tre absurdc." 
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Time and Distance. — Time of travelling will depend not 
only on distance, but on character of countrj-, on impedi- 
ments, whether of nature or art. Much of M. Letronne's 
track, though he calls it all plain, is tlirough a difficult country, 
both up the left bank of the Is^re, and the left bank of the 
Drac ; and, though, on arriring at St. Bonnet he says here 
18 my dvaffoXi] 'AXTreav, and proclaims, " Jnsque \k I'arm^e 
a'^toit trouviie en plaine," some will consider that he plunges 
deep into Alps, to find the beg innin g of Alps ; and that the 
conformity of hia track requiiea to be considered under the 
next head. 

Plain favourahle to Cavalry. — We know, from Polyhius, that 
the march of the army in company with the ally, after being 
refitted by him, was through plain country, iv e-jrfn-iSoK, 
where the enemy, hovering about and threatening their pro- 
gress, was deterred from attack by fear of the Carthaginian 
cavalry ; and that this was the case till they were near to the 
first ascent. M. letronne's course of plain is in two parts : 
that which borders the left bank of Isfere, and that which 
borders the left bank of the Drac. I believe that liis plain 
up the former river ^viII, after the first few miles, be fomid to 
fail him. Perhaps he had no personal acquaintance with the 
country. Indeed, not one of those who follow that south 
bank of Is^re and call it plain, profess that they have ever 
seen it ; none have spoken in a way which directly offers 
their personal credit to the advantages of it for cavalry. 
While they follow the wmdings of the stream, there is a 
careful abstaining from responsible assertion of the character 
of the banks. 

In questioning this river march of my adversaries, I do not 
bind them to '" son lit ;" I will allow theii' valleys the scope 
which belongs to them, though none is allowed to our valley 
of the Ehone ; my doubt is whether any scope can be found 
in the adjacent country for their cavalry to take advantage of. 
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In the Oxford Dissertation it is said, p. 157, " Some of the j 
" highest of the secondary chains of the Alps take their rise ( 
" immediately to the soiith of the laere, and very much lower 1 
" down the river than Greuobla There never was any Eoman | 
" road on the south bank of the la^re, between Valence and 
" Grenoble, and the road which now exists there is barely I 
" passable, and nothing more than a mere communication 
" from one village to another, and it is indeed only laid down 
" in maps of a very large scale." J have referred to Cassini'a 
map, where it is not laid doira at all : a route will probably 
be given in the great map of France which is now in pro- 
gress. General St. Cjt Nugues, repudiating this as the line 
of Hannibal, says, " De hautes montagnea escarp^es y bordent 
" ris6re, depuia les environs de Pont-en-Eoyaua juaque vers i 
" Sasaenage ; la dominent et en resserrent le cours, parti- 
" culi^ement via-i-via Moirans, oi le rocher fait ime ^nonue | 
" saillie." 

There is also an amusing and moat honest confinnation of 1 
the true character of the river bank that I speak of, in the ( 
comment of M. Band^ de Lavalette, who adopts M. Letronne'a t 
track, following him to St. Bonnet. M. Larauza's scheme of ' 
progress had corresponded with theirs, as far as the Drac, and i 
he includes the whole line in his description, " riche plaine et ^ 
fertile ;" but, when he escapes from them into the plain of \ 
Gr^sivaudan, he exposes the roughness of their further march 
to St. Bonnet, saying, p. 53 : — " Lorsque de ce point (Grenoble) 
" Ton prend k droite pour siuvre le cours du Drac dans le 
'■ direction de la moutagne de Sassenage, on le voit traversant 
" la plaine de Grenoble, k peine k deux ou trois lieues de la 
" ville, s'enfoncer dtya dans les gorges que lui ouvrent lea 
" Alpes. Annibal, en se dirigeant de ce c6ti5, serait done 
" entr^ dans ces montagnes, n'ayant fait an plua que 582 stades 
" le long du flenve." i 

M. de Lavalette protests against the unfairness of this, and 
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says with much caudour that, if M, Larauza can be satisfied 
with a march on the south shore of the Isfere below Grenoble, 
he is not the man to object to tlie valley of the Urac : — " Si, 
" nia!gn5 les obstacles que parait offrir le pays situii entre 
" Valence et Grenoble, le savant professeur a era qu'Annibal 
" avait franchi cette distance, il ne sauroit Stre admis fi prd- 
" senter comme impossible le trajet de rembonchure du Drac 
" h, St. Bonnet " — p. 64 Tliis piece of good sense might have 
induced its author to dissent from At. Letronne'a doctrine, 
" jusque \k en plaine ;" a pro^wsitiou which is applied to the 
Isfere below Grenoble, as well as to the Drac above it. We 
accept the conmaent as the evidence of a candid adversary, 
writing at Montiiellier, whose summer excursions probably 
familiarised him witli the romantic side of the Is^re. 

Along the River. — Having admired the usefulness of M. 
Letronne's cavalry from Pont-ea-Royaus to Sassenage, and 
seeing how their manteuvres still surprise us in approaching 
St Bonnet, we may again notice his fulfilment of the re- 
quisite irapa Thv iroro^v. In addition to his ijigenuity upon 
words, M. Letrouuc gives a moral explanation of the turn 
up the Drac. He has found the cause to he that, when Han- 
idbal came to that river, he took it for the IsSre, and so 
^^ followed it. He has not told us where he picked up this 
^H anecdote : hut, if it were true, it would show that Han- 
^^^ nibal's intention had been to proceed along the Is^re ; so 
^^B that, instead of M. Letronne's route by .St. Bonnet to the Mont 
^^1 Genfevre, he must have designed a march either to the Cenis 
^^1 or the Little St. Bernard. On this point M. Letronne leaves 
^^1 us quite in tbe dark : he does not go on to say, whether 
^H Hannibal ever discovered his mistake, or whether he cared 
^H for 

^^1 March, through Allobroges. — M, Letronne insisted on the 

^^P position of the AUobroges as occupants of the Island, in the 
^^B JournnI dis S'tririis, Janv. 1819 : but objected to the cir- 
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n «f the nota^ II. 
Idm^H BQ^ '<Tt^ k futir dn ADobnges qna oouk- 

■ rTiii I • "" '-' 'i ■ ji i- I ■ 

Sadk sad id ntioaol «Be IL Idran^s own iwjiiiiiiiiHMi 
WlwK IL Be lac'i R^ Hade hin arae tbat tbe traOa 
wUck ke ■*■■»*■' woe ■Mfawwum hle to a mudi vp tin 
bfai^ kt Am iiMfln Mk of Us Ofuiou— ' Cette difficnltj 

* i^MMe sHqaoMiii wr rofaim qn'tm a de I'^tendoe dn 
' pay* Ubitf par In ADofangea a atie ^poqoe fcrt posted- 

* eare aa |wi ia;,ii fAjdaibal : mus on ignore absoloment 
** si ks ABofatago^ aatiOB piiJiMiili. naToieDt pcnnt i eet 
** ^poqne ctenda lear 6imaKliam aa la i^ns giande paztie 
" dn Paophiaf ; cm ante tpiH a pa avoir toajoms a com- 
" btttie les mnto ABolxaeea. La droonscriptioD da 
" tenitooe de la plvpatt de U Ganle, aa temps de Cesar 
' ^Avgaste, est eDooce fort incotaine : mais on pent assurer 
■ qoe sons ignonms toat-&-Cut I'etat des cboses aa tena 

" d'AouibaL C<HiiiDent se £ure one objection de ce qm ' 
" n'est pas possible de connoltre \ " 

We may be satisfied, that such an antagonist has no better 
consolation against the evidence ot Casar, Cicero, and Strabo, 
to which in his simplicity he lately subscribed, than that 
these writers were not coeval with HannibaL In January he 
prononnced in a tone of some decision, that the island which 
Polybius describes as the country of the Allohroges, was 
on tbe north of tbe Is^re. In December he reconciles himself 
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to a march up the Drac to St. Bonnet, as the iropda Sia r&v 
*A\\ol3plyo)y KaXovfiiycDv Ta\aT&v, and proclaims a victory 
gained over that people in the mountains beyond. 



4. Bj/ Moirans and Orenoble — up the Drac — dovm the Lute to 
the Durance near Tallard — up to the plain of La Breoule 
and to the defile on the Ubaye, A memier of the University 
of Cambridge, 1830. 

This critic takes his dva/SoX'^ from the Marquis de St. 
Simon : his mode of getting there is his own. Having said 
that " after a continued and rapid flight of four days, Han- 
nibal arrived at the Island," he conducts the army through 
Moirans to Grenoble, without Allobrogian obstruction. He 
recrosses the Isire at Grenoble and proceeds along the Drac 
and by Gap to the Durance — then across the latter river near 
Tallard, and for some miles along it, to the valley of the 
Ubaye and the village of La Breoule ; and finds the dva/SoXii 
''AXirefov in a defile above that place. 

Time and Distance, — ^As this author wrote a book to show 
that Polybius's distances are wholly without value, one could 
hardly expect him to give to time a respect which he denies 
to space. His march is singularly favoured by fortune. Un- 
like Mr. H. Long, he finds no enemy at Grenoble. Unlike 
M. Letronne, he finds no enemy near St. Bonnet — ^the hostile 
population do not avail themselves of local advantages to 
disturb him. He is aware that the 800 stadia are expended: 
but pushes on, calling M. Letronne an eminent scholar, and 
manages a few additional marches before he finds a portion 
of plain. 

Along the River. — This author, p. 6, in challenging the 
march to the Mont du Chat, construes irap' airby rby 
TTorafioy " along the river by its very banks." When, in p. 61, 



s the irorafiov of the narrative to his own route, he 
aays that the river along which Hannibal marched about 800 
stadia in ten days, must be the river Drac. Still his inter- 
pretation of -jroTafiov ia liberal : hia text and his red line of 
march discloae to us that the partiality to the Drac was not 
exclusive : the ally seems to have attended the march along 
the very banks not only of Rhone, Is^re, and Drac, hut of 
Luie, Durance, and perhaps of Uhaye. He then turned 
homeward. Hannibal vanquishes the defile of the TJbaye, 
and captures the AHobrogian town. 

Plain country for Cavalry. — ^Though the march of this 
commentator is twice as long as that of Polybius, he does not 
require the cavalry to act till he is near tlie end of it, and 
just beginning the ascent. The Allobtoges, an unsettled 
tribe of barbarians, of whom he says that nothing is known 
till 200 years after Hannibal, were enraged against h'm : he 
fortunately had the clothing and stores furnished by the 
sovereign of the island for assisting him in the battle of the 
Allobroges, p. 60 : he crosses the Durance near Tallard, then 
for some miles marches to the valley of the TJbaye, and 
borrowa from the Marquis de St. Simon these words of 
comfort : — " On voit au-dessons de la Breoule, sur lea horda 
de la Durance, une esp^ce de plaine." The failure of plain, 
and the scene of combat, ai-e thus brought near together : — 
" As long as the Carthaginians continue in the plains leading 
" to La Breoule, 'iutt eV toZi eVtTre'Sots ^aav, and the escort 
" from the island rpmains to jirotect them, they are un- 
" molested ; but, on the departure of their guards, when they 
" begin to push forward to the defiles, they find them pre- 
" occupied and closed against them by the enemy. Hannibal, 
" entering the pass by night, seizes on the heights. In the 
" morning the barbarians attack as they move slowly out of 
" tlie defile. Hannibal makes a descent on the enemy with 
" entire success, and captures their tomi," &c. — Pp. fi2. 63. 
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Through (fie Alldbrogcs. — In this advanced region, according 
to the anonymous critic, was fought the battle of the Allo- 
brt^es, " who, on the departure of the island guards, com- 
menced hostilities Eigainst Hannibal as he began the ascent." 
One hardly expected that this people would be allowed so 
great a stretch of territory- ; for the writer has recognised the 
Vocontii at the mouth of the Urac, and is now tending to 
Barcelonette. However, he sustains the current of AUo- 
broges, like many other critics, till he has passed his chosen 
spot for fighting with them. We leave him now, proceeding 
by the Chemin Royal ; but shall hear of him again on the 
Col de Vise. 

5. Up ike Is^re and Ifte Rottuttidte by Bomg cPOymns to the 
Mont de Lens nnd the Lauteret. Chevalier Folard. 

The Chevalier, writing in 1728, sought the Isfere at Eomans : 
proceeding up the river, and leaving Grenoble on his left 
liand, he faced the Drac vis-i-vis Vizelle. Bnt, when he had 
got over it, and foimd himself in a practicable country, he 
did not profit by this advantage ; he declined the " lai*ge et 
belle valliie," and encountered the arduous defiles of the 
Komanche. He says, iv. p. 89 ; " Jo sms persuadiJ que la rout* 
" la plus ordinaire et la plus pratiqufe des tlaulois en Italic, 
" ^toit celle qui conduit du Mont de Lens, du Lautaret, et do 
" Brian^on au Mont Gen^vre," One would infer from this 
that he apprehended the first Alps at the Mont de Lens : for 
after crossing it, he has the first combat with the natives 
" ceux du pais." One cannot reconcile the landmarks of this 
writer with those of Polybius : for the historian certainly 
places the Allobrogian conflict at the first Alps ; and it is not 
easy to deny the character of Alps to the mountains between 
Bourg D'Oysans nnd Brian^on : but tlie Chevalier brings the 
Allobroges into action " entre Sezanne et le Mont de Seatriferes." 
—P. 91. 
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Tliis route, by which Folard, in contempt ol* Polybiua, I 
carries Hannibal to the Alps, is now the direct course from I 
Grenoble to Briangon, one of the most astonishing works of 1 
Napoleon. Those who have seen it may try to imagine how I 
the Carthaginian army would have made their way fixnn J 
Bourg d'Oysana to the Lautaret at a time when nature had I 
received no corrections of art. A knowledge of this line will 1 
be gained from Brockedon's illustrations — " Pass of the Mont I 
Genevre." The journey from Grenoble to Briant^n is also i 
well told by Mr. Weld's " Summer Ramble, 1850." 

There is no hint of this way in any ancient writings earliet I 
than the Chart of Peutinger. The Chevalier, however, : 
joicing in hig own " experience de la guerre et un grands | 
connaissance du pais," gi-avely instructs U3, that it was tha | 
most usual and most frequented route of the Gauls into ' 
Italy, and therefore adopted by Hannibal. It is true that a 
good knowledge of several tracks quahfies a man for com- 
paring them : but a great familiarity witli one may rather 
disqualify him. So it was with Folard : his campaign in the 
Alps of France and Piemont had the same partial effect on 
his historical views that an acqaintance with M. Viso had on i 
the Mai'qnis de St. Simon, and a residence at Grenoble on my I 
friend Hemy Long, and the ownership of Lampourdier on the I 
Comte de Fortia d'Urban. We shall meet the Chevalier | 
again on his summit. 

6. Up ike Mre to Lc Ch^jlas. Mr. Ellis. 
Distance. — Mr. Ellis, looking along the Is^re for a begin- 
ning of Alps, found it at Le CheylaSj 33 kilometres above 
Grenoble. In p. 89 he says : " The total distance from 
" Valence (or from the junction of the Rhone and Is^re) to Le 
" Cheylas, is 87^ Roman miles." This gives 700 of the 800 
stadia of Polybius : and I presume the principle of measure- 
ment is that which Mr. Ellis prescribes elsewhere ; " all the 
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way aloDg tlie very " bank," which, below Cii-eiioble, is not 
unimportant. 

Riivr, Plain, Cavalry. — We 8aw, antf, chap. 2, how Mr. Ellis 

acknowledges the river to be the Rhone, but urges that it 
mitsl be the la^re. That effort may have distressed hini : but, 
having passed Grenoble, he says comfortably, " The vale of 
" Gr^sivaudan from Grenoble to Le Cheylas, being perfectly 
" level, is quite adapted throughout to the action of cavalry." 
Treatise, p. 97. This is true ; but Mr. Ellis's track has a very 
brief intimacy with the vale of Gr^sivaudan. It would have 
been more to the purpose if he could have said, " The south 
" bank of Is^re is quite adapted throughout to the action 
" of cavalry." I^etronne and Larauza spoke rashly of its 
being plain below Grenoble. Tossibly they felt excused for 
imagining what their eyes had not contradicted. Mr. Ellis, 
more cautious, does not apply "plaine riche et fertile" to the 
whole, aud commends it only from Grenoble to Le Cheylas. 

Is it enough, then, that the last 33 kilometres of his march 
to the Alps are suited to cavalry ? The Allobroges of the 
history were contemplated ns an object of fear before tho 
march was resumed after the refitting : they are named as 
the cause why the prince of the inland conferred on Hannibal 
his greatest benefit, by accompanying tlie march with hia 
force through their country. Did that potentate cross the 
Is^re witli his troops, lead them through the embarrassed 

I country which stands on the left bank below Grenoble, and 
effect the passage of the Drac, only that he might be ready to 
support Hannibal in the Gresivaudan during the few miles of 
plain which would occur before he turned into his Alps at 
I.e Cheylas f Mr, Ellis has at least avoided the example of 
Larauza, who, to give length to his mountain march, began to 
measure without a semblance of mountain to begin with. 
He has turned sooner into mountain to provide for the elon7 
gation. He says that he gains 26 J miles by it; so we maybe 
vol.. 1. N 
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mate adaigNit to what he calls tlie lengUi of liis maich in 
the AlpoL 

AllArofftx. — ^We bare already examined the reasons which 
make Mr. Ellis to place this people south of Is^re in the time 
of H&nniboL He has an additional lenson in thinking that 
Allerard was " the chief town of an AHobrogio district, from 
■ its i^pearing to preserve, in its own name, that of the 
" broges." Accordingly, Hannibal goes that way to the 
lisne, taking poesessioD of the town of Allevard. Treatise.p. 95. 

X.R I shall have strong objections to make to the system 
of interpreting Polybius pursued by this critic ; but at present 
confine myself to a short notice of the five requisites, snch as 
is given to every theory. TVhen we come to the merits 
his own peculiar doctrine*, they will need to be sifted. 
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7. La Chavane nrar the Iuhr, opposiU to Montmflian. 
Larauza. UkfH. 



These two commenlatore are to he taken tt^ether, as objects 
of criticism, because their ava^oXij is the same. Though one 
begins the 1,400 stadia at Tarascon, and the other at Roque- 
maure, they both desire to end it at La Chavane. Nothing 
could have emboldened M. Larauza to suggest such a point, 
but the pressing expediency of lea\'ing a few miles to help 
out the scanty complement of his ne.tt section, the distance 
through the Alpsj and it happened that, from that point to 
the end. Dr. Ukert took Laranza for his model. I 

It is most unreasonable to treat a village standing in the 
plain as a beginning of Alps. There are earlier points in a track 
up the Is^re, where mountain might suggest itself, as between 
St. Nazaire and Sassenage, after entering the department of the 
Drfime. But, if a traveller along the south shore of Is^re cas 
cross the Drac without eucounferiiig mountains, he cannot 
pretend to find one obstructing his journey to Aiguebell^i 
sooner than the defile at that place. There is undulation 
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f the few latter uiilea. At Planaiae, Coize, Maltu- 
jneuf, you are passing through an easy country. 
a ; there is no pretence of Buaj^wpiai. tilJ you have 
cough the defile. Erockedou saya that the road ia 
.iboeftting till near Aiguebelle, at the entrance of the 
► T flf the Arc about five miles above its confluence with 
^e^ra. larauza himself writes — " Le chcmin va sans cease 
^ubkUt et descendant 4 travers ces riontes coUiues qui 
k^uccMent depuis La Chavane jusqu'fi la croix d'Aigue- 
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iong the Stiver. — As I hinted in a previous chapter, Dr. 

■.it was not disposed to compromise himself as a scholar 

.j.aking the word worafiov to represent two or three rivers 

iiccession, or to have grammatical reference to any but the 

lone. Nevertheless, while he deems the woi-d to refer to 

ivoy, he manages to march up the IsSre. The word for 

river being in manuscripts " Icaras," not " Isaras," he 

links that Polybius blundered upon both rivers above the 

■■onfluence, taking the Ehone for tlie Icaras, and the Icaras for 

»he Khone; that Polybius wrote of the Is^re as bearing the 

^reat name Ehone, and deemed the Ehone to be the tributary 

under the name of Scaras. Such is the discovery of Dr. 

Ukert; but I think there can be few, if any other, who do not 

acquiesce in the good sense which has accounted for Scaras 

being found in manuscripts. When Holstenius met with tf 

fiiv yap 6 'PofiflvoT, t^ 8^ ^Kapat (the rivers which form the 

point of the island), he observed that the capital sigma, now 

written S, is in some old manuscripts, C ; hence he supposed 

that OICAPAC had come to be written CKAPAC,— IC being 

made into K. Another version has been found in 'Apapo^, 

which led lac. Gronorius, in his edition of Polybius, to thia 

conunent ; "r^Zk o 'Apapot — non est hujus fluvii ille cursne 

" ut possit cum Alpibus et Bhodano insulam facere. Optim^, 

A TMiypa^ucdDTaTOf Chiverius, lib. i, Italic, cap. 33. Isaras 
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" reponit : et acutissimus Holstenius errorem addit natum 
" majuaculis Uteris confusis CKOPAC pro OIKAPAC." Dr. 
Ukert does not yield to this ; and says (ii. 588), " We dare 
" not change the name Scaras, as the thing does not admit of 
" proof, and we find in Gaul many names for the same river." 
What then ? This might furnish Polybius with an excuse, if 
he really gave the wrong name Icaras ; but it is not believed 
that he did so. If he had written Scaraa, he would have 
written o 2«apa? .■ but the manuscripts have rg S^ ^Ka.pa<;, a 
noun without its article. There is something, therefore, which 
requires correction, and he who resists the correction of Hol- 
stenius should favour us with a better one. (See Schweig- 
hieuser's Adnofntionrs ad Pol. iii.) 

Whatever might be in a manuscript, as the title of the 
second river, the Rhone would still be the Rhone ; the Island, 
which is identilied by so many characteristics, would still be 
the Island ; and the second river, under any name, must be 
that which we call Isfere. W^ith all due raspect for Dr. Ukert, 
his professed allegiance to manuscripts furnishes no rational 
excuse for his dogma upon Trorafiov, We give him credit, as 
a scholar, for repudiating the constructions of the many other 
critics, but the failure in their contrivances is in no degree 
remedied by his own. 

. Ten days. Plain for Cavalry. — M. Laranza seems to apolo- 
gise for the very slow march made by the army along hia 
river, the Is^re ; and, for making it credible that such a march 
could occupy ten days, expatiates on the formidable stream of 
the Drac, as if it would be the one cause of a tardy progresa. 
But the apparently candid confession of this difficulty muet 
not lead ua to blink the other objections to such a coxirse ; it 
should rather call attention to them. M. Larauza gives a 
detailed and forcible liistory, pp. 88, 89, 90, of the ravages of 
this torrent ; of the efforts made in the time of Louis XIII. by 
the Mar^chal de Lo^di^ui^res, and in later times, to turn it.s 
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course and compress its mimdatioiia ; saying at last, " Est-il 
" iii^cesaaire de dire qu'un fleuve de cett€ nature n'est point 
" navigable ) " 

Now. though tliere is no Drao nor anything like it in tlia 
tale of Polybiug, and though there is in that tale tlie charac- 
terifltic of «7r(xe'6a, which ia rather kept out of sight by 
M. Larauza, I am ready to concede that, if the Cartliaginian 
army had gone up the Isfire, they would not have found the 
Drac navigable. For them to have got over it by any other 
method than wading, vessels and rafts must have been brought 
up ftxim the la^re, either by land-carriage or by towing against 
the torrent : and either mode would have required the favour- 
ing aid of the iiiliabitants ; and, according to the history, the 
foreign intniilera apprehended from them the most vigilant 
hostility. In the march to the Alps, after the refitting of the 
force, this enemy, watching the opportanity to destroy, was 
deterred from attack not only by the presence of the allied 
force, but by the Carthaginian cavalry. What would have 
been the terrors of cavalry, themselves stiatggling through a 
series of intractable whirlpools ? Why did the Allobroges of 
Ukert and Larauza tolerate the invaders in their march below 
Grenoble, and acquiesce in their passage of the Drac ? "Why 
permit a progress which they had the power to arrest ? In a 
line to and over the Drac, conflicts would have ensued worthy to 
have been prominent among the casualties of the e^ipedition. 

The unfavourable nature of the country along the lower 
la^re has been sbo^vn from the writings of opponents. General 
St Cyr Nuguea, and M. de I^valette, as well as from those 
of our friends. Yet, while M, Larauza imagines, without 
authority from the historian, the physical impediment of the 
Drac, as the cause of slow progress, he shuts his eyes to the 
want of cavalry ground which that authority requires, as 
favouring the progress of the Carthaginians, At last, however, 
lie cannot help feeling that the exploit which he conceives. 
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namely tbe safe surmounting of sucTi an obstacle aa the Drao 
in defiance of a hostile population, was worthy to find a place 
in the history. So he accounts for the historian's silence 
upon it. This is hia solution, p. 91 : " II est certain que 
" ca nom (Drac) ne c'est pas conservd dans la g^ographie 
" ancienne, et qne cette riviere parolt avoir ^t6 tr^s pen connu 
" des anciena : ce qiii pouvait expliquer la silence de Polyhe 
" Bur le fait de son passage par Tarmiie Carthaginoise." A 
most indiscreet comment ! It admits that such events were 
events to be told ; but suggests that Polybius was prevented 
from telling them by the uncertainty of a name. Now 
Polybius in the beginning of the narrative told us that he 
should not attempt names in an unexplored country; not 
that he should omit facts, when he was at a loss for a name. 
He had no name for man or place, when he described 
the passage of the Rhone : he had no name for man or 
place, when he described the dangerous conflict which pre- 
ceded the arrival on the summit : but such events stand 
forth in their importance. If a river like the Drac had 
crossed our path when Hannibal traversed the plain of 
Dauphin<5 with the enemy hanging on his march, M. Larauza 
would have seen it probable, that the forbearance of the AIlo- 
brogian chiefs woiJd not have lasted to the Alps ; but that 
the armament which struggled against the floods would have 
met also with human opposition. 

AlWbrogfs. I have already controverted the doctrines of 
I^rauza and TJtert on this tiead ; which rest partly on the 
perversion of words, partly on the supposed ubiquity of that 
people, and partly on misrepresentation of history, including 
their supposed migration northwards from the maritime dia- 
tiict just before the time of Strabo. 

There is one auxiliary comment, the merit of which belongs 
wholly to Dr. Ukert He writes thus : " Dass diese Volker- 
" schafL friiher ein grosseres Gebiet als spaterbesass und weiter 
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"gegeu Suden sicb ausdehutu, als naclilier, darf innu wohl 
" au3 des Apollodorus Bekaimtschaft mit derselben scblieasen, 
" der aie als die machtigste Nation Gailien'a acliildert, und zii 
" seiner Zeit war die Kiinde der Griechen auf das der Kiiete 
" nalie Land beschraiikt," " That tbia people possessed a 
" larger domain in earlier than in later timea, and extended 
" itself furtber to tbe soutb, one might infer from Apollodorus's 
" acqnaintaDce with them, wbo represents tbera aa tbe most 
" powerful nation of Gaul : and in bis time the knowledge of 
" the Greeks was limited to the country near the coast." — 
Pp. 590, 591. 

The works of Apollodoru.9, all but one short treatise called 
Bibliotheca, are lost : and tlie statement here imputed to him 
is known only from six words which occur in a work of 
a much later period. In the surviving fragments of a Dic- 
tionary called iBvtKa. or wepl -TroXemv by Stepbanus of By- 
zantium, are these words — AWo^pvye^, eflvo? SvvaTtSiraToy 
raXariKov, tit 'A7roXXo8topo?. Hereupon Dr. TJkert argues 
that, OS the knowledge of the Greeks was restricted to the 
country near tbe coast, tbe name of a great Gaulish nation 
which reached the Greek Apollodorus, must have been the 
name of a nation dwelling towards the sea. The argument 
would be worth nothing, if applied to a time some centuries 
earlier : for. from the period when a body of strangers founded 
the city of Marseille, the reputation of a state which rejoiced 
in tlie navigation of the Istire and the Ehone, might be carried 
through commercial channels to the whole civilized world. 
But who was Apollodorus, the Greek whose knowledge of the 
Allobroges is deemed incredible ! He was a learned Athenian, 
bom (see Fasli Ueltentci, iii. p. 546) about tbe year 168 b.c. ; 

I and who lived to about 88 b.c. He must have read of the 
Allohroges as a boy in the schools ; he would read of them in 
the very history which we are examining, and not improbably 
had acquaintance with the author. Where ia the meaning of the 
proposition that " the knowledge of the Greeks was confined 
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t\) the country iieat the coast V This insinuation of ignorance 
is surely injudicious. In the time of Apollodorus there was 
full intercourse of knowledge between the great stations on 
tlie WediteiTanean : the plays of Terence, which tell the ways 
of Athena, were acted when Apollodorus was in his cradle. 
Aa to the AUobroges, whose very existence it is sought to 
mystify, it was fifty years before Apollodorus was bom, that 
Scipio came within four days' march of that people, and 
vainly hoped that they would give to hia enemy the check 
which he had failed to give himself: and it was nearly a 
century later, when the account came that this same people 
had been defeated in a great engagement, and, like Athens 
herself, had submitted to the dominion of the victorious 
republic. Dr. Ukert has been sorely pressed for grounds 
of argument; and, amidst historical and geographical per- 
plexities, we see the climax of distress in this desperate appeal 
to Apollodorus. 

Such is the list of points, proposed by the writers named, 
for beginning the march through Alps : we have put forth our 
reasons for believing Polybius to have intended the Mont du 
Chat, Before we reach it, we have taken leave of the 
sovereign of the Island, wishing him a prosperous journey 
home, not through a series of hostile nations, nor through 
the prohibitions of unfavouring nature, but over undulating 
plains, cullivated by those whom he claims as his subjects. 
We pause ivith Hannibal at the ava0o\'^ -. the ava^a\i) irpoi 
T«9 'AXir»49, and the avaffoXi} r&v "AXiretov ; for they are the 
Bainc thing. We pause with him Trpoi ral^ v-rrep^oXaZ^. 
To this point our construction of the line of march is exempt 
tnia on embarrassment, which belongs in some degree to all 
rival thoorios : our beginning of Alps is unquestionably s 
beginning ; our course over the plain of Dauphin^ has never 
felt the contiguity of mountain. In approaching the Mont 
du Chat, wo recognise, in n way not to he mistaken, the 
beginning or tirst ascent of Alps. 
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CHAPTER I, 

Some theories are not worked out beyond their first Alps. 
Those of the Cenis are laboured throughout tlieir 1,200 
stadia. Termini aiid distance. By the Little St. Semard. 
By the Cenis. By the Little Cenis. The events of each of 
the fifteen days. 

Having crossed the Rhone, and reached the beginning of 
Alps, we look forward to the ultimate terminus, and have to 
trace the march till it brings ua to a country beyond the 
mountains, the plain of Italy. This remainder of the march 
should be about 1,200 stadia. Polybiua says, Xoiiral Se t£v 
"AXiTiav v-Trep^oXal -rrepl j^iXlov^ SmkoitIovv : — the heights of 
Alps, being the residue of the march, about twelve hundred 
Btadia Tliia comprehends the entire passage ; the first Alpine 
ascent, and the last Alpine descent. In the fifty-sixth chapter, 
the act of transit is represented by the singular Inrepffo\jj : — 
" Hannibal arrived into the Padan plain and the nation of 
" Insubrians, having performed the whole march from Cartha- 
" gena in five months, and the passage of the Alps in fifteen 
" days." The word is similarly used in c. 34, 6, and c. 47, 6. 
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The initial event ia the forcing of the first Alpa, in front of i 
wliich we left the army on closing the discussion of our second 
question. The final event is the touching the great northern 
plain of Italy at the point which gives escape from the harrier 
of the mountains. The termini of such a march, as proposed 
by other commentators, must he considered : but the scope 
of inquiry into details will now be narrowed. It woiUd be 
impracticable to compare henceforward at each step the merits 
of every adverse theory, so minutely as has been done to the 
points at which they severally professed to reach the Alpa. 
The advocates of the Ceuis will claim a far greater share of 
attention than other opponents ; indeed they might be treated, 
as the only survivors in the contest. If I have substantiated 
the march up the Ehone to the Mont du Chat, the advocates 
of the Mont Gen^vre have broken down irremediably : but it 
ia still open to the Cenisians, to confess the error of so soon 
deserting the Ehone, and to try their fortune in the Arc valley 
after a march through Chamb^ry. 

There is this reason for attending to the pretensions of the 
Rtaurienne : arguments are attempted in detail throughout all 
parts of their progress to the plain, by Larauza and Ellis ; and 
each invites an answer. They have struggled elaborately to 
show their fulfilment of Polybian requisites ; on which the 
subscribers to other theories offer little or nothing to be con- 
troverted. Truth will be better worked out, by directly 
opposing those systematised errors, than in sifting the confu- 
sion of writers who hardly express a reason for their opinions. 

Moreover the theory of the Ceuis has of late acquired some 
reputation of strength. Dr. Ukert, who, as we have seen, 
aj^es against the Ehone, and follows Larauza through the 
mountains, is proclaimed by one most eminent as " defending 
" his theory with all the light that profound geographical 
" learning can throw upon the question." Dr Arnold, too, 
though not adopting the Cenis, has said that it suits the 
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descriptiou of the mai'ch in some respects better than any 
other pass : it is not clear what those respects may he : but 
the remark, imperfect as it is, has given encouragement to 
those who sympathise with it. 

Termini and Dutance. The Little St. Bernard. 

It has been seen how the march up the Rhone, as told by 
Polybius. brings us to the begimiing of Alps, at or near the 
village of Chevelu, in front of the Mont du Chat : here is one 
terminus. WTiere then is the other, the exit from Alps and 
entrance mto the plain ? In determining this point, we must 
attend to the author whom we are interpreting, as to time 
and space ; cautious of the distinction between plain and 
mountnin. 

I have myself passed down the valley of Aosta : but in a 
state which prohibited all endeavour to notice where should 
be de-emed the exit from the Alps. I can only apprehend it 
from the writings of others. In his second edition, p. 213, De 
Luc Bays, " C'est i St Martin que finit la valli^e d'Aoste, et 
" c'est k une demi-lieue de ce village que Ton d^couvre pour 
*■ la premiere fois les plaines de I'ltalie. On est sorti tout-^ 
" fait des montagnes que Ton est encore \ une lieue et demie 
" d'lvr^e." The Oxford Dissertation places St. Martin twelve 
miles belowVerres: and it is said, p. 118: " St, Martin may 
" fairly be called the entrance of the Alps : for two secondary 
" chains of mountains, wluch run off at right angles from the 
" main chain, meet a little above it, and form a very narrow 
' pass, that closes the valley of Aoste as with a door. The 
" descent, wliich is rapid the greater way from Aoste, ends 
" here ; and between St. Martin and Ivrea there are no moun- 
'■ tains, but only a wide valley with hUls on each side, and 
" I\-rea itself is completely detached, and stands in the plains." 
Settimo Vittone and Monte-Stretto, which are a little way 
forward, have been mentioned as points of perfect liberation 
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into plain. In short, it is reasonable to say, that at or near , 
St. Martin the Carthaginiana hailed tlieir escape from the i 
mountains. 

Roman armies used this way over the Alps witliin a century 
after it was visited by Polybius. The Itinerary of Antoninus 
gives the distances along the whole line in which our termini , 
stand : that is to say, between Labiaco (Chevelu) and Ivrea, 
which is below St. Martin aud the two other points suggested. 
I give the stations on the route, adding the modem names, i 
See Wessehng's Vel. Roman. Ithitraria, and O.rford Disserta- 
tion. AppendUr. 

Labisco (Chevelu) to Leraincum XIV Chamberri 

XVI near Pierre d'Albigni 

XVI Conflans 

III T^E3tie 

XIII near Moustier 

Bergintram . . XVIIII Bourg St. Maimce 

ArebrigiumJ . . XXFV Pr^ St. Didier 

Augusta Pretoria , XXV Aosta 

Vitrieiura . . . XXV Verres 



Mantala* . 

Ad Publicanost 

Oblimum. . . 



Farther to St. Martin about 10 

105 R miles. 



I believe these official measurements of distance to be upoibjl 
the whole excessive. One would suppose that an eetimatc of \ 

* D'Anville suggested Montnillou : but it is negatived by tho 
distance XVI : and one cannot doubt that a route from Chambfiiy 
up the Isfere would always be earned by Mi>ntm61ian. 

t At Conflans (confluentes) the river Arly, probably the boundary 
of the Allobrogea, falls into the latre. 

J Peutinger's Chart gives XII to the summit, in Alpe Graifi : | 
VI to Ariolica (la Tiiiie), and then XVI to Arebrigium — tliis X j 
must be rpjccted. 
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distance through uuknown mouutains made by Polybius with- 
out any sort of mechanical aid, would be less accurate than an 
official register made iu a much later day. The ^ijfiaTitrrai 
of Kome ought to have advantage over the adventurous 
traveller. However, which waa nearer the truth is a matter of 
fact to be inquired. It can only be answered by comparison 
with ascertained distances at the present day. Speaking from 
what is now before me, I believe at present that the 15U milea 
of Polybiua comes nearest to the actual length of the mountain 
tnarch by the Graian Alp. The authors of the Dissertation 
correct from their own experience some figures in the Itinerary 
as excessive. Albania Beaumont is refen-ed to : but it is not 
clear what sort of lieue he uses; and his estimates are not 
applied to the Italian side. There is at present no official 
itinerary : but now that Allwrt^-ille is in France, we may soon 
see the whole laid down in a lim-c de. paste. In the mean time, 
if we carry the meaauremeut to about St. Martin, I expect that 
about 1,200 stadia from the dva0oK^ is nearer the truth than 
can be gathered fwm the Itinerary. 



Termini and Dislance. Mont Ccnis. 

The termini, between which I^rauza, followed by Ukert, 
neasurea 1,200 stadia in the Alps, are La Chavane on the 
Is^eand Eivoli. See Larauza.lS'J, and Ukert, ii. part ii. 606. 
La Chavane not being ui the livre de poate, they take the 
measurement from Montm^lian, which is on the opposite side 
of the river. La Chavane is an inadmissible point for the 
beginning of Alps, There is no character which entitles it to 
represent that critical point in the march, "Wlierever you 
apprehend this point of division between the fourth and fifth 
sections of the march, it must be marked by an ascent of 
mountain : and, if a traveller is supposed to have ari'ived into 
the vale of Oresivaudan without encountering Alps to chal- 
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lenge his advance, there ore none to challenge him till he 
comes to Aiguebelle. 

The consequence of the mistake which I point out, is that, 
OD a scrutiny of M. Laraiiza'a mountain measurement, we 
must deny to him three postea out of the 23 which he reckons 
from Montm^han to Kivoli, quoting them from the " Etat 
gi^n^ral des Postes du Koyaume de France, 1814," and reduce 
them to 25. Also they must undergo a further reduction 
near the other terminus, which is erroneous. I beheve that a 
traveller is quite out of the mountains at Avillann, which is 
1| postes short of RiToll De Saussure, § 1,294, says of 
Ai-illano, " C'est k pen pr^s Ik que se termine la chaine 
" des Montagues qui bordent le cot<5 meridional de cette 
" valine : la chaine Septeotrionale, de I'autre cote de la Doire, 
" se prolonge un peu davantage. Mais de li jusqu'i Turin on 
" ne rencontre plus do Montagues proprement dites." In 
accordance with this, I am assured by one on whose observa- 
tion more recently made I can safely rely, that at Avillano 
you actually debouche into the open plain, the feet of the 
mountains being bent back and pared away. If these obser^ 
vations are just, the 28 are further reduced to 23J; and that 
distance at most can be claimed by M, Larauza between the 
just tfirmini of a mountain march over the Cenis. 

But, in addition to these corrections, we must remember, 
that the object of our inquiry is not the number of French 
postes, but tlie number of Greek atades. A French poate was 
vulgarly reckoned two lieuea of 2,000 toiaes each, on whicli 
estimate 2:iJ postes would be 46,500 toises ^ 123 R. miles =■ 
984 atades, But a poste is not 2,000 toises. The Oxford Disser- 
tation says with great truth, p. 183 : " The post-book cannot be 
" considered a fair criterion of mensuration ; for it is well 
" known, that in mountainous countries the distances are 
" always over-rated for the benefit of postmasters. Thus, for 
'■ instance, the post-book reckons three posts or fifteen miles 
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■' (nearer sLvteen) from Lanalebourg to the stage on the 
"fiommit of the pass, whereas the real distance is not ten 
" miles ; and of course the old road, by which we ought to 
" make our reckoning, would be still shorter." I find this 
specimen of exaggeration to be practically confinned by 
M. Albanis Beaumont ; he accomplished those three postes in 
3} hours : and 2^ of those hours were consumed in the 
montt^e to the Chalet de la Meat. In that montt^e his rate 
was more likely to be two miles and a half an hour than four. 
In Brockedon's journal he complains at an earlier part of this 
same journey, of the extortion in cliarging distances : saying, 
" At Modane our voiturier insisted upon resting ; we walked 
" on to Lanslebourg, fourteen miles, though it is stated in 
" the French post-book to be four posts." No man would bo 
ft better judge of his own rate of walking along a road than 
Mr. Brockedon : he probably intenils English miles ; so that 
he waa charged fully nineteen for what was really fourteen, 
I believe that, if the mountain march over Mont Cenis from 
Aiguebelle to Avillano were rightly meaBured, it would be 
found not only not to reach 1,200 stadia = 150 milea, but to 
be hardly more than 100 miles. 



TVrmint and Distance. Little Mont Cenis. 
The termini of Mr. Ellis are Le Cheylas on the Isere and 
Avillano. lie deviates from the track of KI. Laruuza at Le 
Cheylas : thtre quitting the valley of Gr^eivaudan, he moves 
into the mountains, and bears up for Aiguebelle in a track 
separated from that valley by a range of hilla parallel with 
the course of the Is^re : by this he professes to reach 
Aiguebelle in 26J Roman miles ; he then makes it 106 miles 
from Aiguebelle to Avillano. If he becomes mountainous 
2fii miles sooner than Larauza, he brings out a result which, 
though short of the estimato of Polybius, is nearer the truth 
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than those of other patrons of the Maurienne : and, if liis 
theory cau aurvive the more serious impeachtnenta of its 
merit8, we need not care forks defect in mount^ain distanca 

Time taitk events of each day. 
In order that my own comments may be intelligible, I will 
here state how I apprehend the aiiny to have been employed 
in each part of its progress over the mountains from the 
ava^okf) to the plain. Polybiua says plainly, in c. 56, that 
the passage of the Alps had been effected in fifteen days, I 
believe Mm to mean what he saya : and I interpret him by 
distributing the events which occurred in those days, as 
follows: the subject necessarily dividing itself into ascent, 
summit, descent. 

1, Hannibal forces the pass of Alps, and occupies the town 
beyond it. 

2, He remains encamped at the town. 

3, 4. 5. The march is resumed, and continued for three 
days without interruption. 

6. On the fourth day from the town, Hannibal holds con- 
ference with natives : makes treaty with them : receives 
supplies and hostages : they attend the march. 

7. 8. The march proceeds, the false friends accompany- 
ing it. 

8. Hannibal is attacked by the natives, when passine 
through a ravine ; and he stays back with part of the array 
about a certain \Sniite Rock during the night. 

9. He reaches the summit early in the morning, and 
encamps. 

10. He remains on the summit, and addresses the troops. 

11. He begins the descent: comes to the broken way; 
fails in an attempt to get round it : encamps, and commences 
the i-epair of the road : which becomes practicable for horses 
by the morning. 
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12. The cavalry and beasts of burthen, with the chief part 
of the infantry, go forward : the work of repair is continued. 

13. Tlia work is continued; and a paRsage is effected for 
the elephants, who are moved on from the broken way, 

14. The army continues the descent. 

15. The advance of the anny touches the plain. 



CHAPTER II. 

Ascent to the Litth St. Bernard. The forcing of tht Mmti du 
Chat, and occvpation of Allobrogian town. Army reSIt 
there one day. On fourth day of marching from the tmtm, 
conference mtk natives, who attend them for two dayg. 
Bourg St. Maurice and environs. Tlte Rectus. Ravine 
and Roche Blaiiche. Modern, evidence. Melville. Brocke- 
don. Arnold. Character of conflict. Stmimit reached on 
the morrow, being t)ie ninth day of Alps, 

Those who will examine the rise to the Mont du Chat from 
the plain of Dauphin^, and the precipitous descent on the 
other side to the level which leads to Chanib^ry, will probably 
acknowledge the scene to admit of the incidents related by 
Polybius on the first assault of the Alps by the Carthaginians, 

In 1854, from the garden of my house at Aix, I had in 
constant view an indication of Hannibal's track : there is a 
notch in the upper line of the mountain ridge seen from that 
Bide of the lake, which announces a passage at this pai-t of the 
Grande Chartreuse range. The ground on the Col has of 
course been greatly altered since it was visited by Polybius : 
within two centuries it probably was disturbed by the engineer- 
ing of the Romans, who constructed a militar}' way through 
this natural opening. Very great changes and improvements 
have taken plme in our own days. Objects which called 
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1m ia 1819 bad ceased to be perceptible in 1854. Jast | 
befiae I left Ait, my friend Wickham came oyer to me from j 
Genera far a daj or two : we went, a laige psrtr, acrosa the j 
lake with oar donkers ; and, having passed the Col, turned to j 
the left under the bn-jw of the monnlain to a farm called La , 
Vacherie, from whence the yoang and active usually climb to 
the Dent da Chat, and enjoy, if atmosphere is propitious, a 
glorious view of Mont Blanc. My friend was greatly struck 
with the magnificent road made since he had examined the 
pass, by the King of Saidinia, and which, keeping near to the 
precipice above the lake, affords by zigzags a convenient ascent. 
He had made the journey with Cramer in 1819 in a two-horse ' 
cat: and, though it was evident to ns where their track myst j 
have been, it was evident only because it could be nowhere , 
else : not a vestige was perceptible to the eye, to show that a j 
road ever had been : on the oontraiy, it seemed impossible. 



The AHobro^an loim. 

Commentators have desired to identify some known place 
with tlie town to which the Allobrogea had retired for the . 
night, and which after their defeat on the following day was j 
occupied by Hannibal. H. Long, who fights the battle at 
Grenoble before he comes near to his beginning of Alps, J 
suggests La Tronche, which seems almost a part of Grenoble. 
Larauza, p. 1U3, after entering tlie defile at Aiguebelle, says ; 
" Kntre Argentil et Eypierre on apen;oit divers chemins qui 
" conduisent aux villages jetes ^i et Ik dans les montagnes : 
" la ville prise par Anuibal devait etre sitiice par I^ au milieu 
■' des mouts qu'on a sur la droite, &c." Jlr. Ellis, in his track 
to the ilaurieniie, fixes upon AUevaid. AVickham and Cramer, 
after crossing the Mont dn Chat, suggest Ilourget If called j 
upon to give a name to thn town spoken of, 1 would say the I 
vilhigf! of Donleau ; not because there are hnhitations there | 
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now, but because tlie situation is just below the col of the 
Chat. I do not, however, perceive that we need find any 
modem place for representing the town to whicli the Allo- 
broges retired ; if in that day the Gaula of this district 
resembled tlioae who had already found their way into Italy 
{and why should they have surpassed them in refinement?) : 
" They dwelt in unwailed villages, not acquainted with arti- 
" ficial comforts : with their beds of rushes and their chief 
" diet of meat : practising only war and agricidtiire, they led 
" simple lives : ignorant of other science or art, the wealth of 
" each was his cattle and his gold ; as in all circumstances 
" these were easy to be stiifted with themselves at their 
" pleasure."" The town whence issued the disturbers of the 
march of Hannibal, has not only no claim to present identifi- 
cation, but none to other commemoration of histoiy. 



March re)iciced after a day's rest. 

No incidents are attributed to the firat three days of this 
onward mai-ch from the Allobrogian town ; it proceeded 
securely and without aspect of danger, (as we believe, through 
Chambery, and by MontmiSlian up the Is^re,} til! the coming 
forth of the natives on the fomlh day. All that we read is 
very consistent with the r^on here spoken of : the booty that 
was obtained after the defeat of the Allobrogian leaders was a 
probable thing in the coimtry near Chambijry : the country 
forward was witliout difficulty ; and as far as Confians, as 
thought by some, it continued to be the country of the 
AUobroges ; whose leaders, if any survived, might be satisfied 
with the defeat which they had sustained. Mr. Brockedon 
says that from Montni^'lian to Conflans the road ascends 
through a succession of beautiful scenes ; that the Inhabitants 
13, and the valley highly cultivated. The Oxford 

• Polvb. il 17. 
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Dissertation says : " From ChamWry to Montm^lian the valley j 
" is large and very rich ; and from thcDce to Conflans, though 
" not quite ao wide as the valley of Gr^sivaudan, it is atill very I 
" large. For six miles before ive arrive at Conflans the road 
" is quite straight, very fine and broad, the country covered , 
" with fine wood when it is not under com or vines."* 

In this part of the progress there is competition between 
the valley of the Is^re above Montm^lian, and the valley of ! 
the Arc. They who will investigate the characters of these 
two approaches to the main chain, will find along the Is^re a ' 
great degree of richness belonging to tlie most fertile and i 
most populous valley of the Alps. Along the Arc they will ; 
notice variations in the degree of barrenness through a valley ' 
poor in produce and inhabitants. This characteristic of the 
approach to the Ccnis is differently appreciated by those who i 
assert its claims. Larauzo, seeing that the country traversed ! 
must have been competent to support a popiilation such e 
the history tella, quotes from De Sanssnre a sentence or two 
containing some faint idea of vegetation ; and so struggles to 
bestow fertility on the barren Maurienne. Dr. Ukert con- 
fesses the sterility, and treats it as favouring the notion that 
the invaders suffered from privations. Mr. Ellis regards the 
fertility of a valley as a matter of inference rather than of 
fact : and deduces its productiveness from the population of J 
the entire province to which it belongs in comparison with | 
that of other Sardinian provinces. Tlius, as there is no 1 
population on Mont Blanc or Monte Rosa, and a very small J 
one on the Great St. Bernard and other tracts within the very J 
large province of Aosta, lie assumes the barrenness of the I 
Val d'Aosta from the population of the Province of that i 
name. Treatise, pp, 156-7. 

* M. Heplat'a theory carries the march north-east from Conflana 
to B«anfort, thence to the Bonhomme, and over the Col de !■ . 
Sngnv (lon-u tbe Allfo Blnticlip. 
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In applying time ami events to the track wliich I suppoit, 
I will pause, as may be convenient, to compare it witli otlier 
tracks, iii respect of any distinct topic ; l)Ut shall afterwanls 
sepamtely point out any further objections to which these 
may appear liable. 



Conference wUh Natives, tm fourth day ofrejiewed march. 
At Conflans we suppose the natives to have come forth with 
tokens of peace and amity, and to have conciliated the friend- 
ship of the invaders, as told by Polybius in the 52d chapter. 
From that place, now Albertville, we suppose the march to 
proceed up the Is^re by the usual i-oad through Moutiers and 
Ayme to Boutg St. Maurice. Some writers desire to fix 
precisely the point of each night's encampment. I pretend 
not to do this ; I cannot even tell what piiDgress they made 
beyond Conflaua on the day of the interview with the natives, 
It would be vain to delineate each mile of the march, either 
above or below the great bend of the river at Moutiers. The 
circumstance of an important body of the natives coming 
forth to meet them with professions of amity was hkely to 
take place on the confines of a new people, and Contlaus 
appears jirobable : but there are no incidents in the narrative 
which mark the track by any special features of countiy, till 
we draw near to the region of the main ascent. We only 
know, that a portion of the natives were for two days accom- 
panying tlie mai-ch, acting on the conspiracy which they had 
formed : their purpose was to defer the onset till the march 
ahonld be coming to the extremity of the inhabited district. 
It is to be presumed that the route ui use would always 
attend the course fif the river : and tliis route, though in parts 
difficult, afterwards became the line of the Bomau way : the 
Itinerary gives 34 miles from Ad Piiblicanos (Conttans) l« 
Bcrgiutnim (Bourg St, Maurice) : Darantasia (Tarentaise) is 
about midway between those places. 
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Bourg St. Maurice and the envirom. 

We read that on the second day from that on wliich the , 
conference with the natives took place, the armament was 
suddeuly attacked in passing through a difficult defile. Now 
it ia clear that the conflict which here ensued must have been \ 
near to the great mountain of the pass : for on the morrow J 
Hannibal was encamped on the summit, gaining it on the I 
ninth day of Alps. Thus the scene of this engagement is 
looked for under the control of intelligible limits, being 
clearly within a day's march of the summit, which Hannibal 
must have intended to reach on the day when thu attack waa \ 
made. There is also a particularity of cu'cumstance in the ' 
story of it, which may be expected not to suit the approach 
to one moimtain so well as the approach to another. Let us 
endeavour to apprehend the nature of country and of the r 
movements ; and consider whether the facts related may have 
occurred in the regions to which we assign them. 

The traveller, before he approaches Bourg St. Maurice, haa | 
been released from the closer contractions of the valley of the | 
Is^re. Tlie place stands in meadow ground on the right bank 
of the river ; and, aa you go down towai'da it along the side of J 
the mountain below which it stands, you look forwards over ] 
the town, when a mile or more distant, to that open ground I 
beyond it which has been called the plain of Scez, with the | 
Graian Alp beyond in the distance. The oblong-looking bop- I 
face of this plain, so viewed afar off, might be thought level : 
but it has a decided accHvity : it may be a mile and a half in ] 
length ; less in ividtli. 

I have the impression that, in so descending upon Bourg I 
St. Maurice, and looking over and beyond the towni, there vi 
presented to the eye with some distinctness that seeming 
plain, enclosed as it were in a frame of four sides. The le^re, J 
whose direction has been changed before it conies to Bourg St I 
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Maurice, may be called tlie under line : piue-clad mountains 
make the opposite or upper aide ; and a similar boundary ia 
continued on the right-hand side : while on the left is a bare 
crumbling mountain, below which the Eeclua is making its 
way towards you. In the lower right-hand comer of the 
picture is the village of Scez ; in the upper left-hand corner 
ia the XevKoirerpov of Polybiua. Carrying your sight over the 
opening there, you have the Alpis Graia in the distance* 

After you have passed through St. Mauiice, and are pro- 
ceeding up the right bank of Isire, the Versoy torrent crosses 
you from the left, bringing the watera from above Cliapiu : and 
pi-esently the Reclus conies in, running directly towards you 
from the Little St. Bernard ; and being crossed, also falls into 
the IsSre : which river has bent his course towards you, from 
the mountains above Scez, among whom his higher stream is 
lost to the eye. 



The Rcdm. 

The Reclus has risen under the brink of the su mm it plain 
of the Graian Alp, and falling rapidly for some miles in a 
chaam or trough between mountains that swell on either side, 
it has at length to struggle through large masses of rock, now 
confusedly piled together just under the White Eock, which 
stands erect on the left bank, facing the precipitous ascent to 
St. Germain : it escapes through a bridge : and, flowing on 
under tlie mountain on its right bank with the plain of Scez 
on the lefl, falls, as stated above, into the Istre. 

The present travelling route from Bourg St. Maurice to the 
sumiuit, having crossed the Reclus just above where it falls 
into the Is^re, comea to Scez. There you leave the valley of 
the Isfere, and proceed diagonally ovor what I call the plain 

• Sep, in Oxford DiBsertation, sketch of Ihc Ftueage over the 
Liltlo St. Itcmard. 
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of Scez, passing northwards through the small village of 
Villars, to the comer where the White Eock overhangs the 
Reclus. The road crosses this river by the bridge close to 
the end of that rock, and is carried in zigzags up the pre- 
cipitous mountain on the other side : on which is placed the 
village of St. Gemiaiu. It then keeps the high ground on 
the right bank of the torrent, far above and out of sight of its 
channel 

Since I rode up through St, Germain on a mule in 1854, I > 
have referred to Brockedon's portrait of the XevKoTrerpov in 
his " Passes of the Alps," He does not introduce the opposite 
precipice with its church and houses : I conceive that, though 
not so perpendicular, it rises the higher of the two. The 
position which he took for making this drawing must have 
turned his view not directly across the stream, but more to 
the right beyond the village ; and perhaps the sketch was not 
finished on the spot, but part left to be filled up from memory ; 
for I can haivlly think that there exists the gentle ascent 
which is represented on tlie right bauk from near the level of 
the torrent. Not that any impressions of scenery which I 
may retain from that expedition can claim to be relied on : 
but in this instance I feel confirmed by sketches of my 
companion. 

I see no reason that it may not always have been prac- 
ticable for a pedestrian from Bourg St, Maurice to make hia 
ascent to the Graian Alp by keeping the mountain brow on 
the right bank of the Reclus without ever crossing it ; or by 
keeping the brow of the mountain above Scez without ever 
recrossing that torrent. But the middle course over the plain 
by the ravine and Wliite Rock, is that to which the contro- 
versy directs our attention ; being that which has been brought 
into use by modern art, and which seems recorded as matter I 
of history 2,000 years ago. Believing that the array entered 
that plain, and (hat then' ih'' assault of Ihe barbarians took 
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place, we deaire to note all circumstaucea clearly ; tliough they 
may not all be essential for establishing that the march was 
over the Little St. Bernard. 



TJie Raviiie arid Roche Blanche. 

We read that the lateral attack, with rocks and stones, was 
made upon Hannibal's troops as they were passing through a 
difficult ravine ; and that a large part of their force remained 
during the night near a certain white rock. The rock is 
obvious : the ravine is open to speculation : for, strange as it 
may appear, the ground has not, that I can learn, been sur- 
veyed 30 as to be duly evidenced. The tracks which suggest 
the idea of a ravine, ifiupa/y^, are the channel of the Reclus 
itaelf, which runs at the foot of the rock ; and oue, which is 
supposed to have been the course of the Roman road behind 
the rock. 

Neither of these passages lias ever received a sufiicient 
description in any published work ; no modem author has ever 
reported himself to have explored either of them. Polybius 
may have been prepared with some iulbrmation concerning 
a ravine and a white rock before he made his journey ; 
such information having been first derived from Carthaginian 
prisoners, or from Italian friends of the invasion who had 
accompanied it. ^^Tien he reached the scenes we sjreak of, 
he would himself have to conjecture which was the ravine 
where the van of the march was assailed ; and we have to 
conjecture now, which was the place that his mind recognised, 
when he used the terms, <f>apay^ or yiipdhpa. I will advert 
to what has been said by modern writers on the two passages 
alluded to. 

In the Oxford Dissertation, p. 91, the description ia 
this ; — 

" On Ihelefibanli.jnst above the bridge by which the modern 
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s tlie Eecliis, stands a high white rock of gypsuin, 
" called in the country universally La Roche Blanche. The 
" Eeclus runs under its side, and is confined in a very deep 
" rocky channel. On the other side of the rock is a woody 
" ravine, through which another small stream flows, which 
" afterwards comes down through Villars to Scez. The 
" remains of the Eoman ixjad made by Anguatua have been 
" discovered in the neighbourhood of Villara, and it probably 
" went up this woody ravine in the manner laid down iu the 
" plan.* From the words used by Polybius, iftdpayya rtvd 
" SvffffaTov leaX /cpTifiveitBr}, which apply extremely well to the 
" bed of the Eeclus, we might be tempted to suppose that the 
'■ army had marched up this toiTeiit : but this passage would 
" have been so difficult, that I can hardly conceive it possible 
" to have been accomplished. The Bonian road, though very 
" much exposed to the attacks of the barbarians, would have 
" been more easy." 

This statement invites comment on the two tracks mentioned. 
Now that which is up tlie bed of the Eeclus is, I conceive, at 
the present day not only estremely diffieults but utterly im- 
possible : yet it need not have lieeu so 2,000 years ago. The 
bridge is now just below the end of the white cliflf ; and the 
traveller, in crossing it, hardly sees the river runuing to him : 
for a high mass of large accumulated rocks, covering the 
stream, prohibits all prospect in that direction. In the 
precipitous ascent through St. Uermain, I certainly do not 
remember that I could see the torrent at all, as it flows to 
that great obstruction : and, when we had attained the higher 
ground above St. Germain, and were advancing towards the 
Little St. Bemanl, the channel was too deeply sunk below for 
one to perceive the character of its immediate banks. I am 
not aware tliat any investigator has scrambled down to it for 
the purpose of examination ; but believe that our acquaintance 
• Sketch of the I'assngc in that work. 
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with tills ^dparf^ is limited to the fiict that there is uuw no 
entrance ia it. 

But tliis does not conclude the subject of inqTury ; two 
thousand years ago the passage may have been free from the 
masses of rock by wliich it is now blocked up ; these deposits 
may not at that time have been detached from the mountains 
and brought into their present position, where they are arrested 
by the narrowness of the channel between two precipitous 
sides. Wlien these obstructions did not exist, the shape of 
this trough aud the character of its banks onwards may have 
permitted the operations which the history describes : the 
immediate banks of the stream higher np may not be very 
steep ; and the onward tread of man and beast need not have 
been limited to the soil which is covered by the waters. I 
would observe also, that the sides which were pre-occupied by 
the assailants must have been practicable : if very steep, they 
would not tbemselvea have moved so nimbly along them : and, 
if very rugged, there would not have been due freedom for the 
rolling of rocks and the hurling of stones, which are the acta 
of hostility recorded. 

On the 19th September, 1854, as I looked on the stream 
Just below the bridge, it seemed, that one might have stepped 
across from one stone to another, without much wetting the 
shoes. I know not in what state it was a mouth later : but 
there was only one day of rain at Courmayeur in the interval 
to the 25th October, when my son walked over the mountaiu 
on Ilia return to Oxford : the weather was rough, but no snow 
lay on the plain of the Little St, Bernard. On the 11th No- 
vember, another friend, bound for London, took the same walk 
from Courmayeur, and had no suow in his path. Tliey did 
not, however, notice the stream. It wouhlbe vain to insist on 
the particular state of this channel in the time of Hannibal, 
either in n^ard to rock or water : no one, that I am aware of, 
takes the trouble to examine it now ; and I can fully believe, 
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that the enormous rocks which blockade it have wrived since 
that period : it may be that neither rock nor water at that 
time prohibited the progress of the expedition, 

As to the other suggested passage in rear of the White Kock, 
the sketch, in the Oxford Dissertation, gives the line of it, 
and shows the rounded and worn-out end of the Roche Blanche 
standing into the plain of Scez, and a second similar projection 
into it from the mountain behind the rock, at some distance 
to the south-east, with a line drawn between them to represent 
the Koman track. Afterwards, p. 95, they say : " It had been 
" in Bonaparte's contemplation to carry a new road up the 
" raviue where the Eomau one passed, and we saw traces of 
" the preparations that had been made for it." Wlien I passed 
through Villars to the bridge, I was wholly unconscious of 
this second promontory, or of any sort of opening in the 
mountain after passing Villars ; my impending illness had 
subdued all energy, and power of scrutiny ; and I omitted tu 
look out for it. 

General Mehalle first noticed the White Eoek, as illustrating 
the statement of Polybiua, His notes have never been pub- 
lished, bnt M. I>e Luc, who had them, writes thus :* — " Cea 
" circonstances et une autre dont je vais faire mention, firent 
" juger an G^u^ral Melville, lorsqu'il traversa cette montagne, 
" que, dans le tems d'Annibal, la route ne travcrsoit paa le 
" torrent, mais qu'elle montoit le long de sa rive gauche. 
" D'apres cette opinion, formi^e par la lecture de Polybe et 
" I'inspection dea lieux, le g(^n^ral auroit voulu monter par 
" li pour examiner cette vallt^e de plus prfes : mais son guide 
" a'y opposa, en diaant que c'^toit un vieux chemin trfea 
" mauvais, abaudoun^ depuis longtemps, et que les contre- 
" baudiers seuls frcquentaient : il ajouta, que depuia la route 
" actuelle qui suit la rive droite du torrent, il pourroit ais^- 
" ment juger de la nature de I'ancienne. Le General Melvillf 
• 2(1 edition. I82.'>. 1'. 17,1. 
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" reinarf[ua. qn'eii effet le local ivpondoit parfaiteniciit k la 
" descriptioo que fait Polybe d'un parage difBcile an pied 
'■ d'une montagne eacarpc^e." I conceive this to refer to some 
onward poiDt high aliove the right bank, after you have left 
St. tiennain, and are beyond those heights which face the 
Roche Blanche, and can look back to the exit irom the second 
ravine said to bo behind that rock. 

Mr. Brockedon has spoken of Hannibal's passage not only in 
his admirable work ou the " Passes of the Alps," but in other 
pnblications. In a journal of an excursion in the Alps, third 
edition, 1845, p. 148, after saying that "Hannibal passed around 
and behind the Roche Blanche," he adds : " In the surveys of 
" this pass which were made under Napoleon, in contem- 
" plation of the foimation of a carriage-road over the Little 
" St. Bernard, the engineers were led to decide upon the old 
" Roman road as the intended line." I remember hearing 
Mr. Brockedon speak as having some acquaintance with that 
ravine, if such it should be called; but I do not feel certain 
whether lie eaid that he had gone through it. I believe that 
neither he nor any one has written on the interior of such a 
passage. As to the anffiistue of the Eeclus itself, all I know 
with certainty is, that it is impenetrable now, A man might, 
I apprehend, go forward and climb down to it, and make 
examination of it. A day devoI«d to this task would be a 
day well spent 

Such are statements made by modem authors, which seem 
to affect the question on the ravine of Polybius, On the 
XevKdwerpov, 1 should say that, whatever ascent of Alps may 
pretend to he that of Hannibal, it ought to exhibit a rock 
corresponding with that of Polybius : he rarely notices local 
peculiarities, and, when he has pointedly marked an object 
like this, we may expect it to admit of recf^iilioii at lie 
present day. 

Some theories exhibit a XfUKoirtTpoy : not all. M, I.amiiza 
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found it in the Roclier de la Barmette between Termignon 
and Lanslebourg. Mr. Ellis found it in the rock of Baune, 
between St Jean da Maurienue and S. Michel ; and we 
accept the whiteness of those rocks on their reports. A 
writer in " Blackwood's Magazine " of June, 1845, says that 
he found it on the summit of Mont Cenis, " of magnitude to 
be a place of uight refuge to Hannibal" ! Some see no 
occasion to point out a. white rock : M. Letronne, on behalf 
of Mont Gen^vre, iutimatea, Janv. 1819, that he could 
tind one for his theory if lia tried : " 11 n'existe point de 
" passage dans les Alpes ou Ton ne tronvS.t quelque roche 
'■ blanche, puiaqu'il y a de gypses hlanchatres sur tous le« 
■' cols de la chalne." M. Larauza says of this assertion : 
" EUe est, je crois, fort liasarde : j'avoue, pour mou compte, 
" que Bur les points que j'ai parcoum en traversant soit le 
" Siinplon, soit le Grand St. Eeniard, soit le Mont Geufeyre, 
"je u'ai remarque nuUe part de montague de gypsa dont 
" la blaucheur fut sensible," Tlie Little St, Bernard is not 
among M. Larauza's exclusions. 

M. Letronne, however, seems to deny that 'KevKoirerpov is a 
white rock : he mlies on the translation by Schweighaeuser, 
" deaerta nudaque petra," and says : " II est facheux pour cette 
" d^couverte du Gi^n^ral Melville, que dans Polyhe le mot 
" XevKOTrerpop, qui revient pluaieura fois, soit pris comme le 
" ^etmrirpa des autres auteurs, pour \elov Xldoi, et ne signifie 
" rieu autre chose que roche nue, escarp^e : c'est ce qui est 
" prouv^ surtout par nn passage du livre X." " Revient 
pUisieurs fois*' is a very rash expression: the followers of 
M, Letronne are welcome to conceive that XevKot may mean 
" smooth ; " but, whatever it means, it recurs in Polybius, not 
" plusieurs fois," but only in that one passage x. 30. 5. He 
is describing the progress of an army through a defile in 
Hyrcania, obstructed by masses of rock fallen from precipices 
on either side ; and he states that, while the heavy forces 
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were obliged to proceed along the bottom of the valley, an 
ascent hi.' avrmv tS>v XevKoir'Tptop vas not impracticable to 
the liglit-ttrmect troopa. I have no authority to refer to fop 
the character and colour of these Hyrcaniau rocks : the pre- 
fiimiption is that tliey were white, shining, conspicuous : they 
may also have lieen bare, and steep, and slippeiy. But Xevxi^ 
vi temiini imports none of these latter qualities ; any face of 
rock, not obscured by vegetable matter, whether it be gypsum, 
limestone, granite, or any other, is bare, uncovered ; but such 
ia not the sense of Xcvkk ; the primary sense is " conspicuoua," 
from Xda, video. Tlie meanings " bright " and " wliite " are 
not far removed : those terms represent the effect of colour to 
the eye. Bareness may be a cause of conspicuonsness ; but 
it is not sufficiently akin to the original sense that it should 
be represented by the same word. When a lady's arms are 
uncovered, you may apply the epithet XtvKuiXevoit ; but we 
do not constnie XeuKtoXevo? "Hprj, bai-e-anned Juno. 

I believe that the won! XevKmrtrpov, as meaning an indi- 
^■idual of a species, is foimd in no other author, and only in 
these two passages of I'olybius. But we find the same com- 
bination in proper names ; and in such instances the names 
have been bestowed upon rocks or mountains, for the reason 
that they are white. There is XevKo-Trerpa on the coast of 
Italy, of which Strabo says, p. 259, avh he tou 'Pj/yiov wXeovri 
wpo^ em AevKotreTpav KoXovtriv aKpav airo t^? y^oa^, " They 
" call the promontory, which you approach coasting southward 
" from lihegium, Leucopetra from its colour." So Xevxd Sp^ 
in Crete are reputed to have their name from their constant 
covering of snow. Theophrastus says, iv. 1, e"v Kpijrri yovv 
^alf fv TO(f 'iSaioK opeai koX rot; AevKoit KoKovfUvot^, 
tXirep ovhhtoTe iKXelirti ximv. /nnraptrrov elvai, " They say 
" that in Crete the cypress is found in the motmtains of Ida, 
" and in those caUed Leaca, which are never free from snow." 
Pliny, xvi. 60, describes those mountains in the same way— 
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" Qiios Albos vocant, unde niva* nunquani abaunt" If 
Poiybiua had lived a century later, and bad been the friend 
of Caesar instead of Scipio, he might have applied XevicoTrerpov 
to the Dover cliff, and we should have construed XevKoi white. 
For the same sufficient reaBon the rock in question baa been 
called Eoche Blanche, 

Br. Arnold on the Defile and White RocJc. 

On 80 important a matter as the scene of this engagement, 
which we believe to have taken place when the armament 
had quitted the Is^re and was pushing on to the summit, the 
views of Dr. Arnold must not be left uimoticed ; for he haa 
expressed them on this latter part of the ascent. He prefaces 
them with a fact which does not appear in Polybius, saying. 
Hist, iii p. 87 : " It appears that the barbarians persuaded 
" Hannibal to pass tbrougb one of these defiles instead of 
" going round it ; and, while his whole army was involved in 
" it, they suddenly, and without a provocation, as we are told, 
" attacked him." Now there is nothing in Polybius on 
Hannibal's getting into a wrong course, or of his wavering as 
to the line of marcli, or of the natives obtaining his confidence 
and guiding the march. His feeling towards them is told in 
avwrreKpidt) rWeo'dai <f>i\iav ■Trpo'i avTov'i. iii. C. 52. 

Some may infer from the word KaB-qyepJiaiv, that these 
natives must have become the authors of a track of march to 
be adopted by the general, and may assume that they led 
him into a false track, though no such fact is told. This ia 
not reasonable ; the inhabitants of a country can be useful to 
floldiers as to others, and may be called guides without being 
the directors of a line of movement. Can we believe that 
these barbarians were in the counsels of Hannibal ? The 
friends from the Italian plain, Magihis and his companiona, 
enjoyed his confidence ; they were pledged otI KaBijy^aovTai, 
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ita TOTTwv Totovrav, &c. The useful apies, who aBcertained 
the enemy's plans at the firat Alps, also caDed guides, 
xaOijyoufKvoi, were in a trust superior to that of the bar- 
bariaua of tlie la^re : it was policy to tolerate the attendance 
of the latter, and to put on the semblance of trusting them ; 
but there is no hint that Hannibal ever ceased to suspect 
them, or laid aside his precautions. Who, then, can believe 
that they were allowed to interfere with the route of the 
■ army ? On the wise direction of this all safety depended. 
Hannibal had those whom he could trust ; and the entire 
narrative imports that he kept his intended track. If he had 
withdrawn Ms confidence from approved friends, and trans- 
ferred it to the natives of the invaded valley, the success 
of treachery might have been realized at Scez, and the arma- 
ment have been forwarded to destruction on the glaciers of 
the Is^re. 

Dr. Arnold may be considered as assenting to our march 
till it ultimately quits the Iste, though he is not prepared ao 
to construe Polybias. He bad examined these scenes more 
than once : and it would be interestiug to know which he 
looked upon as the right path, which Hannibal was dissuaded 
from following. He seems almost to assent to the channel of 
the Eeclus as that which he did follow : for he says in his own 
history; "At last Hannibal with his own infantry forced hia 
" way to the summit of one of the bare clifl's overhanging the 
" defile, and remained there during the night." Polybius says 
nothing about " the summit of the cliff," but " cliff overhanging 
the defile " rather accords with Eoche Blanche and the Reclua, 
I Dt. Arnold does not otherwise favour our XevKOTrerpov : he 
I Bays, iii. 480, note M. : — " I lay no sfress upon the Roche 
" Blanche ; it did not strike me, when I saw it, as at all con- 
" spicuons ; nor does XevKoverpov mean any remarkably white 
" cliff, but simply one of those bare limestone cliffs which are 
' 80 common in the Alps and Apennines." In this I'r. Arnold 
VOL. I. y 
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follows Schweigbffioser and Letronne. But the rock is not 
limestone: I am assured that it is common plaster-stone ; J 
gypsum ; hydrated sulphate of lime. I have had opportunity! 
to get one for myself, and have specimens from H. Long and A 
Brockedon. When broken, it has the whiteness of fine loaf I 
sugar : and though the brilliancy wOl not be sustained under ! 
exposure to climate, we may think that a lengthened precipice J 
of such material was well selected by Polybius to mark the J 
Bcene which he comraemoratea. 

It ia curious, that the two ravines near the "ttliite Bock,.! 
■whose existence ia testified by the clearest evidence, aiulj 
which invite the attention of every one who knows the coa-J 
troversy on the ascent of this mountain, should be so ini-! 
perfectly explored. I cannot myself doubt that both wen! 
used by the combatants of 118 RC. But the blocks of | 
mountain rock which have come to choke up the trough oS. 1 
the Keclus, have, I suppose, dissuaded all from exerting them- J 
selves to the examination of its present state ; so as to see [ 
what it would be withoiit the rocks. As to the hinder ravine J 
to the east, one would think that it must always have been I 
comparatively easy ; but of that also there is no published. I 
ftccount. General Melville abstained from exploring it, and J 
Mr. Brockedon, if he went Uirough it, has never printed an J 
account of his doing so. 

Accordingly doubt may remain as to which of the two J 
nivines is the defile wliere Polybius conceived the enemy to 1 
have made pwpamlions for ovei-whelming the invaders with I 
missilus. If some sensible man will make his abode for two 1 
or throe days at Boui^ St. Maurice or Scez, and will investtr I 
gftlo the gix)uiul through both ra\niies, he may throw con-f 
du»ive light on these difficulties. But the solution of them I 
P II by Qo means ossontial to our main question. If the ] 
* OutlMginiAn army ever camo to the site of Bourg St, Maurice^ J 
thtiro was no ohoice on their further way to Italy. 
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Character of Uic Conflict. 

Having collected some statements of modem witnesses on 
the scene of action, it ig expedient to notice, in addition, the 
character of the conflict as seen in a few facts alleged ty the 
historian, and to apply the talc of what was done by the 
combatants, whether in attack or defence, to the scenes we 
speak ot Polybiua states that the barbarians assailed the 
Carthaginian armament on their march through a difficult 
defile ; and that the heavy armed infantry, who were in the 
rear, withstood the onset and saved the army. Kevertheless 
a considerable loss was sustained : and he gives the reason 
why a great number, not only of men, but of horses and 
baggage-cattle, who were in the van, were destroyeit : the 
cause was in the nature of the hostilities practised in the 
ravine, the stratagem of injury by missiles. This inflicted 
much loss : but the main onset was from the rear, and was 
repelled by the heavy troops — eart^av r^k iiruJMpav twv 
^ap^dpav. It seems that, before the column of march had 
arrived at the defile, a certain multitude of the barbarians 
had already occupied it, and taken post on the lateral slopes, 
so as to be able to inflict injury in the way described : these, 
who 30 got forward, had deliberately prepared themselves for 
handling their weapons, rocks and stones. It became then 
essential that Hannibal's heavy battalions, who sustained the 
weight of the enemy in the plain, should arrest their further 
ingress into the defile ; not only by excluding them from the 
direct entrance, but by opposing their endeavours to get 
round by any way towards the head of the column which was 
moving onwards, and to prohibit any attempt upon the 
heights which skirt the plain behind the White Kock, or which 
belong to the other side of the Eeclus. If the mass of the 
barbarians liad not thus been kept back, the artillery which 
molested the advance in the defile would have received 
P 2 
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ocHdiiiTn] leinfbroements, and the passage -would not easily 
Iwre been pnrged of tlieir harassmg assaults. 

It is dear that tbe nati^-es never attacked front to front : if 
tba dwdlera on tlw Isere could have brought out their 
■tnaigtli in time to bee the invaders, they would not have 
doDQ it : thea object was plunder vith the smallest risk to 
thesnselvea. Had they attacked at a lover part of the valley 
of the Is^re^ there would have been danger of retaliation 
upon their own possessions. The scenes were now passed in 
which vmgeanoe would have been injurious ; the strangera 
were in view of the desired heights, and longed only to 
annBOttnt them with the least delay. If indeed j'on suppose 
that the policy of the barbarians would have been to face the 
advancii^ army, Ihey bad haidly the option of doing sa 
This armament visited their valley as a sweeping pestilence, 
■nd waited not : they saw it as it passed : they followed, and 
foUowing gathered strength : tJiey chased a foe willing to fly, 
themselves tinable, had they desired it, to intercept the flight. 

Thus the mass of the native force was necessarily in rear 
of the invaders : and we must conceive the attack to be made 
when the army, alter a pause Jn the plain of Scez, waa 
mo^Hiig from it, and had begun to tluead the narrower track 
where the enemy mode preparations of injiiry. Wlien the 
danger began, the column was compressed in part within the 
defile ; freer and more elastic in the open ground behind. 
The success with which the onset was here withstood by the 
heavy armed troops is told by express words : but we are left 
to conjecture how the Bghters with rocks and stones were 
disposed of: it is consistent with the narrative to suppose' 
that they were hunted out by the lighter troops, and at length 
dislodged from their positions and overpowered by numbers. 
Still the onward progress had to be guarded against fresh 
intruders from each direction : and it was not before the 
morning dawned, that the whole army had defiled on to the 
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open mountain. This sketch of the engagement will be found 
warranted by the words of the history : the main shock of 
arms was not in the ra'vine. 

Tliere is an incident in the narrative, which I think has 
been misunderstood ; we read, &ar' dvayicavSijvat tov 
'Avpl^ay ftera r^t rinta-eiat SuvdfieiDit WKrepeva-ai irepl ri 
XevKOTreTpov a-j(vpov xa^pXt tSiv nnroiv Kal to)v V'iro^tjyia>v, 
i{fieSpevovra roiiToi^ — " ao that Hannibal was obliged to pass 
" the night, with half his force, about a certain white rock, a 
'■ tenable post, away from liis horses and baggage cattle, in 
" reserve for their protection." My notion ia that Hannibal 
80 stayed back to withstand the weight and bulk of the 
enemy-, wliich was always on his rear ; and to prevent them 
from making their way round and reinforcing that system of 
attack on the van with which the conflict had began. I 
conceive that those first aggressors umat have been rooted out 
from their positions of offence before the night came on ; and 
that the great business was to prevent a recruiting of that 
force from tlie mtiltitude in the rear, where the enemy was 
most formidable in numbers. 

The sentence in which irepi XevKowerpop occurs, seems to 
have been accepted, as showing that Hannibal, by his occupa- 
tion of the summit of a cliff, protected the passage of the 
army during the night. In the Oxford Dissertation it is said : 
" The position of the Eoche Blanche was eminently cal- 
" culated for the defence of this march ; from hence Hannibal 
" commanded the whole plain of Suez, and was able to act 
" against the enemy, on the heights above St. Germain, as 
" well aa upon those on the flanks of the road." Dr. Arnold 
writes : "At last Hannibal with his infantry forced his way to 
" the summit of one of the bare cUffs overhanging the defile, 
" and remained there during the night, while the cavaliy and 
" baggage slowly etru^led out of the defile." Hist iii. 88. 
M. Larauza is so persuaded that the upper surface of a cliff is 
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Om thing tpokea et^ that be conideD (p. IIS) half of the 
aatj to here stood npoB it at the mne tiiDb 

Xow it H praboble thct. sfts Oe atng^ by which the 
nrine mtst hare heen pviged of its haibariui occupants, a 
mfficieBt number of the Carthagjnian force were posted all 
about thia rock, so &t as it was poeatble to post them : and 
one need not object to the eoDJectare that, vhile daylight 
lasted, the ajchets and slii^eis might act upon a hostile force 
I the opposite bank. Still the idea which the 
words aptirfMaa$^vai wKTtptvatu irepj XcvKoirerpov convey 
to me is this : that Hannibal kept possession, through 
the night, of the sanoimding groond to which this cliff 
belonged, the ground outside the gorge and where the 
enemy were most in force ; and that, to give security to the 
toilsome passage of the great armament, which was con- 
HnTiing its ascent from the defile and up the mountain, it was 
necessary that he should maintain himself in the open ground 
from which tlie passage was entered. There I conceive that 
he passed much of the oight under anns : and, as the other 
portion of the army was straggling onward, there ensued a 
discontinuance in the whole line of movement : but his com- 
munications ceased to be forcibly intercepted ; and, by the 
time that day had dawned, the assailants had melted away, 
and the rearmost of the Carthaginians under their great 
leadisr were free to pursue their onward course to the summit 
It may be that the epithet o-^vpov, tenable, has inclined 
some to tliink cliiefly of tlie upper surface of this rock, as a 
position to be gained : but it need only import generally a 
Btatiou of defence : the sentence has no word of movement, 
and vvKTtptvffai trepi imports none. The rock probably was 
always precipitous to the torrent : but we may not know 
what was tlie form which it presented towards the plain in 
the time of Hannibal, by the aspect which it presents now. 
I conceive tliat some centuries ago it must have esteiided far 
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more prominently into the plain : at the moment when I 
passed, a good-sized cart was employed near the bridge in 
carrying away portions of gypsum wJiich a labouring man 
was detaching and removing ; and our "White Eock may have 
been subject to the daily spoil of house-decorators and others, 
ever since its neighbourhood came to have a human popixla- 
tiou, in the early Chiiatian times when a Church was planted 
on the heights of St Germain. 



CHAPTER III. 

Ascent to the Mont Cenis. Laraiiza. Tke Nine Days. Defile 
and 'KevKoTTtTpov. 

Two theories only can here be said to challenge considera- 
tion : for, on the line of mai'ch through the mountains, Dr. 
Ukert is but a disciple of Larauza, translating him and his 
Itinerary. Larauza and EUis must be controverted separately. 
They reach the valley of the Arc at different points ; they quit 
it at different points : the XtvKOTTfTpov of one is in special 
contradiction of the XevKOTrerpov of the other : and they 
move over different summits. 

larauza placed the dvaffoXi} 'AXwetDv at La Chavane : and, 

I in doing so, desired to gain three posies into his mountain 
march. But a moiuitaiu march from the Graisivaudan up the 
Arc must be content to begin at Aiguebelle. The distance to 
it from Is. Chavane cannot be deemed space in the mountains, 
nor the time between them be reckoned as time in the moun- 
tains. The defile at Aiguebelle is the first point which, to M, 
Larauza coming up the valley of Graisivaudan, could represent 
the dvaffoXti 'Akwfuv. He says himself (p. 6fi) of all the pre- 
vious ground from Iji Chavane, — " L'on n'est pas dans les 
Alpes." 
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But when M. Larauza gets to the defile of Aiguebelle aa a 
beginning of Alps, there iB a question whether he finds such a 
mountain as corresponds with that which the Allohrogea had 
to defend. We say that the Carth^iniana fought their way 
over a mountain, Tiiis M. Larauza denies : he calls it, p. 98 : 
" entri5e des Alpes, et non la montee des Alpes." " Si le mot 
" avffliSoXiJ designs quelcLUefois Taction de traverser en montant, 
" il pent aussi diisigner celle de traverser en penetrant," He 
hardly tolerates the word as connected with the idea of ascent ; 
saying, — " Polybe se aert en general pref^rablement du mot 
vTrep^okij {vid. cap. 53) pour designer la montfe des Alpea." 
This is a mistake ; the word virep^oKr^ is used twice in that 
chapter, and ia both instances means unequivocally the 
heights themselves. 

M. Larauza would have been more prudent, had he been 
content with the metaphor by which dva^oX^ signifies a 
beginning. Ascent is the beginning of traiiscent : you begiu 
your mountain by ascending it. The first onset of other things 
is also called ava^oKrj -. when we speak of " striking up " aa 
the beginning of a musical performance, we translate ava^aKq. 
In relating a fox-chase, if we had to find a Greek word for tha 
throwing off, it would be dvaffoXij : listening to the leading 
hound one might say, as of the minstrel, dve^dWero xaXoc 
delSetv. 

M. Larauza might thus have had a pretence for beginning 
his course of mountain march at jViguebeUe. But he strains 
for more. Under the pretence of Hannibal preparing himself 
for the mountain attack when he got to La Chavaae, he 
measures the mountain march from that place ; that is, by the 
road back from Montmelian. Now, though Hannibal, for the 
last day or two of the ten, might be laying liis plan for forcing 
the iirst mountain, the day of encounter with the Allobrogea 
was the first day of mountain, not the third. Laiauza objects 
hi're to tlie term " moimtnin," saying, — " 11 s'agit non d'une 
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montagne, maia d'un d^fili.'." "WTien he reads that the AUo- 
brogian cliiefa were occupying tows evKaipov<i Toirovi Bi tSv 
eSet TOi!^ Trepl tov 'Avvi^av kut ivd'^K'qv TroteiirBai t^v 
dva^oKriv, he translates it, " les postes qui douiinaient les 
lieui par lesi^ueh 11 fallait qu'Annibal passat." In this he is 
countenanced by others who, in fixing the ava^oXi] "AKireoiv, 
disclaim mountain. My friend Henry Long translates trouXaSai. 
ri}v avafioXtjv "to make a passage." M. Larauza also finds hi 
theory of level ground to be strengthened by ht^XBe rd a-reva 
and &tf}vvt rd? hvir'^topla^. He forgets that the narrowest and 
roughest defile may be at a great elevation : the col or pass is 
often in a depressed part of a ridge, though there is higher 
groimd on either side of it. In the present case the arevd of 
the Polybian description are not on the flat level plain of a 
river : the very contrast with the plain which they had quitted, 
6(us lap, &C. shows that they were now in mountain instead of 
plain i and we read that the army, after pervading the CTtvd, 
continued its progi'ess down a precipitous mountaiu. The 
Allobroges, seeing with what difficulty the horses and baggage- 
cattle of the Carthaginians were unwinding themselves in a 
long line, were emboldened to close in with the line of march 
{e^dirreaQai t^? iropelai;), and to fall upon them at many 
iwints ; and the effect of the attack shows the character of the 
scene. Polybius says, that the loss sustained was not so much 
from hiunan conflict as from the hostility of nature : the 
assaiJt on the line produced a^neral shock, sending over the 
precipices beasts with their burthens, and men also, amidst 
the confusion caused by the rushing of wounded and affrighted 
animals. 

This tale is not well fitted to the pass above Aiguebelle. 
According to Polybius, the occupation of the pass was gained 
in the absence of the enemy, who had withdrawn to their 
town. That success was achieved in the night ; and at Aigue- 
Viclle the morning would have found the army in free meadow 
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pITound. 51. de Saussure observes, § 1191, that, if M. Abanzit 
WRS right in thinking that Hannibal went up the Arc, hia 
Imtth^ with the Allobroges was probably between Aiguebclle 
•nil St Jean de Maurienne. He says, § 1187 : " Aiguebelle 
" ftst un joli bourg, situ^ an milieu d'un terre-plein assez 
" ^tendu." § 1191 : " I^ partie inf^rieurede la vall& de I'Arc, 
* jusqu'Ji Aignebelle, est lai^ et k pen pr^ droita Presqu' 
" Ml soitant d' Aiguebelle, on rencontre un grand rocher q^ni 
" remplit 1 ]>en pr&s tonte la largeur de la vaUca Au-deli 
" do w iwher. on descend dans une jolie petite plains de 
" Ivvnitf o\-ale, que I'on traverse snivant sa longiieur ; et au 
"■ bout dt' cctte plaiue, a une demi-lieue d' Aiguebelle, le 
" rttvuiiu i>«t de noaveau seir^ entre montagne et la riviere, au 
" point qu'oD » tft^ olilig>.i de le soutenir avec uu mur." We 
unat nskember alao the marked incident of Hannibal and 
his aaleoi bo^ oonung to the rei^cue with the troops who bad 
in the night ocvnpied the posts of advantage. He made that 
(k>wu««hl rush <{ inrtp&f^M>v, to put an end to the stru^le : 
iuhI tho nttuWt into which he came down was itself carried 
tw «( a t:rwl «leT«txin ; for the damage which ensued was 
luainly tram praetpiM m U» edge of which it was carried on, 
Ey«u whaa the enraoy had be«n destroyed or dispersed, we 
WmA of the ilifficaUy 'with which the army was extricated 
bout Uw emlHurassments of the passage. In M. Laranza'8 
aoesa of »ctiou. Uanaibal would have charged into a meadow 
on the banks of the Aiv. the " jolie petite plaine." 

Polybiua writra that, after the crash of arms on the moun- 
tain, Hannibal overcame the perplexities and dangers of the 
descent, and proceeded to the occupation of the enemy's 
town : the army there rested for the whole of the next day. 
Nature then became propitious to the advance of the invaders. 
They could not have enjoyed that aa^aXeta in the valley of 
the Arc. De Saussure, having mentioned the second gorge, 
proceeds thus : " A cct ^tranglement succ^de xme seconde 
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" plaine, aprfea laquelle la valine se ressene pour la troisieme 
*' fois : mais il seroit trop long de d^tailler les nonibrenx di- 
" fili^a que Ton pasae dans cette route, et de noter comlDien 
" de fois lea ^trauglemeus de la valine, et les siDUoait^s de 
" I'Arc forcent k passer d'uue rive i I'autre." M. Lamuza pro- 
poses to comprehend into tlie acene of the engagement the 
second defile mentioned by De Saussure, saying : " Nous ne 
" verrions aucirn inconviinient k y comprendre la aeconda 
" gorge que Ton traverse k une demi-lieue plus lom, et qui 
" offre h, peu pr^s les m^mea caractJres que la pr^cMente." 
Now there ia an inconvenience: not that it is difficult to 
imagine a fight continued into the second plain or into the 
third ; but that such fact is not conformable with the history 
which we are interpreting. Polybius speaks of one mountain 
pasa, and gives us to understand that Hanuibal could hardly 
have forced it if it had been duly defended ; that the enemy 
lost the opportunity ; that the conaciousnesa of having done 
so disheartened them : but the visible struggle which the 
Carthaginians had to make against local embarrassmenta en- 
coui'aged the enemy at last to assaidt the long line laterally, 
as it unwound itself from the pass. Hannibal was then pro- 
voked to sweep down from his own reserved position, and 
extirpate human hostility : from that moment he met no 
molestation for many days. If the route had been along the 
Arc, the hostile leaders, when morning showed them to have 
lost the advantage of the first ^tranglcvienl, would have done 
their best to make use of the second, or the tliird, or the 
fourth. The route to Cliarobery offered them no such re- 
sources : resistance had ceased &om the Mont du Chat. 



Tits A'ine Days. 
M. Laraoza in his computation of time produces confusion 
by a wrong use of the numeral adjective, third, fourth, fifth, 
, I have in a pre^dous chapter of this Part assigned to 
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each of the fifteen days of moimtain ita employment. At 
present we are considering the first nine of them. The firet 
day of Alps was the day on which Hannihal, gaining hia 
Buccess at the Pass, pushed on to the enemy's town beyond, 
and occupied it. The second day he remained encamped 
there. He marched on Irom the town on the third day of 
Alps. On the fourth day of that renewed march, being the ■ 
sixth of Alps, he fell in with a party of natives, with their ■ 
symbols of peace, supplies, and hostages. The natives having 
accompanied the march for two days, made theii- treacherous 
attack, which was on the eighth day, and Hannibal reached 
the summit on the ninth day. 

M. Larauza commits the following errors, not without aa 
object In p. 103, he calls the day during which the annj 
was rested at the Allohrogian town, " le q^uatri^me depnia son | 
entree dans lea Alpea." According to Polybius, it was their 1 
second day of Alps. Then he says, " Le jour suivant, la \ 
" cinquiJme depuia son entree dans les Alpea, il l^ve le camp, j 
" et se porte en avant." This was obviously Ms third day, 
not the fifth of Alps. Then he says, p. 104 : " II marche I 
" tranquille pendant trois jours ; maia an qnatri^me (la J 
" huiti^me depuis sou entrc'e dans lea Alpea) il se vit expoai 
" aux grands dangers." — eh kivSvvov^ irapeyeyero /teyoKov^. 

This ia a deceptive statement: the fourth day from the | 
town ia not the eighth day of Alps, but the sixth : and the J 
deception is not only by calling it the eighth, but by with- I 
holding the facts belonging to it in the enumeration, and I 
substituting, as the fact peculiar to it, the occurrence of 
danger. The writer does not give the events of the day, but 
shifts his ground ; and in fact quotes only an observation of 
the historian which is introductory to the incidents which are , 
coming, and insinuates the misconstruction of Polybius oa ] 
Kii>ivvov<t, which has since been handled in a bolder way by ] 
Mr. Ellis. The day wliich Polybius designates as reTapraw^, 
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is the day of the conference and treaty, the supplies and the 
hostages ; and, as Lamuza makes this hia eighth of Alps, he 
really leaves out of hia reckoning the two in which the 
natives followed the march before the assault was made ; for 
on the ninth day of Alps, which followed the eighth, Hannibal 
was on the summit. 

The object of such perverse interpretation can only have 
been to cure one error by another. M. Jjirauza haviiig unduly 
brought two days into the ascent of Alps which did not 
belong to it, omits, by way of compensation, two days which 
did belong to it. 

It is further obvious, that a misrepresentation, such as I 
desire to expose, is likely to escape detection, when the ex- 
pounder is hashing up his criticisms on the texts of Polybius 
and Livy together at the same time ; and etill more, if he 
is promoting confusion, by introducing his own ideas of local 
identity as if they belonged to one or other of the original 
texts : as iu p 107 of M. Larauza : " Le huitiferae jour, c'est-i- 
" dire le quatri^me depuia le depart de St. Jean-de-Maurienne 
" Tarrofe se sera trouv^e," &c. Here he gives account of the 
two days, which he has already excluded from his computa- 
tion. N.B. — Dr. Ukert accepts Larau2a's results : but has the 
discretion not to exhibit the reasonings on which they are 
founded. 

Tlie Assault aiid the XevKotrerpov. 

M. Larauza suggests a rival XevKoirerpov within a reason- 
able distance from his summit, and fairly claims attention. 
As he travelled along the road, which is on the right bank of 
the Arc to Termignon, he descried, in coming towards Lansle- 
bourg, a certain amount of gj-psum rock on the brow of the 
mountain upon the opposite side of the river. Thereupon he 
imagined certain operations of Hannibal, connected with this 
piece of gypsum, as the XeuKoTrerpov of the history. 

The hypothesis is set forth in these words, p. 115 : — " I 
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" est impossible de n'etre paa frapp^ de I'ideiititiJ des lieux, 
" lorsqu'apr^s aToir passe Braman et Termignon, Ton arrive 
" au diSli que Ton traverse a trois quaits d'heure de marche 
" de ce dernier village, ime demi-lieue en avant de Lans- 
" le-bourg. Les divers details de localit^s, fournis par 
" rhistorien, se trouvent tassembk^s de mani^re k ne laisser 
" aucim doute. La vallee se resaerrant en cet endroit j forme 
" une gorge ^troite et profonde : le cliemin se trouve bord4 
" sur la droite par le precipice, au fond duquel eoule le tor- 
" rent de I'Arc : sur la gauche, par d'^normes rocliers nuds 
" et arides, souvent escarpes et roides, d'ofi lea Barbarea 
" pouvaient ^eraser les Carthaginois obligt^s de passer im- 
" mediatement au-dessous. A droite de la route, et de I'autre 
" c6t^ de I'Arc, ae voit le XevKOTrerpov, que j'entendis encore 
" appeler, par les habitans du pay3, le rocher blanc, ou le plan 
" de rocbe blanche, quoique son vijiitable nom soit le rocher 
" du plan de la Bannette. 

" C'est uo rocher de gypse, paraissant d'one blancheur 
" ^clatante dans tonte sa partie sup^rieure entiJirement nue et 
" d^couverte, tandis qu'au dessoua, 11 est convert de sapins, 
" et pr^aente, depuis le milieu juaqu'i sa base, sur tin plan 
" l^g^rement incline, une esp^ce de talus qui se prolonge 
" jusqu'i Thermignon, et oii Ton lait venir du bled, du 
" aeigle et de I'avoine. H est probable qu'Annibal remonta 
" cette petite plaine pour venir se porter sur le rocher blanc, 
" qui la termine et la surmonte. La partie superieiire de c« 
" rocher offi-e nn plateau assez ^tendu. Des gens du pays 
" mo dirent que Napoleon y avail fait passer un chemin 
" practicable pour rartUlerie. Annibal auroit done po ae 
" porter Ik avec line partie de son corps d'arm^e, le reste 
" s'^tendant si Ton veut, soit sur le glacis qui ae trouve en 
" dessous, prottg(5 par les bois de sapins qui couvrent cette 
" partie de la montagne, soit encore sur la petite plaine qui 
" descend du cfitii de Termignon. On voit que cetait \k 
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" pout lui line position forte et afire, de laquelle il poiivait 
" prot^ger la marche de son arm^e, et atteiudre facilement, k 
" coups de flfiches et de pierres, lea Barbares qui se montraient 
" aur lea hauteurs oppoa^ea." — Histoire Critique, pp. 115, 116. 

The portrait here drawn is quite intelligible : but I perceive 
in it no coincidence with the story of Polyhius, and nothing 
that is probable in itself. M. Larauza conceives the army in 
two parts, moving by parallel courses up the two sides of the 
deep ravine wliich contains the river Arc : one part, having 
the elephants and beasts of hurJen and cavalry, pursues the 
present route along the precipice above the right bank, and 
they are oppressed by rocks rolled down and stones thrown 
from lieights alwve them : the other corps d'arm^e marches 
along the mountain side upon the left bank n'ith Hannibal ; 
and having reached the top of a white rock they fire across 
the river upon the assailants over the heads of their auEfering 
comrades. To this transmission of arrows and pebbles the 
comment ascribes the safety of the army, and to this only : 
for the description given shows the enemy to have been safe 
against all other aggression. 

Now, if we suppose in the archers and slingers of the Car- 
thaginian army a precision of practice approaching to that of 
modern artillery, still their efficiency would not be great after 
darkness set in : while the enemy would continue to work 
their prepared instruments of destruction upon the armament 
passing under them with far less prevention by the loss of 
daylight : they could still push over their fragments of rock. 
In this theory of the combat, all personal conflict is excluded; 
and the pressure of the barbarian mass on the rear, as told by 
Polybius, is wholly forgotten. 

M. Larauza does not suggest any crossing of the river by 
the coralwtants during the engagement ; nor does he say that 
the two corps d'anu^e, which he separates, 1 presume, at Ter- 
mignon. could meet again till they got beyond Lanslebourg. 
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He does not appear to have examined the ground on the left I 
hank of the river ; nor say, whether it ia practicable to pasa I 
quickly from one aide of the Arc to the other : so that one di- i 
vision of the army could assist the other, save iu the way which I 
he describes, by missiles. One is inclined to ask, \»'ould 3 
prudent a general have thus marched with columns so separ- A 
rated by the river ? Does Polybius furnish a clue to such I 
tactics ? does he attribute the safety of the army solely to I 
weapons discharged from a distance ? I rather collect from | 
'Xapl^ Twv Xintotv, iifteBpfvovra, ewi^pav, and other expres- | 
sions, that they had coaie to close quarters with the enemy, 
and that the continuity of their line of march was broken, so 1 
as to cause an interval between the van and the rear of the ] 
column. 

I get no information concerning such a track on the 1 
bank of the Arc from friends who have crossed the Cenis, or 1 
from any source besides the comment of M. Larauza. Hq 1 
did not himself pursue it, nor does he give description that j 
shows it practicable : but he reports that he picked up a story 4 
fram some geiis da pays, that the route which he imagines, J 
had given passage to modem artillery : — his means of reference I 
might have induced him to search out the occasion when such [ 
thing had or might have taken place. If that mountain brow I 
was ever chosen for the transit of French artillery to the Cenis I 
in preference to the usual track on the right bank of the An^ I 
it ought to he the better line of the two : in which case 1 
Napoleon, when this approach to Italy was the object of hiam 
care, would have so established it. 

M. Larauza looked out for a piece of gypsum within a mo- \ 
derate distance from the summit of the Cenis : and no one will j 
doubt that he saw one ; the country abounds in them. But ] 
while the existence of such white rock may not be denied, J 
his attempt to iutfrpret througlj it the details of the Polyhian 1 
narrative, whether by obscure insinuations of modern event* 1 
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or unexplained conjectures upon ancient ones, does not in- 
cline one to believe that this plateau de gypse ever bore the 
standard either of Hannibal or Kapoleon. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ascent to the Little Mont Cenia. Mr. Ellis and the Rock of 
BauTU. The Cmnbat. Evasion of the Tan. Summaries. 
Hmc Mr. Ellis shortens the reckoning of time. Two daps. 
Two days more. His final argument for Baiine. His 
progress from, the Battle to the Summit. 

Mn. Ellis's mountain march is, as we have seen, from Le 
Cheylas on the la^re, by Allevard and La Eochette, to the Arc 
at Aiguebelle, and over the Little Mont Cenis to Avigliana. 
The leading novelty by which his theory is distinguished is 
this : that a certain white rock, which he has noticed in the 
valley of the Arc, above St. Jean de Maurienne and below 
St. Michel, called the rock of Baune, is the XiVKoverpov 
of Tolyhiua. It has generally been understood, that the 
'KtvKoirerpov was at the foot of the final mountain steep, 
■where Hannibal was attacked by the natives on the day 
before he reached the summit : the context is thought to 
show, that the combat took place on the eighth day of ascent, 
and that he gained the summit early on the ninth. Mr. 
Ellis maintains that the battle took place on the fourth day 
of ascent ; and as he admits that the aummit was reached on 
the ninth Any, he requires a march of five days from the 
rock to the summit. His Alpine route is from Le Cheylas to 
Avigliana {p. 89), given in detail p. 91. 

Mr. Ellis seeks to avoid an error of il. Larauza, who 
reckons two days into the mountain march before he arrives 
at mountain. Mr. Ellis, on the contrary, seems to be two days 
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in mountains, before be allows mountain inarc)i to begin^J 
Striking from the la^re into the mountains at an earlier poinfc 
than I-arauza, he gives a greater length to bis Alpine march> 
I have no knowledge of the scene of his combat with the 
barbarians at the White Eock, beyond his own statement and 
his own engraved plan. I therefore take hia rock of Baime 
to be white, and his plan of the ground about it to be correct , 
I will first shortly notice his explanation of the character aod,] 
circumstances of the engagement, as told in the history, Ife 
will then be necessaiy to explore his contrivanceiS for sub-< 
verting the generally received chronology of the marclv- 
rcquiring five days, instead of a fraction of one, between the 
XeuKoirerpov and the simimit. 

The Combat. 
Having related the first onset with missiles by the barbarians 
posted in the ravine, Mr. Ellis saya (Treatise, p. 45) : " No 
" danger was now to be appit'hended on the rear : the heavy 
" infantry there held the Gauls in check, and Hannibal was 
" enabled to devote Ma personal efforts to the safety of the 
" van. Por this purpose it must have been necessary to gain 
" possession of the heights above the slopes, where the 
" Carthaginians had suffered so severely from rocks and stooeflL, 
" One half of the Carthaginian anuy, that is to say, abooi 
" 20,000 men, were led on by Hannibal in person against tho, 
" Gauls on the mountains, and aueccetled either in driving, 
" them back, or in manceuvring so as to make them abandm 
" their posts. The march through the ravine was performed 
" during the night, which may have been about to fall when 
" Hannibal took up his position on the heights. He probably 
" thought that during the night he could draw his army off 
" better from the Gauls in tlie rear. During all the night ha' 
" remained in position, separated from the rest of the armj'^i 
" as it defiled through the ravine." 
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Mr, Ellis appears to think that, the danger iu the rear 
having ceased, Hannibal and half the army went forward to 
protect the van. My impression is, that, the danger to the 
van having been removed or checked, Uanuibal and half the 
array stayed back, to prevent a renewal of it through rein- 
forcement coming to the enemy from the rear, Mr. Ellis thinka 
that the protection which the word etpeBpevovra imports was 
given by remaining in position on the heights througli the 
night 1 conceive that the word signifies the support given 
by a force in reser\'e; and such is the meaniog of etfteBpevovrtav 
in the preceding sentence, where the arrangement of the 
column of march is explained. Mr, Ellis gives his opinion 
(p. 46) thus: -"The most remariable circumstance the 
" nonative of Polybiua contains, a circumstance which gives 
" an important clue by which the scene of this contest may 
" be found, is the fact of Hannibal's having posted 20,000 
" meu on the heights away from the rest of liis army, and for 
" the sake of ensuring its safety. This circumstance at once 
" suggests the existence of practicable ground, above the 
" slopes on one side of the road, by no means usually to be 
" found in the Alps." It seems to me that the circumstances 
wliich give Mr. Ellis his clue are only to be found in his own 
engraved plan of the engagement, where Hannibal's 20,000 
men are seen posted on the heights, and above them six 
substantial bodies of the enemy commanding their position 
from atill loftier heights. The plan is drawn in much detail : 
but Polybius is not to be recognised either in the plan or the 
Treatisa The idea of wKreptvaai irfpl XaJieotrerpov is ex- 
cluded from both. The rock of Baune appears, stretching 
north from the Arc for nearly a mile : in the plain, lower 
down the Arc, is the track along wliich tlie elephants, cavalry, 
and baggage seem about to enter the fatal defile which runs 
from west to east below the end of the rock. It must be two 
miles further to the north, where Mr. Ellis's 20,000 men are 
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VB ap OB the hcsgfats, and the enemy above tfaem. If this! 
E ^u ia to be legnded, it resolls that Hannibal, instead of 1 

aii^ the night mpl XevKowerpof, marched away &om itfl 
two nules and more, id time to pass the night somewhere elsa l 
Nerertheless Mr. Ellis thinks (p. 41) that the rock wasl 
BOtked *3 a natoral monument of the battle fought around it: 
that Hannibal remained encamped near the rock during th»J 
fininh n^fat. and aitived on the summit of the pass oii the i 
ninth momiog. 



Etxuion of At Tfxi of Poli/bitis. 
Mr. EUi» announces in his Preface, that he " conducts t 
' inrastigation on the principle of ti^'ing the claims of every 9 
' p*S8 by the text of the narrative of Polybius." His Intro- ~ 
thiction, which follows the two pages of Preface, begins with 
supporting the same principle in detail Bat it ends with 
disclosing the design of differing from his model on tlie fonda- 
mental matter of the chionolog}* of the march, by making a 
new di\~ision of the greater part of it, changing the most im- 
portant teiminns, and disabling the reader from app1}'ing the 
text of the historian. 

Polybius, in c. 39 of 3d book, divides the whole march into 

five sections, giving the termini of each ; he states the fonrthJ 

to be from the passage of the Rhone eto? vpos t^v dvaffdk^vm 

T&v'AXwetav : and the fifth, what remains, the passage of thftj 

Alps to the plain of the Po. Accordingly, in the narrative. I 

Hannibal coming to the mountains, ijp^aTo -r^? ■n-poi racfl 

I "XXirets ofajSoXQ?. Mr. Ellis, in his Introduction, begins with I 

leoirectly repeating the division of Polybius iuto the five stagey J 

F Baying (p. 4j : " They terminate, respectively, at the passage of 1 

" the Ebro ; at Emporium ; at the passage of the Elione ; at'l 

" the foot of the first Alpine ascent ; and at the commencement J 

" of the plains of Italy." He gives its importance to the 1 

terminus which separates the fourth and fifth sections of tba I 
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march, by adding, — " Tlie last two of these stages, in which 
" the passage of the Alps is inchided, are all with which this 
" book is immediately concenied." In a discussion of dis- 
tances which follows, he speaks of the ava^oXri as the " ascent 
of Alps" — '■ the commencement of the ascent of tlie moun- 
tains." He says (p. 5) : " The ascent of the Alps on the way 
" to Italy means the place where the route first became 
" mountainous, the point where the army was first obliged to 
" ascend the mountains." He insists on tliis, so far as to say 
that, though a different interpretation might be possible, it is 
Scarcely probable that any other meaning can be attached to 
the expression of Polybius, t*}v ava^of-^v rmv 'AXirea>v ttjii cis 
'iraXlav. 

The reader ^ then informed, that the narrative will be given 
in full from the passage of the Rhone to the arrival in the 
plains of Italy, with the exception of three chapters and part 
of a fourth. And I think that most readers would now expect 
to find that the dva^o\i^ of Polybius is to be recognised 
throughout by Mr. Ellis, But it is quite otherwise. We soon 
find (p. 6) that Mr. Ellis sets up a terminus of his own, in 
preference to the dvaffoXjj of the history. He makes that 
very important point of the marcli to be, not the avaffoXi} 
T&v 'A\w€a)v, but a town within the Alps, — the town to which 
the enemy retreated in the night from their custody of the 
tvKalpoi Ttnrat, and which Hannibal occupied after his suc- 
cessful conflict on the mountain.* Tlie variation must be a 
studied, not an accidental variation. If it were without conse- 
quences, it would not be worth noticing. It suits Mr. Ellis's 
epeciftl theory to fix his terminus two days more forward than 
that of Polybius, which he has approved before. We shall see 
presently that he drops two days out of the reckoning, and 



• If we read on tc 
place of importance, 
modem one." 



p. 91, WB shall learn the very town, " now a 
and whose ancient name is traced in the 
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afterwards dispenaea with two more. He is meditating to i 
construct an argument in which that change will be of im- ' 
]iortanc& Not that Mr. Ellis writes in avowed correction of 
Polybius : he hardly informs the reader that he is making an 
nlteration. But he does make it ; the cause being, that hiB ' 
re«[H.'ct for the liistorian is superseded by his own theory of 
the Rock of Baune. and by a fancy on the Polybian style i 
invented for aidiug it. Tlie variation itself is to make " a i 
certain town " the terminus at the tirst Alps instead of the 
ax-a^aX^ : and tlie object of the change is to produce a five 
days' marvh instead of one of a few hours between the ■ 
XtUKVweTpw and the summit. 

These consequences of Mr. Ellis's injurious meddling with 
tha text — viz. the curtailment of four days in the earlier 
Alpine march — I will presently explain, I have fairly given 
the sulislMnce of liis Introduction to some extent : the rest of 
Uw matter, which concerns Mr, Ellis's substituted arrange- 
ment, with his translation and summaries exhibited in capital 
K^ttfi-s. as they occur, are too copious for me to transcribe. 
1 eon only hope that the reader may be provided with the 
Treatise itself. 

Mr. Kllis first says that there is a peculiarity in the style 
of I'olybius : that, before entering into the details of an event, i 
ho gives a short statrmeut or summary of the occurrrakcea, and I 
then narrates the circnmstauces at length : that the short j 
summary serves as an ai^ument to the succeeding and more I 
detailed nocount : that in the jwrtion of the history* whicsh f 
we are dealing with, there are seven stunmaries, which ha j 
shall diatinguitih by printing them in capital letters. Ha j 
notifies tlie change which he makes in dividing the subject, 1 
thns : " Tlie first division will consist of the march from the 

• ITiii portion ivhifli Mr. Ellis traiislutea begins after crossing 
the Rhone, and, omitliag some parte, ends with the asaault on the 
TwirinL • 
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" passage of the Kkoiie to the island : the second, the march 
" from the island to a certain defile and town at the com- 
" mencement of the Alps : the third, the march from the town 
" to the neighbourhood of a certain XevKotr^rpov oj^pov, or 
"'strong white rock,' where the army encoimtered great 
" dang^ from an attack of the Alpine Gauls : the fourtli, the 
" march from this rock to the summit of the paas t the fifth, 
" the circumstances which took place while the army re- 
" mained on the summit : the sixth, the descent from the 
" summit of the Alps to the commencement of the plains of 
" Italy : and tlie seventh (all of which will not be given), 
" the march from the foot of the Alps to the country of the 
■' Insubrians." — Pp. 6, 7. 

Having thus exhibited a division of his own in his own 
terms, Mr. Ellis says: "These form the seven parts, into 
which the narrative seems to be divided." An there is no 
doubt how the narrative has been divided by Polybius, we 
need not be diverted from it by the division that seems good 
to Mr. Ellis ; unless it is proposed in preference to that of the 

■ historian. As to the summaries, be does appeal to the his- 
torian, lie says : " The correctness of the supposition, that 
" this mode of narrative was adopted by Polybius, will be 
" host seen by an inspection of the historian's own words." 
I have inspected the historian's own words, together with Mr. 
Eiliu's translation of them, and have observed those which he 

• puts in capital letters as snnimaries, and the succeeding words 
which he calls the more detailed accounts. I perceive two 
summaries marked between the passage of the Rhone and the 
Alps in c 49 and 50 : those foi- the ascent and summit in 
c. 52 and 53 ; two for the descent in c. 54 and 36. 

I Let any reasonable man give attention to the first of these, 
which Mr. Ellis takes from c. 49 of the 3d book. I ask, how 
do the first wonls give a summary of events, explained and 
detiuled by the rest of tlie cha))ter ? It seems to me, that what 
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is called Summary, brings HBnnibal to the ialaiid ; in the rest, 
we itarn wliat lie did after he got tliere. The first words of 
the Summary state the march to the island; they t«ll us 
what it is like, and how it ia formed. The words whicli 
follow, irpot •Jc atfuKo/ievov, &c., give facts which occurred in 
his progress through the island, as he approached the Alps. 
Besides the display of capital letters to give importance to liia 
summaiies. Sir. Ellis would impress upon us that the other 
facts are iucideutal, epiaodical, subordinate (pp. 22, 38, 39).- 
The island is to him only the scene of an episode, because he i 
intends to back out of it : he illustrates the episodical character ] 
by a very inaccurate statement, and which would not support J 
his fancies, if it were true. He says (p- 23) : " Bufore pro- 
" ceeding to relate the transactions at the island, Polybiita 
" ari«8t3 the march of the army at the confluence of the Isire 
" with the Ehone, measuiing the distance up to that poiut" 
I'olybius does nothing of the kind. Hannibal's distances have 
not been measured since he left Spain ; and Polybius never 
measures the march up to the confluence at all. K we desire 
to measure it for ourselves, we must fii-st refer to c. 39, when 
Hannibal was still in Spain : we there read among the five 
distances of the whole march to Italy, " 1,400 stadia from the 
piissage of the libone to the beginning of Alps." There is no 
mention of the distance, as Mr. Ellis alleges, before proceed- 
ing to relate the transactions at the island. After they have 
been related, we shall read in the next chapter, that, having ' 
in ten days advanced 800 stadia along the river, he began the 
ascent. If we deduct this 800 from the 1,400, we recognise 
that it must have been 600 from the 8ni/9ao-i9 to the island. 
The statement that Polybius, before relating the transactions 
at the island, arrests the march at the confluence and measures 
the distance up to that point, is a fiction. 

Those who will read Polybius's narrative of the march from 
the passage of the Rhone to the aiTival in the plain, will see 
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as straiglitforwaitl a tale of evenU as ia foimd in auy other 
history. Mr, Ellis bids us to expect that more than the 
explanatory particulars which occur in all narration will 
strike us as peculiar to this historian. But on examining the 
portions marked with Mr. Ellis's capital letters, together with 
the proximate sentences, we find no propriety in the designa- 
tion " Siinimary ;" and sometimes a striking unfitness. A 
careful reading of his Introduction, annulling the promise of 
hia Preface, which was " to try all by the narrative of Poly- 
biua," suggests no other object in the new division of matter 
made bj this explainer of Polybius, than to disfigure Polybiua 
and explain him in his disfigured state. The invention of 
Summaries is chiefly subsen-ient to the pen-ersion of dates. 

I am surprised that so marked and decided an interference 
with the text should not have been distinctly avowed by its 
author : and that it should be noticed only at the end of hia 
introductory chapter, the tenor of which is contradicted by it 
Though Polybius is thus slighted, hia terms are neveilhaleas 
used in the titles of Mr, Ellis's chapters : as, — " to the com- 
mencement of the ascent of Alps ; " and " from the commence- 
ment of the ascent of Alps," We do not there read " to the 
town ; " and " from the town." And, in the discussion where 
the town has first to be mentioned, it is only insinuated, tliat 
it looked down upon the Carthaginian encampment ; — ^wliich 
is in order to give it an early position in the Alps. For my 
own part, I think it is to be inferred from the context of the 
narrative, that the town was quite beyond the eiiKolpot rowot ; 
and that, when the enemy had repaired to it for the night, 
they were no longer in sight of the poeta they had quitted : 
also, that we must conceive the town to have been beyond 
the scene of the conflict which ensued the next day. There 
is no fair pretence for setting up the town to usurp the 
character of terminus between the fourth and fifth sections 
of the Polvbian march. 
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Mr. Ellia does not speak ont aa impeacting the Polybian 
march, till he says (p. 32) : " The ten days' inarch from the 
"junction of the Rhone and Is^re, must be taken as terminating, 
" not at the point where Hannibal left the Is^re (Jfr. Ellis's 
" TroTafi6-;), hut at the town of the Allohn^s, which he cap- 
" hired after passing through the defile at the commencement 
" of the Alpine ascent." He proves this, by saying, " The 
fifteen days of Alps are clearlif reckoned from the town." I 
say, on the other hand, that Polyhiua calls the tennintis 
avaj3o\ij ; and, when Mr. Ellis calls it " the town," it makes 
two days' difference in a reckoning on which his peculiar 
theory depends : and further, that, to support that theory, he 
finds it necessary to reject two more days, without a pretence 
that any fair ciitic will justify. All for the Rock of Baune. 

Tliis discord from Polybiua which Mr. Ellis has invented 
is 80 pleasing to him, that he introduces " the town," when 
there is no need to mention it. In p. 54, he quits the summit 
with these words : " On the eleventh day after leaving the 
town, the Carthaginians began their descent into Italy." 

In p. (54, he brings the town prominently forward in a 
journal which he presents of the whole march from the con- 
rtuence of the Rhone and la^re to the plains of Italy ; stating 
it thus, in two parts : I. The ten days' march to IJie town 
of the AUohi-ogos, including the halt at that place, II. The 
firtocn days' march across the Alps, from the town of the 
Allobrtiges to the commencement of the plains of Italy. 

Before I say more on the shallowness of this Summary 
system, let me notice, as allied with it, the dangerous frame 
on which the Ti'eatise is constmcted. In the chapters where 
Mr. Ellis discusses the narrative from the passage of the 
Rhone to the plain of Italy, he lays down, from time to time, 
some condition with which a theory pretending to be based 
on Polybius ought to conform : the first is in p. 28 : the last 
in p. (53 ; they are ten in number, and are put together lit 
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the end of the fiftli chapter, following the journal ; which is 
Iratned according to Mr. Ellis's improvements on the text, or, 
as he expresses it, "elicited from Polybius." Having supplied 
all these conditions, and many minor ones, he points out, iu 
chapter vi, that " there are four passes iu which there is some 
privid facie probability : " and that " the examination which 
" leads to the rejection of three out of the four will not be 
" long." Accordinjily he disposes of them in four pages : chiefly 
for want of a view, for remoteness from the plain, and for the 
want of Taurini: and tells us in p. 73, "The Mont Cenia 
remains alone with likelihood in its favoiir." 

The rest of tlie work, except what is giveu to Livy, is 
mostly devoted to examine whether the characteristics of 
the Cenis Pass are in accordance with the conditions derived 
from the narrative by Mr. Ellis. It might be expected that 
the conditions would fit them pretty well, having been made 
to order. I will mention the first and the last. 

The first is this : " The commencement of the Ascent of 
" Alps must be at a distance of about 100 Koman miles from 
" the junction of the Khone and Isfere, reckoned along the 
" left bank of the latter river."— Treatise, p. 28. 

The last is this : " The plains into which the road over 
" the pass enters, when it emerges on the side of Italy, must 
" anciently have been inhabited by the TaurinL" — P. 63. 

But I must not omit the fourth, which has bi-ought the 
Eock of Baune into so much favour with him who discovered 
it. It is this : " The White Kock is nearly half-way, in point 
" of time, between the town of the Allobroges and the summit 
" of the pas-s." — r. 66. Mr. EUis'a town is Ailward ; but we 
do not learn that name till chapter vii. pp. 91, 93. Mr. Kllii^ 
speaks of its present importance, and of its preserving, in its 
own name, that of Allobroges : he says it is six miles beyond 
Le Cheylas." 

• It is right to s«y that some have approved of those conditioDit. 
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It is now to be shown, by what series of contrivances 
Mr. Ellis makes the Rock of Baune to be the Xevjcoirerpov of 
Polybiua. I will then attend him to the summit His fifth 
Samraarj', wliich he calls " Circiirastances which took place 
while the army remained on the summit," will belong to 
another head of my subject. 



Tioa First Dayg of Alps removed by Mr. Ellis. 

In the Sret chapter of this fifth part, I have allotted to each 
of the fifteen days which Polybius ascribes to the Alpine 
march, the work which belonged to it ; and I believe such 
distribution of employment to be correct. When Hannibal 
is said to reach the summit on the ninth day, it means the 
ninth of the fifteen : this is required by the context of the 
narrative. I impute, that Mr. Ellis has thi'own tlie chronoli^y, 
and thereby the geography of the march, into confusion, by 
setting up a reckoning of his own against that of Polybiua 

We reckon the fifteen days of Alps, by beginning with the 
day of storming the defile and forcing the passage along the 
ed^ of the precipices, and afterwards occupj*ing the enemy's 
town. Hannibal stayed an entire day encamped at the town : 
this was his second day of Alps, He resumed Ms march on 
the third day of Alps. On the fourth day of that renewed 
march, he met a body of natives, and held conference with 
them. That fourth (lay of the renewed march was the sixth 
day of Alps. Aft«r the conference, the natives attended the 
march for two days before they made attack. The attack 
therefore was on the eighth day of Alps. 

Mr. Ellis reckons the fifteen days of Alps, by beginning 
with the mai-cb from the town, and so omits the two first 

In Mr. Ball's "Uuiile to tlie Wealeru Alps," p. 54, tliey are com- 
niL'tiilod as giving Mr. EUis'a arguments in a condensed form, aud 
Iho nutlior expresses his obligfttiona for them to it Fellow of St John's, 
OdmbiiilR*', who is sisn n member of the Alpine Club. 
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daya of Alps. He makes the fourth day of that resumed 
march to be the fourth day of Alps ; and prepares to make 
the very same day the day of the attack, which he will try 
to do, by omitting the two days for which the natives attended 
the army after the conference and before the attack. 

We both profess to reach tho simimit on the ninth day. 
Our ninth day is the day following that of the assault, which 
■was the eighth. Mr. Ellis's ninth day is the fifth day after 
that of the assault. Beginning his reckoning on marching 
forward from the town, he cuts out the day on which the 
army had fought its way over the mountain, and captured 
the towa, and the day on which they remained encamped at 
the town. Mr. Ellis knows that rerapTatos imports the fourtli 
day of the renewed march, and therefore was the sixth day 
of Alps : yet he merges those two first days of Alps into the 
previous march of ten days along the river. The excuse is, 
that Mr. Ellis cannot think Hannibal would have been so 
long in marching 100 miles. In so getting rid of these two 
days,* Mr. EUia does not pretend to follow the history : on 
the contrary, he says (p. 32) : " The march of ten days ought 
tfl terminate where the march of fifteen days liegins." It must 
have occurred to liim, that after those ten days Hannihal 
jjpfoTo rijs irpos fi^ "AXiren ava^oXrj^. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Ellis says, "It miiM be taken as terminating at the town of 
" the Allobrc^s : from this town the march of fifteen day.s 
" is dearly reckoned." So, as the two first days of Alps are 
found inconvenient to the Baune theory, he throws them 
away as being already reckoned in the ten. 

Mr. Ellis corrects the chronology of Polybius thus (p. 33) : 
" It would be on the morning of the eighth day after leaving 

• Some have auggeated, that the tirat day of Alps should be 
deemed the previous day, in the night of which Hannibal witli u 
aelect body occupied posts in the absence of the enemy. In that 
case, Mr. El lii has omitted one diiy more than I charge him mth. 
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" the confluence of the Khone and Is^re, that Hannibal 
" eacamped before the heights occupied by the AUobrc^es : 
" on the same night he seized the abandoned heights ; on the 
" ninth the defile was passed, and the town captured : on the 
" tentli the Carthaginiana remained in tlie neighbourhood of 
" the town." Thus Mr. Ellis ekes out his ten days of Trapa 
iroTa/iov with forcing the heights of Alps, and enjoying a 
well-earned repose in the Alps for the whole of the next day. 

Mr. EUis is well aware of hia variance from Polybius — he 
says (p. 33) : " Polybius es^inates the length and distance of 
"■a passage of the Alps, from the point where Hannibal lefl 
" the Is^re (the irorafiov of Mr. Ellis) ; ao that it might be 
" natural to ei]>eet that the fifteen days occupied in that 
" passatje would be reckoued from the same point." How- 
ever, Mr. Ellis fintls something still more natural : he pro- 
ceeds — "But from the rest of the narrative, it seems plain 
" that the fifteen days' march is reckoned from the town, the 
" capture of which makes a natural break in the hietory." 
Now, whether or not tlte critic be more natural than the 
historian, the text has jn express terms made the break, 
where Hannibal, having left the river, ^pfoTO rij? xpis rav 
'AX-n-tK dva^oXfjii ; and this accords with the division made 
in c, 3y, between the fourth and fifth sections of the entire 
march. 

Having ratified his doctrine by hia three assertions, — 1, 
that it is clear ; 2, that it is plain ; 3, that it is natural, — Mr. 
F.ITJB reposes at last on this additional circumstance, that It 
is of no consequence ; as the space irom his river to luA town 
is so trifling. He says (p. 33) : " This town no doubt was near 
" to the Is^re, and thus only a short distance removed* from 
" the point where the march along the river terminated." 
Piflxiniity would be a poor gi'ound of argument, if it were 
true : our question here is on time, rather than space. See 
* Mr ElliB sajs six mileH, p. 91. 
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wliat things were to be done ; they stormed the mountain t 
tiiey achieved their victory after a severe encounter above 
the precipices, and then occupied the enemy's town on the 
other side. It required a day to perform this work : what 
matters the distance? It was mountain work, not river work : 
Alps, not eViireSa : and after tliis Hannibal rested for two 
nights at the Alpine town. If these remarks are just, the 
fourth day from the town cannot also be the fourth of Alps. 
It was the sixth. 



Two more Days cut out hy Mr. EUWs reckoning. 

Mr. EUia proceeds to dismiss two more days of Polybius, 
in order to accommodate the Kock of Baune. We have seen 
how he converts the fourth day from tlie town into the fourth 
day of Alps : but he almost surprises ns by aunouncing that 
this same rerapTtuoi represents the day of the attack near 
the XevKoverpov. He says (p. 35) : " The attack took place 
" near a certain strong white rock, and was made on the 
" fourth day's march from the town," Again ({>. 37J : " This 
" day was the fourth : and the treacherous attack was the 
" great danger which Polybiua particularly mentions as 
" having occurred on that day." 

Now, the statement of Polybius is this : " Hannibal, 
" having occupied the town and encamped, and remained there 
" for one day, again marched on, and for some days following 
" led the army through without interruption. Being already 
" in the fourth day, he came again into great dangers." It is 
then told how the natives, dwelling near the pass, meditating 
treachery, met him, bearing crowns and symbols of peace. 
Tliey make plausible representations, furnish supplies of 
cattle, and deliver hostages. Hannibal's policy is, not to 
show his distrust of them : but lie takes measures of precau- 
tion, altering his order of march. The natives accordingly 
attend the march of the army for two days ; and then make 
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their attack, when passing tbrongh a defile. As that fourth 
day from the town was the sixth day of Alps, the day of \ 
the attack was tlie eighth. 

But Mr. Ellis, having turned the beginning of Alps into 
the town, and the sixth day into the fotirth, has only to 
dismiss two other days, and to let his fourth day last till the 
buttle is fonglit. He feels encouraged to this hy the words 
of the history — tj^j hi TerapToto^ tSv, at6i<i ek KtvSvvovt 
wapeyevero fieydkoiK. His translation is " encountered dan- 
gers ;" 80 he thinks that the bloody work has begun : he 
exclaims fp. 39) : — " ^Vhat then was this great danger 1 
" According to the view we have taken, it was the treacherous 
" attack in the neighbourhood of the rock. According to the 
" gent'ral view, it was the meeting with the deputation of I 
" tSauls, bearing boughs and crowns. No great danger could I 
" be said to result to Hannibal from such an encounter, or | 
" such weapons." 

find Mr. Ellis so read Polybius as not to know that two 
days intervened between the danger that the history points 
out as belonging to the insidious designs of the natives, 
shown on the fourth day from the town, and tlie explosion 
of their schemes in the ravine ? He insinuates (Treatise, 
p, S6) that these two days were days that preceded that 
fourth day. I will not do him the injustice to suppose that 
he thuiks so. If he does, I recommend him to read again the 
jmssage in Polybius, or his own translation. 

The evident object is to shorten the march to the Xevxo- 
irtTpav, because he wants to swell the time which came after 
it to the summit. The contrivance on which Mr. Ellis most 
relies is the danger on the fourth day. He aclraita no idea 
of danger short of the murderous assault, which was two 
days Iat«r. In short, he does not recognise that a man can 
bo in danger of being killed till he is killed. So, as soon as 
the word KivBvvot appears in the text, he deems the conflict 
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to have It^iin, and disregarda the additional days which ho 
knows will elapse before tho first blow ia struck. By sucli 
means the Treatise of Mr. Ellis professes to bring out tho 
real meaning of the narrative, with clearness, simply, and 
v-ithout confusion; and to show that the interpretation usually 
received is lax, straiited, and withoui /outidation. — Pp, 40, 41, 

Having tlius condemned our construction of the text, Mr. 
Kllis gives his own opinion : — " The only satisfactory view 
" that can be taken of the Gi-eek narrative is, that Hannibal 
" was attacked near ' the strong white rock,' on the fourth 
" day of his march from the town of the Allobrogejj." He 
presently clenches his argument, by showing that Hannibal 
passed that night in camp, and took five days more to reach 
the summit " As therefore Hannibal remained encamped* 
" near the rock diiring the fourth night, and as he arrived at 
" tlie sunkmit of the pass on the ninth morning, the rock 
" must be situated nearly half-way between tho town and 
" the summit of the pass ; nearly half-way, that is to say, in 
" point of time, for, in point of distance, the respective difti- 
" culties of the way, above and below the rock, must be 
" taken into account. Another condition for the determina- 
" tion of Hannibal's route is thus obtained !" 

Mr. Ellis, in liis zeal for applying KtvSvvovs to produce the 
battle in his thtnl summary, appeals for illustration to the 
use of Kivivvoii in his second snmmaiy. He says this : — 
" Polybius does not merely say that Hannibal had on the 
" fourth day to encounter great dangers, but that he bad 
" again, on the fourth day, to encounter gi'cat dangers. To 
" what previous event does tliis 'again' refer 1 Clearly to 
" the similar part of what has been given as the second 
" summary, where it is stated that Hannibal found himself 
" in a situation of the greatest danger. This danger, we 
" know, befell him, in consequence of the attack made upon 
•Wr iR'lievc that hp was under anna. 
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" him &t the commeneement of the ascent of Alps." This is \ 
quite a mistake. No attack had been made. The eituation 
of danger in which he found himself is explained by Polybins 
to be in the clianging character of the country, by which the ^ 
cavalry lost its terrors ; in the departure of the allied force^l 
and in the enemy's occupation of the requisite pass. Haa> J 
nibal v/aa then outside the Alpa. Banger threatened in the | 
circumstances related ; and he prepared to counteract it by J 
stratagem. The day of danger to which Mr. Ellis preraa-" I 
turely assigns the assault near the rock, and the day of .1 
danger to which he appeals in the plain of iJauphint, were 1 
both exempt from actual conflict — one as much as the other. J 



Final Argument/or Brume. 

In my first criticism, written at Nice, I dwelt at some 
length on these things, not without hope that Mr, F.Tli]s might 
acknowledge that the fifteen days occupied in the passage of 
the Alps should be reckoned from the dva^oXij, or beginning 
of Alps. I showed him that TerapTaloq was not the fourth 
of Alps ; was to be reckoned from the town, and that it could 
not be the day of the battle. In his defence (Joum. of Phil 
No. vi. 317), he puts hia blunder on ivvaTotoi into a. new 
shape, as follows : — 

" After the halt at the town, the first period mentioned ia 
one of four days (rerapTalov). At the termination of this 
period Hannibal fell into great perU. (The battle of the 
Kock, according to my view ; a conference with some Gauls, 
according to Mr. Law's view.) Tlie point from which this 
TETa/jTotos is reckoned is not stated," 
" The next date mentioned by Polybiua gives a period of 
nine days (eWoTaio?). At the end of this time Hannibal 
gained the crest of the Alps. Nothing is said with refer- 
ence to the point from which this ^vvaTaloi is reckoned." 
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It is not safe to read these two sentences without a careful 
eye upon Polybiua himself. "The first period" and "the 
next period " are terms of Mr. Ellis ; but tlie periods are quite 
independent of one another. He proceeds : — 

" I see here but two suppositions to adopt The term of 
" nine days vuist be reckoned either from the beginning or 
" end of the four days. The latter supposition, tlie most 
" obvious, ia inadmissible : the passage of the Alps could not 
" then be effected in fifteen days. As the term of nine days 
" must thus be reckoned from the same point as the tenn of 
" four days, we have only to determine from what point 
" Terapraioi! is reckoned. On this the nine days, and, as may 
" easily be perceived on the perusal of Polybius, the fifteen 
" days also will depend. But TerapTaiot is plainly reckoned 
" from the town." Camb. Journ. of PluloL ii, 317. 

Never was a bolder specimen of the petitio prineipii. Our 
assent is begged to two miserable errors, without an attempt 
to substantiate them : — 1. " The term of nine days must be 
" reckoned either from the beginning or end of the term of 
" the four days." 2. " It mv.it be reckoned from the same 
'■ point as the term of four days," Each proposition is 
untbunded, and backed only by the favourite word mtist. 
Each numeral is, in truth, to be explained by its context, 
The reckoning of ivvaToiot has no relation to the reckoning 
of TfTapToioT. The fifteen days stated by Polybius as the 
sum of the mountain march, comprehend the whole of that 
inarch, beginning with the avaffoXjj : and the ninth day, on 
which the summit was reached, is the ninth of the fifteen. 
It is not necessary that every numeral used during the moun- 
tain narrative should import some fraction of the fifteen. 
The word rerapTato'i has no relation to the fifteen : it has its 
own special context, which explains it as the fourth from the 
town ; the point from whence he made a new start, av9is 
&pfia ; and therefore it would be the sixth of the fifteen. So 
k2 
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in the descent, the word rptnutK is a reckoning from the I 
broken way, and expresses no fraction of the fifteen. But ] 
ewaTflio? is a part of the fifteen : the summit was attained I 
on the ninth day of the effort to reach it, which effort began 
at the avo^oXr;. If common sense, exercised upon the mean- 
ing of words, did not interpret ewaTal<K, we might appeal to 
the translation of such ideas by Livy : nono die in jugum J 
Alpium pen.-entum eat — quinto decimo die Alpihus superatis. I 

In the argument just considered, we have a fair specimen, I 
not a solitary one, of a system of logic, worthy to be allied I 
with the system of Summaries. When it is desired to esta- f 
bUsh anji;hing very startling, you are given the option of 1 
some other extravagance, possibly more intense ; and whea f 
you decline that, you are held bound to the firat. Her^ I 
wishing the ninth day not to be reckoned from the dt-a^oX^ l 
"AXirewv, but from the town, according to what I consider f 
Mr. Ellis's per\-ersion of Polybius, he lays it down, that tfc J 
must be reckoned from the beginning of the four days, which. J 
were from the town, or from the end of those four days. H»| 
attempts no proof of such necessity, and proceeds to a 
that the latter alternative is the most obvious, but inadmis- 
sible ; whereupon he adopts the other. Both alternatives 
are inadmissible : and the difference in value between them J 
is but this — that Mr. Ellis adopts one, and nobody adopts th»>l 
other. " 

If any should be misled by TfTa/>Ta(o? being called the 
first period, and ivptrraloi the second period, and should fail 
to detect the fallacy of the dogma, that the term of nine days 
must be reckoned either from the beginning or end of the four 
daj-8. it may be nsefid to point out in plain words why both 
propositions are to be rejected as equally rotten ; and that we 
are not the better for being allowed the option. 

The four days are conceded to b^in with renewing the 
march on leaving the town ; anil, if you i-cgkoii tin- k'lni of 
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nine daya from the beginning of tlie four days, the four 
become included in the nine, and the whole gives a reckoning 
only from leaving the town {aiOi^ &pfxa). Thus the two 
first liays of the Alpine route are omitted. 

If you reckon the term of nine days from the end of the 
four days, you have a total of thirteen days, which is too 
much for reaching the eumniit, and too little for finishing the 
Alps. 

In my adversary on these topics much is original, not only 
in his views, but in his atj'le of combat, and I hardly know 
how to denominate it. In my first criticism on his treatment 
of TerapTa,lo<;, I objected (p. 22} to his not reckoning the two 
first days of Alps, which preceded those four days. I charged 
him with knowing the word TerapTotos to import the fourth 
day from the town, and not the fourth day of Alps : and I 
charged him (p. 24) with misrepresenting that day to be the 
very day of the assault near the Bock. I called upon him to 
meet that question. What is his answer ? He does not 
surrender the fatal error of tcto/stimos intending the fourth 
day of Alps, or the day of the battle, or of its being five daya 
short of the summit. But he is delivered of this proposition 
— " TerapTalo<i is plainly reckoned from the town." He pro- 
duces this as a truth of his own ; and, aa if I were a hesi- 
tating convert to it, adds, " I wonder Mr. Law did not perceive 
the consequences of thi3 admmion." If Mr. EUis should 
truly state the consequences of Terapraioi importing the 
I fourth day of renewed march from the town, he would state 
I thera to be, that it denotes the sixth day of the Alpine march, 
' the very day of the conference with the natives, and two days 
before the assault in the ravine. That assault was on the 
y eighth day of Alps, and the ne.\t morning saw llimnilMiI reach 
the summit. 
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Mr. Ellis'g Proffttas from, tht yucvK&jrtrpov to t?u SumniiL 
Let as now attend this critic to the end of Ms nine daya 
After the battle of Baune, fought on the fourth day of Alps, 
he makes Hannibal encamp for the night near the Rock, and 
then saunter on leisnrely towards the summit As he has 
here t« fill up a perioii of five days with what in truth only 
occupied a few hours, he has thought it expedient to make 
two additional sumroaries for that intemil between the X^wnei- 
Trerpav and the summitv I will give them as they appear 
with their details in Jlr. Ellis's translation : — 



Part of Chapter 53, shmcing Fifth arid Sixth Summaries, Ji'e. 
Hannibal havish on the followisq day, when tiik J 

ENEMY HAD RETIRED, REJOIXEH HIS CAVALRY AND BA(;(;AGK> 1 
ANIMALS, LED ON HIS ARMY TO THE HIGHEST SUIIMTTS OF THI I 

Alps, witholt mef,test. again wtth asy consider^vble boot I 

OF THE EaBBAEIANS. ALTHOUGH PARTS OF HIS ARMY WERBI 
HARASSED BY THEM AT VARIOUS PLACES ON THE ROAD.* Fot 1 
they, watching their opportunity, assaulted and carried off the 'J 
baggage animals, sometimes from the rear, and sometimes front i 
the van of the line of march. Upon these occasions, the ele- ] 
phants were of very great service ; for the barbarians were I 
80 much alaiTued at the extraordinaiy appearance of these 
animals, that they were deterred from attacking any part of 
the line of march where the elephants were to be found. 
On the NINTH DAY HaNNIBAL AEHITED AT THE SUMMIT OF 
THB MOUNTAINS ; AND, ENCAilPING THERE, REMAINED TWO ' 
DAYS, AS HE WISHED TO GIVE SOME REPOSE TO THOSE TBOOP8 ' 
WHO HAD ALBF^ADY AKRIVED SAFELY, AND TO WAIT FOE THOSE 
WHO ILU) F.VLLEN BEHIND. Ditriiiff this pfi'iod many of the 

■ Tlie idea of " various places on the road " is not in Polyluu^ , 
though it is in ^It. Ellis's translation. 
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horses wliich had broken loose in their fright, and many of 
the baggage-animals which had got rid of their biirJens, 
unexpectedly joined them in the camp, having followed appa- 
rently the tracks of the army, 

Ab in our theory it is believed that the summit was reached 
on the morrow of the conflict at the XevKo-irfrpov, Mr. Ellis, 
being at war against that notion, offers this criticism (Treatise, 
p. 48) : — " It is necessary to notice an erroneous interpretation 
" of a passage in Polybius, Irom which it has been concluded, 
" that the battle of the rock took place on the day before 
" Hannibal reached tlie siunmit of the Alps. The Greek 
" narrative nms thus : r^ S' hravpiov, twv troKeiJ.lwv yapia- 
" BevTmv, ffvca-^a? Tolt hnriviTi. Koi rots vTro^vyiott, Trpoijye 
" vpoi ri? inrep^oX^i; to? avtaTaToi -rav 'AXTreiov. In this 
" passage it has been supposed that tlie words tj 8' hravptov 
" are connected with irpotiye : and that Hannibal consequently 
" gained the simimit of the pass on the day after he fought 
" the battle. Yet this siipposition is unfounded : for all that 
" the Greek implies as having occurred on the morrow, is the 
" junction of the two divisions of the army." 

Mr. Ellis has tried to make his English translation liable to 
such a criticism, by annexing " the following day " to the 
participle ; not beginning the sentence, as Polybius does, with 
TiJ 8' hravpiov. But he is quite mistaken as to the Greek 
narrative. Siwa-^o? does not monopolise the note of time. 
TTJ S' hravpiov belongs to the verb, 7r/)o^f ; a word which 
tells what Hannibal did on the morrow, after he had reunited 
the parta of his force. In the same way, that term in the 
44th chapter belonged to ef air ecrretXe : and will, in the next 
coming chapter, 54th, belong to ey^pyero. Mr. EUis, however, 
finds his grammatical perception strengthened by the reasons 
which have been so effective on other occasions ; namely, that 
his own construction is most natural and clear. He would 
have done better not to meddle with r^ ^ hravpiov ; hut to 
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liave explftiiied what are the places on hia map at which he 
supposes Hannibal to have halted between St. Julicn and 
Granges de Dervieiix,* 

Mr. Ellia makes one very tnie observation : — " The portion 
" of Polybius's iiaiTative relating to the marcli from the neigh- 
■ bourhood of the Rock to the summit of tlie Pass, is very 
" short, and presents nothing of much consequence," It was 
ingenious in Mr. E. out of so little matter to fabricate two 
Bummariea, This Mr, Ellis has done. He must have observed 
that the two together and the apace between them are rather 
bare of incident : so he odds to hia Enjfliah version " various 
places on the road," not being in the original, and swells the i 
description with many things that had not occurred to , 
Polybius. We read in p, 48 of the Treatise : — i 

" Most probably they were merely the inhabitants of the 
" several districts through which the army successively passed, 
" who seized any favourable opportunity of plundering that 
" occurred, without offering any organized resistance to tie 
" Carthi^inianB. It is by no means natural to suppose that 
" iiravpiov is the same day as that indicated subsequently in 
" the word iwarra'to<! \ for tlie latter day seems clearly to be ■ 
" spoken of by Tolybius as later than the former. Neither 
" would any sufficient time be left, if this view were adopted, 
" for the series of itpeated attacks, and in different Irrealities, 
" which are recorded to have been made between the neigh- 
" bourhood of the Rock and the suinmit of the Pass. The 
" predatory attacks which the Carthaginians suffered were in 
" all probability made by the iiOutbHants of the several distrida 
" through which they passed ; and the immediate neighbour- 
" hood of the summits of the Alpine passes was not inhabited 
" in the time of Polybius." 

The last proposition is tme : aud therefore the several 

• Flacua in Mr. Ellis's map; one irn the Arc, the other on tlie 
little Cenia, as tha Durotineum of Pentinger's chart. 
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inhabited districts are a mistake. Mr. Ellis, being the inventor, 
as well as the recorder of the five days' march, has very 
naturally imagined tracts of countries through which it might 
be performed, and populations worthy to have contested the 
progress of the invaders. Alasl the several successive in- 
habited districts are of his own creation : '' the various places 
on the road" are only found in his translation : the plunderers 
of the history were stragglers from the assailant mass of 
yesterday : the diflTerent recorded localities were the van, the 
middle, and the rear of a long column of march : and the 
series of repeated attacks which the Carthaginians suffered 
from the inhabitants, each district sending forth its predatory 
population, may be reduced, on a study of the history, to the 
occasional thefb of a knapsack at one end of the coluipn, or of 
a donkey at the other^ during a few hours of struggle to the 
summit 

The wordfl of the historian, unadorned by his inter- 
preter, teach us this : that Hannibal having, in his Avisdom, 
stayed back about the White Eock, till the advance had got 
clear of the defile, pushed on before daybreak for the summit, 
having reunited the different parts of his force, and the enemy 
being dispersed ; and that, with only the annoyance of partial 
plunderers at different points in the column, he reached the 
summit on the ninth day. The few incidents which are ex- 
pressed do, in fact^ belong to and wind up the tale of the 
engagement : the dispersion of the enemy is the dispersion of 
those who attacked in the region of the XevKoirerpoy : the 
reunion is the reunion of those who under that attack had 
become separated. These things, and the partial aggressions 
and pilferings, repressed by the terror of the elephants, all 
are incidents found in the one sentence, which, beginning 
T§ S' iwavpiov, is applied expressly to the morrow of the as- 
sault : we then read, *EpvaTa2o^ Se Siavvacn: et9 ra^ virepfioXa^, 
avTov KareoTpaTOTreSeiHre ical Bvo fffUpas Trpoaifieiye. 
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y^ — If J3IT ^hoold b« sozpnsed at the amonut of oon- 
ioBCiL viiiciL v? baTe beoi tzying to nxuarel, I would refer 
tti 3£z. EII5s *« a>viL explanaiioii t<x the cmnae of it In ac- 
OHCiczaff fix de eomim opbuon against hk doctrine, that 
Tvrvgrvm r^-cwMobs the dar of the attack, he says : " The 
^ iEJbgHi ge rt' the tvo tdevs ariseB from tiiis cause : fhat^ 

* wiiile we ^ar? taJkai PblThaB a narradTe in this place to 

* cisassaL. i=5C of a siauBazr itateBaent (^ the events of four 

* iajsw laii '3tsiL ol ml espknatun and a detaQed account of 
'* GbMe evoifis : j^ iL h«L on the cthm* hand, been generally 
** sv^poseii. thas j3» wiule is one contimHHis nazratiYe ; or, 
** «c all evcncsw zh^ do pan of die details of the tansactions 
-* wick the \-piTie Gaols r^3s to the three days preceding 
** dae ^J>arci oby indkated by •nraprmia^J' Treatise, p. 35. 
The scasesneos is a fi&ir on& The question of credit lies 
becwwn Ruybiss Megalopditanus, gxare historian, on the one 
aU& and an iaressor of Summazies^ on the othe^ 



THE ALPS OF HANNIBAL. 

PABT VI. 
THE MOUNTAIN MARCH. SUMMIT. 



CHAPTEE I. 

Hannibal encamjK on tlie Sv/mmit for Two Days, He calls his 
Troops together, and addresses tkem. Evidence of Italy : 
miscalled view. The Text considered. The following day 
he bcffins (lie descent. 

PoLYBitTS says thai 'Haonibal reached tixe eummit on the 
ninth day : that he encamped there and remained two days, 
in the purpose of giving rest to those who were safe, and of 
allowing time for those who were missing to come up. 

De SauBsure, speaking of the Little St. Bernard, s. 2,229, 
&c., says : — " L'hospice, on convent, est situiS dans un vallou 
" en bercean, dirig^ du Nord-Est an Sud-Ouest, large de 
" trois k quatre cents toiaes dana le has, paitout vei-d, mais 
sang arbres ni arbrisseaux. La moyenne entre deux observa- 
tions du barom^tre m'a donn^ 1,125 toiaes pour son ^leva- 
" tion aii-dessns de la mer. Du cflt^ du Sud-Est, le vaUon 
qui renferme I'Hospice est divis^, snivant sa longueur, par 
une arr^te i^troite qui se prolongo du cotu du Word, i 3 on 
400 toiaes au-dessoua de I'Hospice, Cette an'ete produit 
un aecond vallon assez profond, parall^e h. celui oi\ eat 
" I'Hoapicc. En partant de I'Hospice pour deaceudje dans la 
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" valliie J'AoBte, on cuiuuience par iiioutep uiie peute douc^ i 
" qui aboutit au plus haut .point du vallon de I'Hospice, niaia | 
" ce point n'est que de quelques toisea plus elev^ que ] 
" I'Hospice. II est signal^, oil du moins il I'l^toit alors pap 1 
" uae belle colonne de niarbre cipolin, vaiui en 2igzag et 1 
" tir^ sans doute dea montagnes du voisinage. On voit [ 
" ensiiite, au-dessous de soi, sur la gauche, un petit lac ren- 
" fenni5 dans un cbairoaiit bassin de verdure." 

In the Oxford Dissertation, p. 96, I read this : — " The plain j 
" is about two miles and a half in length : it is, according to De ] 
" Saussure, 1,125 toises above the level of the sea : it is well ' 
" sheltered, and in the centre of it is a small laka" Brocke- 
dou'a statement ou the position of the lake I conceive to be 
more accurate : he says (Passes, i. p. 7) : — " The lake of 
" Vernai, or of the Little St, Bernard, does not occupy any 
" part of the plain, but ia situated far below it at its northern i 
" extremity, at the base of the mountains ■which form the , 
" north-west boundary of the Col." The extent of this plain ' 
on the summit is well known, and defies the jealousy of I 
M. Larauza, who has ventured (p. 1 85) to pronounce it impos- 
sible for Hannibal to have encamped there. If comparison 
be necessary, I believe that it has the advantage of being 
sounder ground than bis plain of the Cenis. 

We may concur in the common belief that Hanuibal . 
remained two days on the summit, which must mean that. 
Laving reached it early in the morning of the ninth day, he ( 
passed two nights there, and commenced the descent on the < 
eleventh day. Some might remark that, when lie stayed two 
nights at the captured town, the time was told by the words 
fiiay iire/ieivaii fifiepav; and that here we read SiJo fjfj.^pa<t 
-TrpotTefieive. But in the two cases there was much difference 
in the time for resting. In the first case there was but one 
day of rest. Hannibal arrived at the town alter a very severe 
day's work tn the whole nrniy. Tin* pmjri'pss (n it had been 
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over a very rough precipitous mountain, impeded by veiy 
hard fighting : ho could not fail to rest after it ; and if the 
words ii.iav rifiipav did not include remaining for the next 
day, they would have no meaning at alL On the arrival at 
the plain of the Little St. Bernard, there were almost two 
days for resting. That portion of the army which had gone 
forward, and for whose support Hannibal had stayed back 
the night before, may have reached the summit at or soon 
after daybreak ; and he himself promptly followed them. 
This day, though it succeeded a night of labour, was itself a 
day of repose, and must be counted one of the two, during 
which tlie army is said to have stayed on the summit : no 
oiiG has contended that they stayed beyond the second night, 
not is it probable : never was time more precious : it is 
easier to believe in a pause of two days and two nights, than 
in one of three days and three nights. 

The Evidence, misealkd the View, of Italy. 

One who should come to the reading of tliia history, not 
having already received any particular impression on tlie 
incidents of the mountain march, would, I think, not under- 
stand from it that the Cartliaginian soldiers enjoyed a view 
of Italy from the summit of the pass. But probably most 
persons have read the story in their own or some other lan- 
guage before they read it in tlie language of Polybius, and 
may have received an impression that the invaders were 
indulged with auch a view. Coming afterwards to read 
Polybius, they presume that his statement intends what they 
have heard of before. 

The incident on which this notion is built, is an address of 
Hannibal to his soldiers, an incident which belonged to the 
one day of entire rest ; for Polybios, having related that 
incident and its effect, says, " On the next day he began tho 
descent." Many a critic hns assumed, but not, I think, by 
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desponding soldiers, the description being sug^'ested by tbel 
historian's own observation of the course of Alps towering I 
above the Italian plain. In this pictnre he rather has in 1 
mind a view of the ramparts from the plain than a view 1 
of the plain from the ramparts : the conception is that I 
the Alps have tlie character of citadel, and he portrays I 
them as the M'alls or defences of Italy, not expressing any 1 
, particular part of them, but speaking of the whole, which he I 
has described as ranging from the Sardinian sea to the J 
Adriatic. He invites you to understand this natural defence, ' 
and to appreciate the fact of surmounting it i he, the first I 
perhaps from Rome, who, in the pursuit of knowledge, had 1 
completed the passage of the great bulwark, and contemplated, 
as a soldier and a philosopher, its physical and militaiy J 
importance. 

This introduction enables ua to sympathise in the consola- J 
tion which Hannibal ailministered to his men ; they who had 
toiled for months to master the acropolis of Saguntum, were 
to be assured that they had now mastered the acropolis of 
Italy. If, when he commanded their attendance, the expanse 
of the Italian plain lay visibly before them, each man wa3 
receiving through his own senses the argument of comfort, 
and the assurances of his leader were superfluous, Aa for a 
specula, such as some have imagined for the scene of this 1 
exhortation while they were in march, no such thing is oHered 1 
to us by the words of Polybius. The encouragement was 
administered to them in a scene surrounded with Alpine 
heights : the important truth, that the citadel was gained, 
that they had surmounted the source of one stream, and 
attained the source of another, was to be impressed upon their 
minds ; but it was not offered to their eyes. This other 
stream was the descending stream to Italy, Nothing can be 
ao fitted to recruit the spirit and temper of the exhausted 
tmvi'llrr, as the suit' kno\vledge of such n fact. To fi'el this, 
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it is aut nece^siii^' to have crossed llie Alps. Let him, who 
has only walked from Llanrwst to Bangor, reflect how he has 
watched the piiiut where he should cease to have a river for 
hia ojiponent, and b^i to have one for his companion : that 
point is evidence of the success of his enterprise, and that his 
labour is not in vain. 

Observe then the words, which tfU the substance of Hanni- 
bal's address, in which he availed himself of this geographical 
truth, applying it for encouragement and congratulation ; 
— " Wherefore, pointing towards the plain of the Po, and 
" reminding them generally of the friendliness of the Gauls 
" who dwelt there, and at the same time suggesting to them 
" the very situation of Rome herself, he succeeded to some 
" extent in confirming the spirits of his men." 

Their attention was called to three subjects : the great 
Ni.>rthern plain into which they were about to descend ; the 
fevour of the inhabitants among whom they would arrive ; the 
further object of their hopes, Rome, It will probably be 
admitted, that two of these subjects were not represented as 

» objects of sight; and that we may translate vTroiu.ihvr)aKtov 
" reminding," and iirottiKvviav " suggesting." Mr. Ellis says 
nothing on those words : but takes his stand on evBetxvv- 
fifvoi; TO trepi to;' flaSov -TreBla ; saying : " This is of course 
" the expression on which I relied to prove the fact of those 
"plains being visible." — Jouma-l of Philology, U. 309. The 
question then is — need this third topic of the address, the 

1 plain of Fo, have been at that time uu object of vision, by 

I reason of the word evSeucvifievoil 

If we regard the usual application of thiit word, there ia 

I Burely no such necessity. The plain of the I'o had become 
a familiar object of their desires, as well as the Gaulish alli- 
ance, and the Roman capital : and we find in his works six 
other instances of evBeiicwfiai besides this. In one of them, 
ignifies to )x>int out so as to induce ocular observation : ia 
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one, the Idea of sight is supplied hy another word aspresaljj 
employed for the purpose : in the remaining four, it uneqoi 
vocally means to show to the understanding. 

lib. ii. c. iv. 3, t^? tiJ^?, &<rjtep eTr/njSe? Kai ToSfM 

evBetKfVfieyjK '^f iiyn;? Euvafiiv : fortune, pur- ' 
posely as it were, showing her power to the rest 
of maukind, by the things which happen to thosa 

lib. iv. c. xxviii. 4, irepl ^? ev apxa*l iveStt^fieSa ;:j 
on which I have given explanation in the earlyv 
part of my work. 

Ub. V. c. ivi. 7, -Trdyra Tavra y*rr dwo&e{^eta^ evScuc- J 
wfiivov xal fiaprvpwp- : ha^n'ng pointed out all J 
these things by demonstration and witnesses. 

Lib. si. c. is. 8, ev^ZeUwrro tows KeKdKKttnntrfiiuov^ iM 
they marked out those who were finely dressed. 

Lib, s:\"iiL c. vi. 2. evapySi'; vtro ri/v S^ty ivBeiKVv/ievo^ iM 
pointing them out as clearly witliiu vie' 

Lib. XXT. C. iv. 11, ^ov\o/t€voii ivSelxwaOai rolt 'VusfialoK, T 
QTi Bi airov Si/faro; iori Tof 't'opvaic^v aftvvaadat 
tea* leaTaTroXefieiv : wishing to show the Komans, 
that he is able of liimself to repel and subdue I 



Such being the use of epBeiityvfiai by Polybius, I think wm 
may be satisfied that in the sentence before us he did nofeJ 
intend ua to luiderstaud the exhibition of a thing actually-fl 
seen by the soldiers. If this had been meant, tlie words i/ni J 
riiv ff^ip might have been added, as in the passage hem cite 
from the 18th book, and that cited before from the 6th boolc 
We may render ivBeucvvfievoi; " pointing out," or " pointing to^M 
without implying a vision of tlie object by the persons assem-J" 
bled and addressed. Action probably accompanied the words: J 
the chief wag encircled by his troop,s, .seeing only those whoial 
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he addressed, they looking ouly on tlieir leader who addressed 
tliem : he enforced the topic of encouragement, pointljig back 
to the horrors of the ascent, and forward in direction of the 
friendly stream which would guide them into the plain and 
the country of their allies. All this could he in a scene shut 
in with mountains and clouded with tlic dullest atmosphere. 
The historical fact is, that he made the effort of consolation : 
the consolation was, that they had gained the summit : for 
this to be owned and felt, he indicated to them, but not 
visibly to the aenae, the subject plain. 



ClIArTlill II. 

Kf practicable Summit gives a Vitw of Italy. It is claimed- 
for Monte Vixo by St. Simoji and thf. Anonymoiis of Gaja- 
bridge 1830 : ftrr Balbotet, by Folard, who is follmced by 
Vaiuloncovrt and Bandi de Lavahttt : for the Cents, 

by Larauzfi. Oie vtUit in " Blnrhrood's Mn/iazine," and 
Mr. Elli'. 

Suppose tliat the remarks which I have made are not 
assented to, and that the arbiters of Greek should adjudge 
ipapf€ia \o\iG "a view "in its most sensual import; an inquiry 
of fact will be opened. But it would be a fact for present 
inquiry: Polybiiis would not be responsible: we should claim 
the right to suppose, that, in his own journey through the Alps, 
he was not favoured with a transparent atmosphere, so conclu- 
sive of fact, as to warrant him in rejecting a current anecdote. 
He had no experience from which he could assert, that there 
is no practicable summit wliich gives a view of Italy. 

The probability of finding a view is differently estimated 

, ty two classes of persons ; those who assume that Alpine 

elevation must necessarily give to the eye the command of all 
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enrronnding country, ns from the Malvern hills, or the tower I 
of Liueoln Cathedral, and those who helieve that from the I 
summit of every Alpine pass, properly so called, such enjoy- I 
ment is unattainable. By a pass of Alpa one must understand I 
a way not incredible for the passage of an army : there may i 
be parts of the main ridge so narrow that the eye may almost I 
from the same spot command a Savoy valley and a Kemont I 
valley : such places are accessible to the natives, and may I 
occasionally be penetrated by an adventurous traveller : but j 
no part which is so depressed as to be useful for armies or j 
merchandise can furnish a prospect which is not broken by [ 
some course of mountain dividing one tortuous valley from 1 
another, I do not beheve that at any period a large army has 
come over the Alps by any course which is not now in the I 
limited list of great well-known passes. Tlie result of the I 
cnterpiising performances of the bolder tourists is, not to I 
show new practicable passes for large bodies of men, but to I 
prove their impossibihty. 

These comments are sustained by experience : if any lines ' 
of passage practicable for an army could supply a summit 
giving a view of the Italian plain, the discovery would have 
been made manifest by some of the itinerant theorists who 
have been searching for it during the last two centuriea . 
Though the discovery lias not been made, instances may be' I 
adverted to, in which critics of the march have more or less 1 
imposed upon themselves by giving locality to this supposed I 
incident. The passes which claim to be so distinguished are4 
not many. The Great St. Bernard confesses not to see the 1 
plain of Italy. The Little St. Bernard and Mont Geniivre 
also show no pretension to it. Three passes only are to be 
noticed, as put forward to assert the enjoyment of a view. 
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Viao is tlie Carthaginian summit of the Marquis de St. 
Simon, aide-tie-canip to tlie Prince de Conti in the campaign 
of 1644 ; and it is adopted by tlie anonymous of Cambridge. 
who, in 1830, attacked Polybius and the Oxford Dissertation. 
It has appeared that the tracks which those critics assert, one 
drawn by Valence, the other by Grenoble, fall into one at 
Tallard on the Durance ; and that this comes to a beginning 
of the Alp-s in the valley of the Ubaye. One would think that 
any body of men, once tonchiug the Durance, and on their 
way up that river to Italy and Viao, would make their way, 
not by ascending the river Ubaye. Jt is otherwise with these 
two writers : each conducts Hannibal south-west to Barcelon- 
nette. Now, supposing a man to have got to Barcelonnette, 
his onward way to Italy would be by the Col d'Argentifere. 
and down the valley of the Stura to Coiii. Instead of that, 
they forward him from Barcelonnette to the Viso, and both 
their schemes of movement are curious. The Marquis does 
not quite know how he managed to get to Viso ; but he 
declares the fact ; the other, knowing as little or less, and not 
going in person, has invented an impossible geography to 
make the thing clear. 

BarceloDuettti is about 22 miles np the Ubaye : and beyond 
this place the Marquis goes "jusqu'au col d'Ai^enti^re." 
Then, instead of letting Hannibal go down into Italy, he makes 
him to wander northwards upon heights of the main chain of 
Alps, till be finds himself on the Viso. The perception which 
the Marquis had of tliis interesting track is only to be told in 
his own words, which are these ; " Quoique je ne sache pas 
" pr^cisdment quelle route Annibal s'est ouverte pour arriver 
" ^ la sonuuittJ des Alpes, je ne le perds paa plus de vue qu'un 
" chasseur qui. des hauteurs, laisse aa mente parcourir les 
" routas et lea fourrdes d'un bois k I'entr^e duquel il I'a con- 
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" duite : il ne la voit plus, mais il reutend au loin, et la 
" rejoint aussit^t qu'elle quitte lea fonds. 11 me retronve de 
" mfime avec Amiibal sur le Jlonte Viso, sans m'inqiueter de. I 
" tons les detours oil la fraude des ses guides, son peu de I 
" confiance en enx, et son manque de connaissance de I'iu- 
■' t^rieur des montagnes, out dCl le Ikire errer pendant neuf I 
" joura." Perhaps tLe Marquis was not so long about it : I 
but be did not accomplish his object. He had been as- J 
sured, that from the summit the plain of Piemont was to I 
be seen ; but he was unlucky in his day : " On me la I 
" mootre conime on fait a tons les voyageura ; mais je suis | 
" force a convenir que je n'ai pu la voir qu'en imagination." 
He consoles himself with describing how far the Carthaginian I 
ftdveuturer had been more fortunate : " Annibal, en arrivant I 
" auprfe du Monte Viso, devient tout-a-coup an amateur i 
" ardent des montagnes. II monta Jusqu'i la sommil^ de ce 
■' pic inaccessible, pour jouir de la vue des plaiues du Pi6- , 
" mout, et pour les raontrer a ses soldats. 11 s'el^ve pour I 
" cela jusqu'ii une hauteur que Ton croit Stre de 2,500 toisea,! 
" et par cons(5quent sup^rieure k celle do Mout Blanc." OneJ 
is inclined to ask, how much of his speech was heard by hi»a 
troops ? 

Vinr. Mi'nie l''iso. Cambridge Anonymous. 
The Englishman who has adopted Viso as the summit for rI 
view, iinds a way to it for Hannibal not more happy than thatf 
of the Marquis St Simon. Having performed the first AlpsI 
in the valley of the Ubayc, lie writes thus, p. 64 : — " Aftcx j 
" encamping at the towu for a day, the army proceeds by the ' 
" Chemin Royal up the valley of the Ubaye, and for three 
■' days their march ia pursued in safety. On the fourth, the 
'■ mountaineers in token of peace come forward, and purchase 
" the good-will of Hannibal with an abundant supply of cattle. 
" They gain their object by persuading him to oTr-pt their , 
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" guidance tlu'ough the rest of the passage. He ia conducted 
" 1iy them from tlie valley of tLe Ubaye up the deep gorges 
" of the river Gnil away fraui the right path. The Cartha- 
" ginians follow their guides into the difficult and dangerous 
" ravine of the Guil, which proves fatal to a great part of the 
" army. In the morning rrpoijr/e tt/jo! tbs i/7re/3/SoX<is rd? 
" dvaTaren twv 'A\tr€av. and early on the ninth day he reaches 
■' the summit of the paas of Monte Viso, about which he en- 
" camps and remains two Jays." Then comes the eulogy of the 
View ; and then, without notice of intermediate points, Turin. 

Now the path into wliich this writer states the Carthaginiaas 
to have been seduced by the natives has no existence. After 
more than three days' marches up the valley of the TTbaye, he 
carries them up the gorges of the Guil. There are no such 
gorges : the Guil toiTent rising far to the north-west of the 
Col de Viso, flows south-west, making its course to Mont 
Dauphin, and so into the Durance, The valley of the tTbaye 
never approaches the course of the Guil, though perhaps the 
ranges of mountain, which send contribnenta to one, may in 
an opposite direction remotely contribute to the other. To go 
up a gorge of the Guil towards Monte Viso, is impossible. To 

I go from the valley of the Ubaye up the gorges of the Guil is 
impossible. According to the best maps, the most fraudulent 
guide could not take you to tho Viso from the valley of the 
Ubaye up any gorge of the Guil. 
The effort of this commentator was, not to interpret Poly- 
bius, but to interpret the Marquis de St. Simon. The attempt 
was indiscreet : for the Marquis avowed that he could not 
explain his own track : and yet he went in person, which the 
Cambridge anonjonous did not. 
in' 



View from Balbokt. Folard. , 

The Chevalier Folard, in his elucidations of Polybius, 
invented this summit with its view. After coming over the 
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Mont Genevre to C^sauue, lie stmliea the scene fur Hannibal's I 
engagement with tJie barbarian enemy : he finds it near tlicfl 
ascent of the Col de Sestri^re ; ami calls it " le combat centre J 
" les AUobroges des Alpes Cottiennes." H« says, " II i 
" difficile de pouvoir bieii duterniijier I'endroit oil ae passaV 
" cetle grande action entre Annibal et les Allobroges. IaI 
" connaiaaance que j'ai des lieux me feroit croire que ce gi^ndral I 
" flit attaquti enti« Sezanne et le niont de Sestri^rea. Le rocher J 
" oi Polybe dit qu'Aunibal passa une nuit si triste, se tronve'l 
" la com me fait expr^s, vt existc encore." But the writer lookfta 
beyond the Sestri^re for Hannibal's summit : the march ift'l 
carried further forward along mountain tops, to make sure ofJ 
the best view, " II gagua eniin le col de la FenfJtre qu'il avoir 
" ii sa gauche, par le haut des montagnes. Cest sur le plateaa> 
" de cette montague, oii est aujourd'hui le village de Barbottet^ I 
" qu'Aimibal dut camper. Cest dans ce camp de Barbottet; \ 
" qu' Annibal fit remarqucr ii ses aolduLa toute !a plainu du 
" Pitjmont, juaqu'au pais des Iiisubrlens. II n'y a que le aeul 
" endroit au pliis haut du col de la FenStre d'oi Ton puisse 
" dticouvrir I'ltalie." Tom, iv, pp. 90, 91. 

Tlie translation of Polyhiua by Dom Vincent Tliuiller \ 
published in 1728 in six quarto volumes. The commentary a 
Folard which belongs to it is to the text in bulk as about fomr3 
or five to one, the last volume excepted, which is without notes.-! 
Certain reviewers had said : — " Cest dommage qu'on ne puisse I 
" pas lire de suit* Polybe, et qu'il faille, pour ainsi dire, courir I 
" aprea le texte, qui ae perd !i chaque moment dans ua ablniSLl 
" de Notes et de Ri5flexioua," These remarks are compbuned 1 
of in a preface to the fourth volume : but tlie criticism was j 
lenient, dealing only with material proportions. Other merits I 
might have been queationed, beginning with the title-page, , 
where the annotatioDB are recommended for the improvement ' 
of general officers. If all are equivalent to those which con- 
cern the ipiipyeia of Hannibal, no subaltern could be the ] 
better for them. 
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View/rom Balbolet, Vandoneourt. M, de Lavaletle. 

Though Chevalier Folard, as I believe, stands alone for the 
site of the 61*81 conflict with barbarians, and for the track in 
which he places it, yut before he brings Hannibal over the 
Genevre, he is joined by other commentators, who, in the desire 
of a view, sanction the Utter part of his labonrs with their 
coDcurrenca Two, who have tracked Hannibal up the 
Durance, and join the Chevalier at Brian<;on to cross the 
Uen^vre with him to C^sanne, haviny failed to discover a view 
of their own, follow him to regale their eyes with the prospect 
from Bulbotet, Tliese are General Vaudoncourt, and M. Bande 
de Lavalette. Tlie general says (torn. i. p. 50): " Le neuvifeme 
" jour- I'armi'e vint camper sur les hauteurs de rAasiette:" 
and (p. 53) : ■' M. de Folard est le seid qui a saiai le vrai point 
" du passage d'iVnnibal. 11 remonta le col de Sestri^rea et 
" Buivit la crfite des montagnes jusqu'au col de la Fenetra 
" C'est du plateau qui doniine le village de Balbotet, et qui 
" est en faL-e de rembouchure de la vallee de I'l-agelas, 
" qu'Annihal fit voir k ses aoldata lea plaines du Pii^mont : 
" c'est effectivemeut le acul endroit ou Ton puiase avoir une 
" vue semblable : tous les autrea sont masques." 

IM. de Lavalette, unable to dispense with a view, says : — 
" Si, au lieu de s'enron5er dans le vallt'e de la Doiro au-dessoua 
" de Ci^zanne, le voyageur franclut k droite le col de Sestri^res, 
'■ il arrive bientot sur le plateau de Balbotet : et Ik les plaines 
" du Po ae d^voilent i sea regards. 11 n'y a que ce point sur 
" toutea les routes dea Alpea, d'oi Ton puisse k une telle 
" hauteur ducouvrir et montrer I'ltalie." This writer is, as I 
had occasion to show before, a conscientious critic : accord- 
ingly, having subscribed to this exploit in favour of a view, 
he is duly disturbed (p. 119) by the fact that Balbotet is no 
sommit : " c'est Ik," he says, " une veritable difficulti^- ; " how- 
ever, as no other point in the Alps shows the plain so well, he 
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ia content to ha 
have it at aU. 



e his view in a wrong place, rather than not 



View from the Cents. Laranza. 
The ingetiious Larauza, in his effort to establish a view, haa ' 
said enough to show that there is none. In criticising the I 
pUiteau of BuUwtet, he says, p. 188: " Qn'est ce qu' 
" Annibal neruit alle faire au sommet de cette montagne ?" 
May we not ask the same queation concerning his own ] 
eminence " au summet du Cenis ?" He proceeded from Susa | 
by the new load before day-break ; and walking through 
JaiUon and St. Martin, was for some time in expectation of 
a view \»hich he had conceived from the study of lady 
Morgiin's " Italy :" but after a little discussion, he arrives at 
this ; " (Test done au sommet dn Cenis, et pits du plateau^ 
" ol^ canipa I'armee, qu'il faut chercher ce promontoriiim d'oA ] 
" ollc vit lea plaiues qu'arrose !e Po." Hereupon he quotes 1 
fttim a wfirk of 1764, by two Swedish gentlemen, saying :— 
" Or, voici ce quo dit Grosley qui, comme nous, fait passer j 
" i>nr h\ 1« gt'ni^ml Carthaginois. L'csp^ce de coupe qna j 
" fnrnio In plateau du Munt Cenis, est boi'di^e de falaises tr^ \ 
" ^h>V(Vs. et ainsi il u'occupe pas, au pied de la lettre, 1 
" soutiuot <le la luont^igne. C'est k mi-cSte d'nne de ces J 
" fnlttiM^ ik U hauteur dii Prieuri.', qu'on di?couvre lea plaines J 
" M riituiout, ot o'ost do U qu'Annibal put les montrer k soa 1 

IV ttiik M. LftmuM adds his own comment: — "H eat I 
" )W>l>»iWi* qHf tt^to FalAisi.' quo Grosley ne destgne past 
" ftWttx'tHoHU wl lit iiioiitagiH' dt' Saint-Martin, qui se tronvo 1 
*' M» «v«m ^l« i*(Mil Mi»ut Cwiia, furmant la partie snp^rieoie I 
" \\» U )Hi^tilMjjiM> tlo Jailluu, vt »itUL-o eomme elle dans la 
" »t4iv»^h>w *W I* v»ll^ Jti Snee. ik travers laquelle la vue 
"> tVU>Ui.^tH> WHT l« i^aiw (la Turin. Ja le cdtoyai & partir 
' 4v )><*Ht Ihuhwu iiui lui doiine aon nom. Tayaiit con- 
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" tiuAaniut sur iim gauche, et airivu a la plaiiie dii Mout 
" Ceuis, au-clelJi tie I'anbei'ge tie la GraiiJ-Croix, vtsrs le 
'■ quatorzi^me refuge, elle ne me paraissait plus que coiuine 
" une colline trta peu ^leviJe au-dessus du soL D'apn's la 
" position lie cette montagne, eitui^^e tout k fait en face de la 
" valine do Suse, et n'ayant devaiit elle aucune auti'e montagne 
" qui intercepte la vue, je conjecturais qu'en moutant au 
" sommet on devait deconvrir )a plaine ; ce qui me fut con- 
" finn^ k plusieure pepriaea par dea gens du pays avec qui je 
" lui^ais route, et qui m'affinni^rent que du haut d'un roclier 
■' qu'ils appellent Coma Sossa, et qui se pn^sente solitaire et 
" d^tacb<^> il la partie supi^-rieure de la montagne de Saint 
'■ Martin, on dt-couvre Turin et tout* la plaine. En me 
" montrant la gorge qui separe la cime de cette montagne de 
" celle du petit Mont Cenis, ils roe disaient que leurs anciens 
" leur avaient racontc qu'un fiimeux g^'ueral noium^ Annibal 
" ^tait passii par lA il y a liien long terns. Nous pouvons 
" done supposer tr^a naturellement que ce fut li ce pronion- 
" torium J'od ce grand capitaine montia I'ltalie i sou 
" armi-'e." 

We have here come to M. Lamuza's own evidence touching 
what he gathered iixim the geiu du pays; and I will add what 
appears from other wiitera concerning the Corna lEosaa. De 
Sausaure, telling the observations which he made from the 
Roche Michel, says: " Au couchant du Roche Michel, au 
" dessua du village de la grande Croix, on voit iiu gwnd 
" glacier, qui de la poste du Mont Cenia paroit le disjmter 
" en hauteur au rocher do la Fraiae,* vis i vis duquel il paroit 
" eitu^, mais je le crois moins lileve. Ue la Roche Michel 
" nous le voyona abaissi^ de 08 minutee au deasous de notre 
" horizon : ce glacier se noinme Cornt-Rovsse." iii. c 7, s, 
1265. Aa this glacier was in view to De Sanssure lookin}; 

* La Fraiw is eouth of the Rocher de In lionche, in the same 
diaJD, uid east of the eouthern end of the Jake. 
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wtslward from the lUiclie Michel, it is strange that II. Larauzs 
should have conceived it in the track of Hannibal : for be 
carries that track straight from Lanslehourg to La Grande 
Croix, and thence through La Ferri^re and Noval^se, not by 
the height-s of Bard or St. Martin, p. 137. He can only 
bring Hannibal to such a spot by supposing a special ex- 
cursion for the purpose. 

There is further evidence on the Coma Eoasa, and more 
recent. They are mentioned by Brockedon, whose investiga- 
tions of the region westward of the route over the Cenis will 
be found in Blackwoocd Magazi^u, of May 1836, p. 643. He 
left the Vieille Poste on the Cenis, attended by hia guide 
Etienne, in the morning, not in the best weather ; and, cross- 
ing the summit of the Little Mont Cenis, soon turned off to 
the left Leaving the Va! d'Ambin to the right, he went up 
the valley of Savines, and came to the Lac Blanc. Here he 
speaks of looking towards the Mont d'Ambin to the right, and 
the mountain of Bard to the left ; and says of the latter : 
" Its summit can be attained by a difficult path, leading from 
" the lower lake of the Mont Cenis, and, passing by the 
" Roches Rouges, the spot where Larauza says the plains of 
" Italy can be seen : an assertion laughed at by Etienne, who 
" had been there a hundred times, he said, as chasseur and 
" guide ; and who observed, that the plain conld only be 
" seen from the Roches Rouges, when the Roche Melon, an 
" enormous mountain on the other side of the valley of 
•■ NovalSse, was removed." He said that, by climbing to the 
glaciers of the Mont du Bard, in clear weather, the plains of 
Italy could be seen over the Combe of Susa, and that the 
view was very splendid ; but it required five hours' hard 
labour to attain the spot : and was inaccessible after snow, or 
in unfavourable weather, 

Mr. Brockedon also reports his disappointment oi 
sequent journey in not visiting the Coma Rosaa, as be 
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iutenilcd. He says : " I looked out at five o'clock, and before 
six every object was concealed in mist and cloud." He 
proceeds : " Whilst I was at breakfast, I obtained information 
" from a respectable old guide, who had twice ascended 
" to the Coma Rossa with botanists and engineers : he denied 
" that the plains of Italy could lie seen thence." Tlie state of 
the weather having impelled Mr. Brockedon direct to Susa, 
he here speaks of a gentleman of his ac(^iiaintance, who had 
been for fourteen years engaged upon a survey of the Alps, 
especially of those which divide Pitimont from Savoy; these 
duties had led him to the mountains above Bard : and he 
said that from its glaciers the plain conld be seen, but not 
from the Coma Ilossa, as the view from that is intercepted by 
the Bois Noir, the mountain which flanks the Koche Melon. 
Same work, Aug. 1836, p. 246. 

Such is the information which offers itself on the Coma 
liossa. With M. Ijirauza, all geographical and optical diffi- 
culties are surmounted to his satisfaction by the traditional 
knowledge of the gena du pays whom he fell in with on his 
way, and who pointed out the gorge between the mountain of 
St Martin and that of the Little Mont Cenis as the passage of 
this famous general " il j a bien long tems : " — " Nous pourrons 
" done supposer tres naturellement, que ce fut li ce promon- 
" torium, d'oii ce grand capitaine montra I'ltalie k son armt5e." 
" Ainsi " (says the amiable enthusiast) " tout se diibrouille 
" et seclaircit i mesure que nous avanfjons !" 

How susceptible of proof is he who is resolved to believe ! 
What ! Hannibal and bis anny, after ascending from Lansle- 
bourg, to find themselves in a gorge between the Petit Mont 
Cenis and the Coma Rossa 1 What could bring him there? 
He could not collect his army on the Cornes Rousses in their 
route from any one place to any other place : be gives them 
a special expedition, utterly crhil viani, made from their 
encampment uu the plateau of ihe Cenis, aii expedition made 
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encampmeot which should occupy the reqaiailc exteiit 
ground about the Col of the Little Mont Ctuis, and wilhin 
which the rest of a short two daya, so much needed, might 
be enjojed. But itr. Ellis finds his summit to be cjipable of 
a second encampment, and contrives to occupy the one day of 
puie rest in shifting the army more than seven miles further 
on, besides other pursuits. 

Among eighteen distances enumerated in his Treatise 
composing the march through the Alps, we read this in p. SI-" 
•■ From Bramans to Col of Little Mont C^nis, 7 J Eomaa| 
miles. From Col to Grand Croix, 7 Boman miles." In thai 
Treatise, summit sometimes means Col, sometimes Grand 
Croix. Mr. Ellis says, p. 50 : — " On the momiug of the ninth 
" day Hannibal at length gained the sunmiit of the Pass. 
" Here he encamped, and remained during the greater part of 
" the ninth and all the tcnih day, waiting for stragglers who 
" had been left behind, and giving repose to his men after 
" the toils and dangers of the ascent." Here summit seems 
to mean the Col. \\Tien he says, p. 54, " On the eleventh 
day the Carthaginians b^an their descent," Grand Croix is the 
summit which they descend from. 

Kow certainly the notion of " encamping on the ninth day, 
" and leniaining all the tenth for repose and to wait for strag- 
"gleia," is not consistent with the anny marching that very 
day more than seven miles, besides i T>i^Vi"t; a lateral excursion 
for a view. Mr. Ellis makes light of it ; only admitting that, 
" by this movement to obtain the prospect of Italy, the position 
" of the Carthaginian encampment would be a little tUtertd 
" from what it was on the ninth day." Indeed, after thsj 
view he finds it not worth while to return towards iiOr 
Col : so, having retraced their steps through a depression in 
the mountains, they turn round and walk on, in time to 
make a new encampment around Grand Cruix. This ad- 
ditional encampment, luld in p. IIS, is nut only omitted by 
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I'olyliius, but Joes not appear in tlie journal or conditioua of 
Air. EUia. 

Such is his repose on the summit. In interpreting the his- 
tory, we all encroach upon the two days of summit, in makiug 
a fraction of the ninth to be the first day : the tenth was the 
only day of unbroken rest. But Mr, Ellis's invention deprives 
the soldiers even of this : he converts that one day of rest into 
a real day of work ; attributing to it the labour of disencamping, 
B march of many miles in deep snow, some being rugged 
untracked ascent after descent had begun ; and at last the 
making a fresh encampment for the night. Was this relief 
to the weary ? Did this help those who had lagged in the 
ascent, to rejoin the quiescent mass 1 

Though Mr. Ellis's arrangements are utterly irreconcileable 
with Polybius, he has the merit of explaining whereabouts 
liis own view ia to be found : and I should expect that a tra- 
veller might walk to the spot on his instruction. He deals 
with a few miles of descent as the I'olybian snramit, to the 
part wliich overhangs the plain of St. Nicholas, guiding us 
to the view thus : — " On leaving the plateau of the L. Mont 
" Cenis for La Grande Croix, the path turns sharply to the 
" right, and eventually passes over tlie hills, at a point where 
" there is a depression in the chain. Turning to the south, 
" along the crest of the lieights, from tliis point, so as to 
" ascend out of the hollow through which the path nins, and 
" thus arrive upon the long summit of the ridge, the traveller 
" will gain a prospect of Italy in the course of some five 
" minutes. The view is better seen from the southernmost 
" extremity of these eminences, a walk of a few minutes 
" further. The part of the hilly range from whence this 
" prospect ia gained, and which lies to the south of the de- 
" pression through which the path runs, forms a ridge about 
" half a mile in length, without any definite head ri^ng above 
" the general level of its summit It presents a very steep 
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'• slope towards La Grande Croix, and terminates, as before 
" mentioned, above the plain of St Nicholas, in a very lofty 
" precipice. From the crest of this ridge it may be con- 
" jectureJ that Hannibal pointeJ out Italy to hia army."*-! 
Treatise, p. 115. I 

Thus instructed, we try to realize what a capital view Mar; 
Ellis must have had, and how much Hannibal would have 
lost if he had not wandered to it. Taking these indicia of 
distance as affecting Mr. Ellis himself on a walking tour in 
summer, this ascent of the ridge would not be serious — ascent 
out of the hollow — some five minutes — a few minutes further 
— ridge of about half a mile. The labour here depicted would 
not be distressing to him, although it would require the 
unpleasing change from descent to ascent ; indeed the whole 
lialf mile of ridge might not be wanted for a tourist, though 
it would for an army : but in either case, whatever the distance 
may be, it would have to be retraced from tlie ridge to the 
point of depression, where the track emei^d into the route 
for la Grande Croii. But we are not estimating the excursive 
energies of a tourist, but a superfluous effort exacted from an 
exhausted army, and said to have been imposed for their 
comfort, on the one day when all was rest and repose. The 
severity of the snow is told by Polybius : the length of 
little walk is told by Mr, EUis : the pleasure of the 
viam we must imagine for ourselves. 

And now, what was the display of Italy that rewarded the 
soldiers when they got to it f Mr. Ellis is the rulator as an 
eye-witness : and we woidd readily receive his testimony on 
its merits, if he had plainly given it. He tells us what the 
Carthaginians would have seen ; saying, — " Tlie country seen 
" would be the district to the east of tlie To, and the south 
" of the Tanaro, where tlie cities of Alba and Acqui ai-e 
■' situated. This part of tjie plains is intersected by several 
ranges of hills — one of which may l>e discerned from the 
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" point of view on the Mont Cenia, even after the )iaze9, bo 
" prevalent in the plains of the Po during a great part of the 
" day, especially in simimer, have effaced the prospect of the 
" flat country. In the extreme distance the chain of the 
" Apennines closes the view, and would have offered to Han- 
" iiibal the means of ijidicating the position of Home." — P. 116. 
So much for what the Carthaginians would have seen. But 
we would rather know how miich Mr. Ellis did see. On this 
the particulars are scanty : he says, — " It is indeed only a 
very small portion of Italy that is descried," This is his 
fact : a fact which does not require him to have seen one 
acre of what Hannibal referred to in his address, the plain of 
the Po. But further Mr. Ellis gives ua to understand, that it 
was such a poor view, that the men would not have found 
out that there was one, if Hannihal had not told them, and 
himself helped their eyes to it ; and tliat, if it had been per- 
ceptible of itself, he would not have taken the trouble to make 
a speech about it : accordingly it is suggested that the action 
intimated by ev^iKvu/ioioq, was a natural gesture, necessary 
for making a man to see something ; for that, if he could 
liave seen it of liimself, Hannibal need not have helped him. 
These are his words : " The existence of any extensive prospect 
'■ does not seem to be required by the narrative. In fact, if 
" we suppose the action, intimated by the word ivB€iKt^/i€Vo<!, 
" to have been a natural, and not merely an oratorical gesture, 
" we should be led to imagine that only a small part of the 
" plains was visible : for to any very large expanse it would 
" have been suijerflnous to direct attention. Besides, any 
" prospect of Italy, however limited, would have been Buf- 
" ficient for Hannibal's purpose. It would have proved to 
" the Carthagiuians, by visible demonstration, that their ex- 
" trication from the Alps wa-s at hand, that the mountains 
•e about to terminate, and that the plains of Italy were 
I* almost gained." — P. 116. 

t2 
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Here at last it is admitted, that Hannibal's ol>ject in 
addressing liis troops was, to demonstrate to them that their 
extrication from the Alps was at hand. Polybiiis says, that 
this was done by words during the second day in camp. Mr. 
Ellis does not give that opportunity, and holds the general's 
oi-atory so cheap, that no demonstration short of a view would 
effect the object : so on the one day of repose he first makes 
them all march many miles down hill : and considering this 
not to be demonstration enough, he turns them up hill again, 
to make them quite comfortable on the subject. I apprehend 
that Hannibal made his demonstration at the tune, and place, 
and in the manner stated by Tolybius : Sir. Ellis's method, if 
it had opened to them a view of the plain which he shows it 
did not, would still have been superfluous, after their senses 
had taught it them by some miles of descent. If anything 
could then have unsettled their faith, it would be the senseless 
intemiption of that descent, and carrying them up to an 
eminence foreign from their i-oute. 

By this process the demonstration would have been im- 
perilled : if Hannibal had inflicted this toil extraordinary, 
and given nothing better in return than the dubious prospect 
of Mr. Ellis, each sufferer, whether private or field-officer, 
would have stigmatised, not perhaps without an oath, the 
folly of the proceeding. But common sen?e was not so pre- 
carious an attribute of the Carthaginian leader, that he shoiild 
impose a task, whicli would have quenched, not enlivened, 
the nascent hope of emancipation. 

In the narrative th«s shaped, we do not recognise the value 
of Mr. Ellis's improvement, when, correcting the divisions of 
march made by Polybius, he gives this name to his fifth 
summary, " The circumstances which took place while the 
army reuiained on the sununit of the pass." (Treatise, p. 7. 
Introduction.) The circumstances ought at least to be 
according to Polybius : and Mr, Elli." Jins said, in his own 
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abstract of events, p. 50, — " Hannibal at length gained the 
" summit of the pass : here he remained during the greater 
" part of the ninth and all the tenth day ; waiting for stragglers 
" who had been left behind, and giving some repose to his 
" men after the toils and dangers of the ascent/' But when 
Mr. Ellis's circuvistdnces are detailed, they make his contra- 
diction of the historian most glaring. Polybius does make 
Hannibal encamp on the summit on the ninth, and remain 
all the tenth, and says that the stragglers did come up. Mr. 
Ellis does not. He encamps on the ninth, but "waits no part 
of the tenth : allows no time for those who were left behind : 
pities " the languor of inaction," and gives no repose to the 
men. 
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THE ALPS OF HANNZBAL. 

PABT VII. 
THE MOUNTAIN MARCH. DESCENT. 



CHAPTER I. 

Dfscmt frmn ike Little St. Bentard. TJie disaster oft Ih first 
day requires particular examiTuition of ctreumstanees told. 
The same phenomena aiill occur in the ravine below La 
Tuile. A rffumenis on the Descent Jrovt the Genis. Larauza. 
Writer in " Blachvood^s Maguzint" June, 1845. Mr. Ellig. 

By the recent snow, which concealed the irregularities of 
the surface of the ground, and by tlie greater steepness of the 
Alps on tlie Italian side, tliere were dangers attending the 
progress in descent, which had not belonged to the ascent. 
The great peril was, when they came to a part of the track 
whore the path lay along a steep mountain-side, but had then 
been quite broken away for nearly a stadium and a half, so 
that they could proceed u|>on it no further, and must have 
had to turn back. Hannibal made an attempt to conduct tlie 
army so as to get round the impracticable part of the track, 
meaning to regain it where it was sound again. Tlie attempt 
was unsuccessful ; and it became necessary to encamp, and to 
set to work at once for making the usual path passable : and 
this was accomplished. The account of this calamity is 
given in detail, and afTords the hope that we may be able to 
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identify the scene of obstruction : for the description shows 
a local character, likely to be permanent, and still capable of 
recognition. Let us, then, with this view, examine the early 
descent from the Little St Bernard, that we may be able to 
compare its characteristics with the incidents described in the 
narrative. 



Deseeni/rom the LitiU St. Bernard. 

The descent from the summit plain of this mountain is in 
a direction to the north-east After about three miles or 
more of descent, the road crosses a torrent, which flows from 
left to right, being derived from many mountain streams, the 
largest that which has come from the little lake which was 
mentioned as below the summit This torrent, after you have 
crossed it, receives one which has accompanied your descent 
on the right hand, and presently falls into a larger stream, 
which has come from the glacier of the Suitor. This river I 
take to be rightly called the Baltea, throughout its course to 
Pr^ St Didier : there it falls into the Doire, which is thence 
called Dona Baltea. The stream from the Little St Bernard, 
which you crossed at a place called Pont Serrant, was running 
in a very deep hollow. Passing then over a small plain, with 
the ground swelling on your left hand towards the Cramont 
range, you come to the village of La Tuile, which seems to 
stand on both sides of the Baltea. At La Tuile the great 
steepness of the descent ends, and cultivation and pine 
forests soon begin. Not far onwards you come to the spot 
where the march of the Carthaginians, there carried along the 
mountain-side on the left bank, was arrested by failure of the 
path ; and this would compel those who had advanced so far 
to retrace their steps for some way, before they could turn 
down to the torrent along which Polybius intends that they 
had the hope to proceed. 
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Below the part where the path was bvokeii away, the river 
1UI13 ill a deep narrow chasm, mountain rising on either aide. 
The present road onward from La Tuile was made about 
eighty years ago : it never rises to the mountain-side on tlie 
left bank, but proceeds close along the river till it crosses the 
stream by a bridge, and is then carried up high along a rocky 
brow on the right bank, as related by De Sanssure, who 
travelled it in 1792. At the time of General Melville's visit 
in 1775, the old track was still in use, keeping the left bank, 
and not crossing the Baltea. That old path was to the last 
liable to be broken away and destroyed by massive volumes 
of snow sweeping down from the heights. Now, as before, the 
avalanches are, in some years, arrested at the bottom of the 
ravine, and the snow sometimes remains there through a 
whole season, covering the bed of the torrent 

The tale as told of the labours of repair seems to indicate 
such a path : and one would say that, for the passage of the 
Carthaginian armament, not only was reparation required, 
but some improvement on wltat the patli had been before. 
A road in such a place may be made by cutting a continued 
notch in the mountain side : the horizontal cutting gives 
a floor : the perpendicular cutting gives a wall* If you 
make a path a yard wide, and then increase it to two yards, 
the labour of the second yard will greatlj exceed that of the 
first, from the much greater height of the wall, and quantity 
of materials to he removed : and, if you further enlarge it 
to a width of three yards, the third yard will claim fur more 
labour tlian the second. Accordingly we read tiint a horse- 

• The ]uolhod staled liy Mr. EIUb ia not of this rude kind : ho 
■uppusea that the natural elujie was not broken into ; hut that the 
Carthaginians built up terrai^es outside of it from below ; and lie 
says that this is etill the mode of constniction in the Al]>s : lie saw 
fragments n{ an old terrace-wall near Novniese, "nauh as Hautiibal 
inu8l have tai^d." Trcaliee, pp. 50 and 1-1. 
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path was soon accomplished : but much labour was required 
to make it cajjable of an elephant, It' indeed iu the 218 
ac. tlie mountain-path iu question had received no parti- 
cular injury to make it worse than usual, some improvement 
of it might still have been required for the passage of these 
extraordinary visitors. It was an exigency never known 
before on these mountains. 

Those who were already in the mountain-side path, must 
liave i-eturned to the sloping plain where it began, and where 
presently the recampment was made. From this ground the 
men and beasts were sent at first upon the masses of snow 
wMch lay choking up the ravine itself. Here was the accu- 
mulation of solid snow which had survived from the pre- 
vious season, now covered with snow lately fallen. Hannibal 
hoped that by this course the army might be able to get 
forward for the short distance to which the injury of the 
regular path extended. This hope failed in the way which 
Polybius explains. The Oxford Dissertation (p. 112) finds 
a difficnlty in understanding what were the perplexities 
caused by the old snow, saying, — " It does not appear quite 
" certain to which of the roads the difficulties occasioned by 
" the new snow falling upon the old are to be referred : " 
and it is suggested as possible, that Hannibal may have 
endeavoured to turn the ravine altogether, by some road 
which runs at the back of the rocks on the right bank, and 
after crossing a chain of mountains, falls into a lower part 
of the valley of Aosta, opposite to Morg(!s, below Pr^ St. 
Didier. Nothing in the history corresponds with auch a 
notion : and I can see no difficulty in tlie text which should 
provoke it. Tlje accustomed track is represented as imprac- 
ticable ; it was broken away, and there could be no width 
to tread upon : hence it was impassable. The calamitous 
details are given in exijlanation of the failure to circumvent 
that broken part. After stating the great injury which tha^ 
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roail Iiad received, Polybiu-t says that Hannibal attempted 
" to go round the bail places ; " evidently limiting tlie conteni- 
[ilateil deviation to the necessity of it ; that is, that they 
should avoid the stadium and a half to which extent the 
path was destroyed, and get into it a{,'ain as soon as they 
could where it was not destroyed. The only d4lour which 
suits these ideas and makes the incidents intelligible, would 
be by the lx)ttom of the ravine : and here only would be the 
pecniiar phenomenon which the narrative exhibits ; the under 
floor iif old SDOw, with ita fat^l slipperiness for tlie lighter 
weight, and its tenacity for the heavier. Half an hour of 
I'xpurimenfc or less must have proved the hopelessness of tlie 



It is now more than 70 years since a new cornice road was 
made on the opposite side of the chasm. But it is intcrestii^ 
to know that he to whom we owe the development of truth 
on the subject of our inquiry, crossed this mountain a few 
years earlier, and himself trod in the footsteps of Hannibal 
on that perilous mountain sida M. De Luc (p. 200), having 
before him the notes of General Melville, writes thus : — 
" Apr^ que le Guntjral Melville eut passii le village de la 
■' Tuile, son guide lui dit ; A piijsent nous approchons d'un 
" eudroit tr^s mauvais, qui nous donne beancoup de )ieine 
" pour le r^parer toutes lea ann^es, parcequ'il est eniport^ au 
" printemps par des avalanches do neige. — Loraque le G^n^ral 
" Melville traversa cett« montagne en 1775, le cliemin titoit 
" fait de troncs de sapin placi^s deux k deux, suivant leur 
" longueur, et applauia ^ la surface pour que le pied pQt 
■' reposer de plat Co fut sur ces tronea d'arbre que lu 
" general, son domestique et ses muleta furent obligiSs de 
" passer. Dans cet eudroit le chemiu suivoit avec une peute 
" douce le cote escarpc d'uue montt^e, compoa<i de rochera 
" deaunis et pouvant s'ebouler facilement" 

Not long after this journey of Gen. Melville, the new road 
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was made by the Sardinian Grovemment. De Saussure went 
over these Alps on 8th Augost, 1792, and states that, having 
passed the village La Tuile, he presently crossed to the other 
side of the torrent, which he also calls by the name La Tuile. 
'' A dix minutes de la Tuile, on passe ce torrent, et on vient 
" cdtoyer le pied d'une montagne dont les conches coup^ ji 
" pie sont d'une belle calcaire grenue, souvent recouverte de 
" mica. Le chemin est bon et assez large, mais sur una 
" oomiche tr^s ^lev^e au-dessus de la Tuile. On voit Ik, sous 
<' ses pieds, des amas de neige qui se sont conserve depuis 
** rhiver, et qui forment des ponts sur ce torrent." iv. 
8. 2,232. 

M. De Luc (p. 201) quotes M. Boche, author of " Notices 
historiques sur les Centrons," who visited this spot about two 
years before De Saussure, and reports that the snow of the 
previous season was lying in mass, coming nearly up to the 
level of the road. M. De Luc adds in his 2d edition that a 
friend of his own, passing this mountain in May 1822, saw 
this ravine almost fiUed up with snow, to a depth, as he 
estimated, of sixty feet, the torrent running beneath it. 

Mr. Brockedon was on the same spot at the end of August, 
1826 ; and found a large mass of snow in the ravine. 
Alluding to the incident of the baggage cattle becoming 
wedged in, he gives his own ideas thus : — " Tlie water had 
" submelted the snow, and, as the feet found no support, the 
" beasts coidd not extricate themselves." Passes of Alps, i. ii. 

The authors of the Oxford Dissertation, after a second study 
of these scenes, make the following statement, p. 109 : — " After 
" La Tuile, the modem road crosses from the left to the right 
" bank of the river, and recrosses it about three miles lower 
" down. The old road remained constantly on the left bank, 
" and was obliged to be abandoned in consequence of the 

numerous avalanches, which always fall from a pointed rock 

that overhangs it, and which in the winter frequently carried 
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" it away. It is very remarkable, tliat tlmt part of the old 
" road which was most exposed to these accidents is about 
" 300 yards in length, a distance agreeing almost exactly with 
" the stadium and a half of Polybius ; and it appears that, 
" from the very nature of the ground, it must always have 
" been so exposed ; for it is situated at the bend of the river, 
" and immediately under one of the highest points of the 
" Cramont and that chain of mountains which forms the 
" south-east side of the AUi^-e Blanche. From this point the 
" gi'oimd slopes rapidly down to the river in a concave or 
" funnel-shaped direction, the mouth of the funnel ending at 
" the river, so that an avalanche from the top would be 
" necessarily conBned within the limits of the bend, and 
" within the space of 300 yards, It appears, from the i-eports 
" of the inhabitants, that this passage is peculiarly subject to 
" avalanches : and it liappens also that, owing to the narrow- 
" nesa of the bed of the river in this spot, and the precipitous 
" nature of the rocks on both sides of it, the snow which is 
" brought down in this manner from the Cramont, and which 
" falls in immense masses into it, remains sometimes un- 
" melted during the whole of the summer, and forms a natural 
" bridge over the toiTent for a considerable distance. Our 
" guide told us that this had happened in 1816, at which 
" time the snow formed a complete bridge over the river. 
" The snow remained uamelted also in 1823. I took great 
" pains to ascertain whether the snow ever remained un- 
" melted the whole year round in any other part of the road, 
" and I was assured that such an event never took place ; 
" not would it occur in this spot, were it not entirely sheltered 
" from the sun by the extreme narrowness of the ravine and 
" the great height of the mountains on both sides." 

In these reports of safe witnesses we have plain evidence 
on which to declare the conformity of this " mauvais pas " with 
the " mauvais pas " of Polybius. Ilie frequent visitation of it 
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by avalanches is proved aa a fact. It is prove'l that they 
continue to sweep smooth that mountain side ; and that the 
masses of snow deposited below ofl*n remttiii un melted 
through the following season, as had the snow which he 
describes. In exliibiting this phenomenon aa it offered itself 
in the progress of Hannibal, I'olybius speaks of it as proper 
and extraordinary; importing, that the place was from natural 
causes liable to the incident, and that this had now befallen it 
in an unusual degree. And the evidence of our own times, 
which has been adduced, strikingly shows how the avalanche, 
annihilating any artificial track in its downward nish, is 
received into the chasm heneatli, and often perseveres to 
occupy it in defiance of a summer's warmth. Tliese prootis of 
identity receive satisfactory confirmation, when we see that 
the distance of the spot from the edge of the plain of tha 
Little St. Bemai'd corresponds with the distance that is to be 
inferred from the narrative ; and that the extent which Poly- 
liiua ascribes to the dilapidation of the road agrees with the 
usual scope of the mischief as known at this day. It may 
well be believed that, after a total disuse of the track for 
70 years, that mountain side is now worn so smooth as not to 
suggest that it can ever have afforded a path at all. 

Drscent from Ihe Mont Cenis. Lnroitza. 
M. Laraiiza cites with some approbation a notion of Le- 
Ironne, which is this ; that the old snow may not have been 
much older than the new snow ; that snow usually begins ■ 
to fall at the end of September ; that on this occasion it was 
probably earlier; and that we may presume the slippery 
under-surface to have been six weeks old when Hannibal- 
passed, which was about the 26th October, and to have 
acquired a consistency ; inasmuch as tlie early snow of 
aiiliimn is the most ready to freeze. His c(jnchision is this : 
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" Lorsque cette neige deji aucieune eut et^ recouverte par 
" de la neige tonte r&ente, ainsi que le dit Polybe, lea Car- 
" thaginoia purent la prendre pour de la vieille neige, reside 
"li depuia Taim^e prfcddente." — Journal des Savons, Dec. 
1819. Larauza, however, diffident of the value of tliia con- 
jecture, finds for himself auother excuse in the difficulty of 
identifying tlie place. He thinks that, even if the Cartha- 
ginians were right in their belief of the last winter's snow, 
we cannot reasonably expect evidence for discovering the 
place of it now : he says that, according to Polybius, " c'^tait 
" un ph^nom^ne accidentel, singulier, extraordinaire, et non 
" pas propre de ces montagnes ; ce n'etait pas un fait liabituel 
" et caract^ristique du lieu." Kow the words of Polybiua 
are, to yip <rvfiffalvov tBiov ^V ical •jraprfX.Xayfia'OP : peculiar 
to the place, aud now to an unusual degree : tBioii fully 
imports that wldeh M. Larauza says it does not — " caract^r- 
ifit ique et propre : " it does not mean " accidentel " or "singulier : " 
and irapyjWayfi.evov means " more than usual," an idea very 
different from "accidentel" It is reasonable tlien to inquire 
whether such incident of a place is confirmed by experience 
in the probable part of any suggested route. Experience 
does not testify masses of superannuated snow choking up the 
trough of a defile and bridging it from one side to the other, 
in the descent from the Cenis. Experience does testify this 
phenomenon in the descent from the Little St. Bernard, 

M. Larauza (p. 140) supposes that Hannibal, having in 
liis descent reached the plain of S. Nicolas, followed the 
old route, now abandoned, which attended the left bank of 
the Cenise by La Ferri^re and la Noval^ : he himself 
went up, as we have seen, by the present post-road formed 
by Napoleon, through Bard, Molaret, and S. Martin : the 
old line he did not explore. The higher part of it between 
that plain and La Ferri^re is liable to the visitation of violent 
avalanches ; so much so that, more than a century, sgo, a 
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covered way was conatnicted by the yardiuian government 
for the safety of travellers on the right bank of the stream, 
built with solid masonry, and reaching for some distance 
along the steep mountain side. "When this was made, it 
superseded the prior track, which had been on the left bank. 
De Saussure, who was there in 1780, saya, after passing the 
plain of S. Nicolas and liefore coining to la Ferri^re, — " On 
" laisse i droits ime grande gaUerie, couverte d'une forte I 
" et solide voflte : cette gaUerie a environ 300 pieds de 
"longueur sur 15 de ]aige\ir: on I'a construit« pour servir 
" de passage aux voyageurs, lorsque le chemin combl^ par i 
"les avalanches de\ient impraticable." iii. a. 1250. The J 
same account is given by Alb. Beaumont: and Mr. Brockedon 1 
describes the ruins of that once useful work, which was j 
blown up on the completion of the new road by Napoleon, 

M. Larauza, fancying that these facts tend to identify the I 
Carthaginian track, exclaims : " Les avalanches, si commimes j 
" et si considiSrables en cet endroit, cette longne voflte con- 
" stnute pour en garantir, n'expliquent-elles pas cet eboiJo- J 
" ment de terrea qui avait interrompu le passage ! " The i 
answer is, that this covered way is very good evidence of I 
the frequency and violence of avalanches ; but that it is no ' 
evidence of the fact which distinguishes the subject of o\a 
inquiry. Any spot of ground may be subject to avalanches, 
if the shape of the ground above it is such as to conduct 
volumes of snow towards it. But a place the most subject i 
to be so visited, need not be subject to an endurance of the | 
snow throughout the year : this will depend upon aspect and I 
exposure to the sun's influence. The "voUte" makes us believe f 
in the avalanche against which it was to give protectioa : | 
it does not make us believe, that the snowy masses continued 
to defy the ordinary action of a summer's warmth. 

One who confidently asserts, in the descent from the Cenis 
or any other pass, the scene of so > mity to the Car- ■ 
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thaginian army, is not entitled to be silent on such a topic as 
this. Altliough the mass of snow which Hannibal found iu 
tlie chaant was not a thing of regular occun-ence, still it was 
likely to be repeated : the same promoting causes would 
tend to the same result. A hollow funnel-shaped slope in 
the niountain-side, which confined within particular limits 
the downward rush of a great mass of snow in one year, 
would operate in the same way if an unuaiial rush should 
come in another year ; and the deep chasm below, screening 
the mass from melting influences, would have the same pre- 
serving effect. Such disposing causes, existing in the per- 
maueat features of nature, together with the effects of those 
causes, are things capable of evidence ; and in the rout-e of 
the little St Bernard that evidence has been supplied . 
masses of the last year's enow, occupying the chasm and 
concealing the torrent that drains beneath, are testified for 
the years 1792, 1816, 1823, and 1826, by the distingiiiahed 
travellers to whom I have referred, while such eviileiice ia 
utterly wanting between the plain of St. Nicholas and La 
NovaUse. The Swedish traveller, who favoured the hypo- 
thesis of the Cenis, is silent upon such phenomena. Both 
, De Saussure and Albanis Beaumont seem to have travelled 
' ty the old Noval^ae road, and would have noted such a 
circumstance had they become acquainted with it. M. 
I Larauza himself, though e^er and curious, did not explore 
I the ancient ti-acV, nor does he report any knowledge gained 
\ on this subject : be listens to the tales of the gens iht pays aa 
[he went along tlie new road, and retails the nonsense which 
[they amused him with, about Hannibal cutting down treea 
'"pour comblep la vollee." Tliose natives, if they could be 
primed by a few conversations about old snow under new 
snow, would soon establish the very spot on either road, and 
explain it to the next comer. 

Neither I,ptronne nor Larauaa represent Hannibal trying to 
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circninvent the " mauvais pas " by carrying man and beast 
higher up the mountain ; they saw, at least, that the old 
snow was " au fond de la goi^e." One invents for the Car- 
tliaginians a blunder on the age of the snow, and the other 
fails in his translation of the history ; but there is nothing 
extraordinary in these casualties of criticism. Our English 
critics are more adventurous. 



Deacmtfr&m the Cents. Writer in "Blackwood" June, 1845. 

This writer has ab-eady been referred to, as having dis- 
covered the Xivtco-rrerpov on the summit of the Cenis, and 
sketched the " View of Italy " from the southern front of 
the summit On the " mauvais pas " which embarrassed the 
descent he thus expresses himself, p. 758 : — " The steep and 
" rocky declivity, by which the old road formerly descended 
" to Uie valley of Susa, corresponds perfectly to the famous 
* places mentioned both by Livy and Polybins, where the 
" path had been torn away by a recent avalanche. This 
" place in Mont Cenis is immediately below the summit of 
" the pass, and may now be seen furrowed by a roaring 
" torrent, amidst dark ledges of rock. Tlie corresponding 
" chasm on the southern side of the Little St. Bernard is 
"below the reach of avalanches." He then supplies tldaa 
version of the Polybian narrative ; — " The way on every sidi 
" was utterly impassable, through an accident of a pecul 
" kind, which is peculiar to the Alps. The snows of t 
" former years, having remained unmelted upon the niountai 
" were now covered over by that which had fallen in 
" present autumn, and, when the soldiers' feet went throo] 
" the latter, they fell and slid down with great \'iolenM 
" This shows the place was within the circle of perpetB 
" snow, whereas that on the Little St. Bernard is much held 
" it, and far beneath any avalauchea" June, 1845. V. 758^4 

This is not a happy edition of I'oljbius. The histoiyj 
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Bpeaking only of the way by which Hannibal tried to get 
round the broken path, saya of the snow, rauTijv aZiivarov 
iroioviTti'; T»/v iropeiav : the translator writes, " the way on 
every side was impassahle." In the history, the circumstance 
noted as the cause was peculiar, X&tov, to the way which 
Hannibal attempted : in the translation it ia " peculiar to the 
Alpa" In the history, it is peculiar to the one particular 
place, because of the ireah enow lying there upon the snow 
of a former season ; the translation changes a particular 
thing into a general one, telling us, that the snows of the 
former years had remained unmelted upon the mountains. 

After all, one would expect that the sinister incident, if 
applied to Alps generally, might belong to the Little St. 
Bernard as a part of the Alps, especially as the elevation of 
that mountain is 75 toises higher above the sen than that of 
Mont Cenia. But the author has his contrivances for raising 
one and depressing the other : on his " famous place by 
" which the old road descended to Suso, and where the path 
" had been torn away by a recent avalanche," he reports that 
it is " immediately below the summit of the pass," and 
"within the circle of perpetual snow;" while our corre- 
sponding chasm, the a/jroppa>^ at La Tuile, is pronounced to 
Kfe " much below that circle, and far beneath any avalanches," 
It is indeed below that circle : liis famous place also is and 
I was below it. But it is not a consei^uence of that position, 
' that it should be exempt from avalanches. Happy would 
L it be for the mountaineer, if he could reckon on such security; 
his cattle and his crops live not above the snow-line ; but he 
bas to witness and to deplore the destroying avalancha 



Descent from, the Little Mo}U Cenis. Mr. Ellis. 
We rejoin Mr. Ellis : who, as we may remember, having 
I {P' 50) brought Hannibal to the sumiuit on the ninth day, 
uid encamped him there to remain (he reet of that day and 
1-2 
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all the Unth, foi^ot his engagement, and turned the tenth into 
a day of hard work instead of repose. We proceed through 
two more summariea : and find Mr. Ellis perfonning the task 
of exploring the old line of descent by the course of the 
Ceniae torrent through La Ferri^re and La Noval^se to Susa. 
He describes the track on the left bank of that torrent, which 
was abandoned a century ago, when a new mule-road with 
protecting masonry was constructed on the right bank undeZ 
Emmanuel IlL This, too, is now ohaolet« : the traveller to 
Susa uses only the safer road, through Bard, Molaret, St; 
Martin and Jaillon, which diverges from the old one in thai 
plain of St. Nicholas, below La Grande Croix. In the old 
track Mr. Ellis professes to have ascertained by inspection the 
very scene of Hannibal's disaster, and to have found thft 
place where the path was broken away from the precipitonSf 
mountain side, on the north of the hollow that holds tl 
river about a mile below La Ferri^re. 

Tlio calamity of the patli, which all understand to h&va 
been along a steep mountain-side, and the rupture of it which 
arrested the march, present the same topics to all inquirers. 
All must try to explain the attempt made to circumvent the 
part which, for a stadium and a half, had become impassabh 
and to say where the snow of a former season waa si 
remaining ; and to understand the causes which prevent 
the army from proceetling on the surface of it ; and wheth( 
the attempt at ciiiiuit was made by first moving in 
direction or anotlier from the point where those in advan< 
■were brought to a standstill All know too that, ii 
inquiry, a question has been made on change of climate. 
Ellis gives a portrait or plan of the scene, to aid us in r 
standing the movements as he apprehends them. 

The words wliicli most claim explanation are, -n-pa- 
iwe^akero irepieXdtiv rns hva-}(apla<i. \Miat was this 
psriiuent \ How did they get to the place of it from wl 
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the ruptiiro of Ihe path had nn-ested their prngi'ess? And, 
when their experiment failed, how did they get from it to the 
place of eiu'-ampment ? for the encampment was made before 
they set about the reimirs. I have supposed, that tliey first 
retreated to the open ground from which the mountain-side 
path had begun ; and that they then tried to pass along the 
trough of the torrent in which the old snow was found to lie ; 
and that, failing in this, they turned back to the open rising 
ground, made their encampment, and issued from thence to 
the work of repair. 

Mr, Ellis discusses the circurastancee of the awoppm^, when 
lie is explaining Polybius in order to deduce conditions of 
coDgruity, and thus introduces na to the scene, p. 59 : " When- 
" ever a man, descending a mountain where there is no track, 
" finds his pn^resB arrested by arriving at the edge of a range 
" of precipices, he naturally creeps along their summit, till 
" he finds a gully breaking through them from above, and 
" affording him a tolerably safe passage down to their feet. 
" A course of this nature would not improbably be that adopted 
'' by Hannibal : although it must, in his case, have been of 
" an easier kind than is usual, as he would never have at- 
" tempted to bring his whole army — men, animals, and baggage 
" — down by such a line aa might be taken by an imen- 
" cumbered traveller. When Hannibal's attempt to make a 
" circuit WHS frustrated, and he found himself obliged to halt 
" and repair the broken path, he is said to have encamped 
" irepl Tijv paxiv — back of a ridge — ' dorsum montis.' " 

Mr. Ellis discusses the same circumstance, when he is 
accommodating his theory to his conditions from pp. 1 1 9 to 1 28 
f the Treatise, In order to give us bis views relating to the 
ruptured path, he seems to have placed hirasell" on the right 
bank of the Cenise, and taken a sketch which, being engraved, 
offers an elevation of the whole mountain-side that was facing 
him, and which includes more than the extent of tlie stadium 
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and a half for wliich the usual path had become impracticable. 
One woulJ expect here to see the point where Mr. Ellis 
BUpposes the progresa to have been prohibited, and from 
which those who were iu advance would have had to turn 
hack. But the plan does uot indicate the part where advance 
became impossible, and retreat necessary, nor dues it show 
how they got to the sceue of the disaster by which the 
attempt at circuit failed : neither does it appear how they 
proceeded from it to the place of encampment, after failure of 
the attempt. If these positions had appeared in their rel^ 
tion to one another, the author's views would at least have 
been intelligible. 

A plan drawn for explaining the casualty of the atroppii^ 
ought to express these things, if it is expected to assist our 
apprehension of the author's meaning : and the obvious ex- 
cuse for Mr. Ellis not marking them, is that he was undeter- 
mined where to place them. Uut then why publish a portrait 
without the necessary features ! There is the mountain side, 
with a blue line carried down it to represent Mr. Ellis's 
gully : there is a zigzag line, meant to represent a track along 
the mountain-side. Nothing helps to the position of the 
important points : the arrest of the progress ; the intended 
circuit, and its calamities ; the place where they then made 
encampment, from which the work of repair went to the 
damaged road. All is important to illustrate his theory. 

Tlie author's want of conception on the scene he desired to 
delineate for others, appears by his own statements. In p. 60, 
he says ; " The account naturally leads us to look immediately 
" above the broken path for an encampment partly extending 
" over a ridge-back," "We may look for it ; but it is not to be 
seen. Then, in p. 125, Mr. Ellis states it to be probable, that 
the pax'i of I'olybins is about half a mile to the south of 
the Cenise, where a rill of water runs in a hollow parallel to 
the Cenise, with a ridge between them extending from west 
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to east. Aud wbeii this baa been put forth as the pa;^*?, a 
third place, very distant from it, is suggested: "The fields 
" through which the CeiiiBe flows between La Ferri^re and 
" tJie couimencement of the broken precipice would have 
*" afforded in themselves a considerable space of ground for the 
" encampineut." Thus explicit and satisfactory is Mr. EUia'a 
theory of the airappiii^. He criticizes the historian (p. 59) foT 
using the article tjjv with pa-)(tv the first time lie employs the 
word, and attributes the inadvertence to Polybiua being per- 
Boually acquainted with the country. On some things he is 
satisfied with his own evidence, as when he sayn, p. 121 : 
" The old road, still remaining, forcibly recalls the narrative 
" of Polybius : it is in many places supported on terraces, such 
" as Hannibal must have raised along the mountain-side." 

In the explanations of TrepieXSttu there is a characteristic 
difference between the process conceived by Mr. Ellis, and 
that which is understood by us. In his idea the circuit which 
Hannibal contemplated was down a precipitous gully : we 
apprehend that it was along the declined channel of a stream. 
His old snow stands high up and exposed on a mountain side, 
facing south. Ours lies in a low bottom, shielded from the 
■un throughout the year. This competition was not brought 
to notice in his Treatise : nor did he disclose, that evidence 
luid ever been brought forward on the " mauvais pas " of the 
littte St. Bernard. Mr. Ellis took pains to wield his own 
deductions : but declined to measure them with the facta of a 
rival theory. 

That other hypothesis had been lonj^ before the world. 
Mr. Ellis was aware of the evidence of General Melville, 
reported by i)e Luc ; of the facts of De Saussure and others 
to the same point, viz., the accumulation of the snow in the 
bed of the torrent below La Tuile, which still from time to 
time occurs ; aud the pointed comments of the Oxford Disser- 
^tetion. Nevertheless his Treatise did not contain a hint that 
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the route of the Graian Alp had pretended to supply a site 
for the calamity of the broken way. This silence was the 
more remarkable, as he discussed the matter largely himself, 
not forgetting the old snow or the subject of the snow-line ; 
and alluded to certain writers, as if they agreed with him : 
to Gibbon and Arnold, and to Evelyn, mentioned in Arnold's 
note M which refers to Evelyn. Yet the rival pretensions of 
the broken way, which had been so thoroughly asserted for 
the route of the Little St Bernard, are not alluded to in the 
Treatise of 1854 

: My criticism, written at Nice in 1855, caused that silence to 
be broken : and in 1856 Mr. Ellis noticed me in the ** Cam- 
bridge Journal of Philology," voL il 327. He reluctantly 
admitted the fiEict, that the Baltea ton-ent is sometimes filled 
up by the snow of a former winter. On this fact, verified by 
so many eye-witnesses, his words are : " I am ready to acknow- 
** ledge, that the circumstance which Mr. Law mentions has 
" sometimes occurred." Then, instead of excusing himself in 
his defence, for having shirked these facts, he blames me for 
not dealing with the old snow more largely ; saying this : 
" That no permanent snow is now found on the route of Mont 
" Cenis at the place wliere I have supposed Hannibal to 
" have met with it, is a circumstance easily explained by the 
" change of climate in the Alps, a fact supported by the 
" authority of Gibbon and Arnold, and proved by the 
" testimony of an eye-witness, that of Evelyn. Of these 
" witnesses Mr. I^w takes no notice : there is not a word of 
" Gibbon and Evelyn, and but a slight remark (p. 59) about 
« Dr. Arnold." 

If T had cared for their evidence, I could not have dealt 
with these witnesses at Nice. Mr. Ellis's Treatise had 
accompanied me from England : not so the works of Gibbon 
and Arnold and Evelyn. I directed the criticism only against 
Mr. Ellis ; and I gave it to the printer immediately on my 
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return to Euglautt in April, 1855. But let us see what 
• Mr, Ellis's witueasea have to eay, 

Mr. Evelyn reports the Simplon, one of the lowest paases, 
as covered with snow in September, 1626 : to thia fact, which 
may happen in any year, he was an eye-witness. His 
account (" Memoirs," i. p. 220} is tltis : " That there were on 
" the eummit a few huts and a chapel ; and population 
" enough to bully his party on their spaniel killing a goat. 
" He says that a multitude came and disarmed them, and 
" kept them prisoners till masse was ended : then came half a 
" score of grim Suisse, on which they were glad to make 
" payment and escape ; being told that their way onward had 
" been covered with anew since the Creation," Such is the 
philosophy of the snow-line : and yet my credulity does not 
accept, even on the testimony of the eye-witness, that the 
Simplou in 1G2G was. with its chapel and congregation, on a 
summit of perpetual snow. 

Gibbon says, in Chapter ix., to which itr. Ellis refers, 
" Some ingenious writers have suspected that Europe was 
" much colder formerly than it is at present." He admits that 
two circumstances tend to confirm their theory : 1. That the 
lUiine and the Danube were often frozen over and capable of 
supporting enormous weights, 2. That the reindeer was a 
native of the Hercynian forest ; which is said ou the suppo- 
sition that the reindeer was the " bos cervi figuri " of 
Ciesar, "cujus k mediS fronte inter aures unum comu existit" 
Gibbon adds, "The modem improvements sufficiently ex- 
^B " plain the causes of the diminution of the cold : these 
^1 " immense woods have been gradually cleared, which inter- 
na " cppted from the earth the rays of the snn." Sumly tliia 
^M has no bearing on the Alpine snow-line. 
^1 Mr. Ellia appears surprised ttiat 1 made but a slight 

^B remark upon Dr. Arnold : and I am surprised that Mr. Ellis 
^H alluded to liiiu at all. My remark was this : " Tliough I 
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" eQtcrtain the truest respect for Dr. Arnold, and a liigh 
" Bdminttion of his histoiy of Hannibal's campaigns, yet in 
" all that be has said of tlie invading march I find nothing to 
" comnieud : on this point of the snow-line of Polybios, as 
" on some othtrs, I quite differ from him." Mr. £Uls was 
then the tii>ecial ohject of my criticism : he ia not now ; and 
I shall comment on Dr. Arnold with equal freedom. But 
why should Mr. Ellis pretend to care for the opinion of 
Dr. Arnold ? They do not agree. Dr. Arnold says that the 
old enow of Folyhius was " no accidental patch." Mr. Kills 
says, that " it was clearly an isolated patch." Dr. Axnold 
placed the avoppw^ of Polybius aliove the snow-line. Mr. 
Ellis says that there is no reason for imagining it. Having 
BO brought their opinions into contrast, I may say this. 
Tliinking Dr. Arnold wrong on the snow-line, I must think 
Mr. Ellis right in differing from him. But in the application 
of their opinions, I do not think Mr, T.llis has the advantage. 
Both resist our theory, in which the permanence of the old 
snow is accounted for by its lying in a deep ravine, not 
exposed to the san : both disallow that ai^ument, Dr, 
AmoKl has the better excuse : he disregarded it, being under 
a delusion on the snow-line. Mr. Ellis has not that deluflima 
to palliate the blunder. His "isolated patch" flourished 
thmugh a summer under exposure to a soutb^n sun, not 
having perpetual snow to protect it. 

The question between our old snow which occupies the 
trough in which a stream is used to nm, and Mr. Ellia's old 
snow which is an isolated patch half-way up a mountain, 
ii almost a question between horizontal and perpendicular; 
ht'tweon level and precipice. A rapid stream cannot be quite 
a deail level : but it is opposed to precipice. Mr Ellis does 
not seem alive to tlie difference. His phenomenon displays 
itself in an erect gully, where man and hoise can acquire no 
footing, and must roll down the mountain : ours lies in a 
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trough at tlie bottom of a defile with mouiitaiu on both sides ; 

but it was ao slippery and otherwise injurious, as to prohibit a 
march. Mr. Ellis, in hia defence," instead of confessing his 
own sins, imputes tliem to me, and givea vent to this sage excla- 
mation ; " How does this snow in the bed of the torrent help 
" Mr. Law ! how could it possibly cause men to slip down the 
" precipices at the foot of which it lies !" I never sought the 
aid of such nonsense. It is Mr. Ellis, and no other, who would 
circumvent the " mauvais pas " by slipping down a precipice : 
he it is, who conceiving hia gully to be spoken of by Polybiua 
(whom he represents, Treatise, p, 59, as personally acq^uainted 
with it), construes eVittoXi) Karaipepav 6vto3v tS>v x'^P^^^t 
" for the declivity was one of excessive steepness." Kartu^epif t 
signiiies "declined," not " precipitous : " and eTrnroXi Karoxfttp^v 
is not " excessively steep ; " STrtTroXiJ signifies " mostly " — " for 
the most part." There may be declivity in a line of railroad ; 
not precipice : it may be Kuraipepiiv, but not Kpt}fi,v(i>BTit. Mr. 
Ellis's notion is somewhat akin to that of Livy, for which he 
is so roughly handled by Niebuhr ; namely, for turning the 
three half-stades of length into three half-stades of height. 
Lect, ix. vol L p. 173, 



CHAPTER n. 

Sannibal, having completed the passage of the Alps in Fifteen 
Days, came doom holdhj into the plain of the Po and the 
Tuition oflnsubres. c. 66. 

KaTppe el% — came doton into. 
OuK opponents, unable to say that a man, entering Italy by 
the route of .Susa or of Pinerolo, would come down into the 

* Cambiidge Jotunol of CLiasic*] uid Sacred Philology. ToL il 
I p. 327. 
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Insubres, struggle against the words of the history : and first J 
they pretend that Karfjpe eh does not signify " came down J 
into:" tlioy have discovered, that this expression does not j 
import the arrival at an object, but an inchoate movement in | 
the direction of it, 

M. Larauza challenged the translation of M, De Luc, " entra I 
dans le pays du Insubres," calling it " une traduction ^videm- I 
ment fausse ;" and he adds, "Nous nons bomerons k reinarquer | 
'• que le Grec ne dit nulleraent qu'Anuibal entra dans le pays j 
" dea Insubres, niais qn'il ae dirigea vers ce pays, ew to tm» j 
" 't<T6fi.ffpQ)v e$vo'!." One who could so translate, has very 
naturally the additional merit of making an imperfect quota- 
tion. Tlie term Kar^pe eiV is applied by Polybius both to the 
plains and the Insubres. M. I.arauza exhibits it as applied to 
tlie Insubres only : he may have felt that it would be absurd , 
to assert that Hannibal, who in the previous sentence was said ' 
to have reached the plains, "se dirigea vers lesplaines;" so he J 
suppressed the plains in expounding the sentence. This v 
not fair : he should also have contended, " que le Grec ae dit I 
nuUenient qu'Anuibal entra dans les plaines : " but for thia his I 
courage failed him. 

Other critics, since M. larauza, have tried to misconstrue I 
this simple expression. In the work of 1830 on Hannibal's ' 
passage by "A Member of the University of Cambridge," the | 
author objects to the translation " descended into," and says J 
this (p. 77) : " The word Karjipe must here, as it frequently j 
does in Polybius, sinipiy mean ' he marched ;' and the entire | 
passage must refer to the- ulterior and eventful circiuu- 
stance of his bold movement into the plains of the Po, ■ 
and hia first encampment in front of the Koman army in 
the territory of the Insubrians, Shoidd there be any surprise 
at the peculiarity of this arrangement of matter, the follow- 
ing passage will show that in Polybius it is not unesampL 
In the 35th chapter of the 3d book Hannibal is doscvibed a^ , 
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" crossing the Ebro, aud tliere parting with some of his troops 
" — T^c hk XoiTTijv arpcniav avoKa^aiv ijye Bia Toiy Uvp^vaiciiv 
" XeyofUvtiiV opav eirl Tijv tov 'VoSavov Sid^aaiv. All the 
" latter part of the sentence has reference, as in the instance 
" above, to an ulterior event." 

This illustration is inadmissible, though we shall find it 
adopted : Karalpo) is never so used. The passage cited as ana- 
logous occurs thus ; Polybius, having explained Hannibal's 
proceedings after crossing the Ebro, having told how he dis- 
charged a portion of the troops, and committed another 
portion to the command of the general who was to remain ia 
that country, says of Hannibal : " Taking with him the rest 
" of the army lightly equipped, he led them on through the 
" Pyrenean mountains for the passage of the river called the 
" Rhone." Now see the weakness of imiigiuing an analogy 
between ^ye in this place, and xar^pe in the other. In 
these words of the 3oth chapter the historian, having brought 
Hannibal across the Ebro, exhibits the scoiie of a portion of 
march about to I>e performed j and the notice of tlie passage 
of the Rhone ia the notice of an ulterior event, which will 
be long after that to which rjye Bia ia applied. 

"Hye 810 tells an initial proceeding ; and for that reason it 
is wholly unlike Karijpe et's. But the want of prudence in 
this anonymous critic is equal to his want of discernment : 
he not only exhibits, as corresponding expressions, those 
which have no correspondence, but he proves that they have 
none, by adding these words : " For in the 40th chapter he 
" is again crossing" the Pyrenees : and in the list he arrives 
" at the passage of the Rhone — j^kc fiera BwufKiov eVl ttiv 
" rov 'PoSavov Bid^atriv." Here bis error exposes itself : it is 
this expression r^xe ivi, which is analogous to Karf/pe e«, not 
the words of the 35th chapter. Each of those expressions 
tells an accomplished fact; one bringing Hannibal to the 
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Rhone, the other bringing him to the plain and the 
Insiibrea. 

Another patron of this false construing is Itr. Ellis. Not 
that in his published translation he adopted " se dirigea vera" 
from the French critic, or " he marched to " from the anony- 
mous of 1830 ; he prudently rendered xar^pe eli " descended 
into." But two years afterwards, on defending himself in the 
" Journal of Philology," iL 329, he condescended deliberately 
to adopt the error of his Cambridge predecessor, and borrowed 
his false illustration, saying this ; — " The words. Kar^pe 
" ToXfttipat eh ra irepl rov UaBbv -jreBla jcal to toip 'icro/i/^tuv 
" E0v<K, may be compared with 1776 hia rStv Xlvprivaltav 
" Xeyofiivatv opmv cttI. Tijv tqv 'PoSavou KoXovfiivQu ■woTapMu 
" Std^aaiv, XXXV, 7. Yet Hannibal does not actually pass 
" the Pyrenees or reach the Rhone till several chapters 
" further on. Does any one believe that either of these 
" events occurred twice?" The answer to this wise question 
is, No ; the transit of the Pyrenees occurred once, and is told 
once. The reaching the Rhone occurred once, and is told 
once : it is not told by the words tjye en-f of chapter 35, when 
Hannibal had crossed the Ebro, and it is told by the words 
fJKe evl of chapter 41. Mr. Ellis must be aware that Karalpa 
elt never meant to march or set out for a distant object, and 
that it always imports " to come to," " to reach," " to arrive 
at." An old lexicon of Budseus aptly quotes from the 5th 
book of Poly bins, Karfjpe p,eTd, rov utoXou iravrai «t? 
Y^optvBov, illustrating the efi'ect of the words with " Hue ubi 
delati port us intravimus," 



TO TTtpi Tov riaSov weSia — the plain of (lie Po. 

Some advocates of a Taurine pass are persuaded that the 

historical statement, that Hannibal came down into the plain 

of the Po, accords with their theory, because the Turin of 

Augustus is on the Po. If the town sacked by Hannibal 
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oottld be traced to that site, which it is not, this expression 
would not help to place it there. The meaning of ra irepl 
To^ ndSov TreBia is too clear to be controverted. Every pass 
into Italy from the Bi-enner to the Col di Tende, leads you to 
the plain of the Po. The words signify, by the express defi- 
nition of the historian, the gi-eat northern plain of Italy, 
bounded by the Alps, the Apennine, and the Adriatic. When 
we read that the potentates, BaaiKitrKot, who waited upon 
Hannibal after his passage of the Rhone, had come e'« twh 
wfpi Tov UdBov veSioiV, we recognise the lai^ application of 
the term. The -rreSla, so often named by Polybins, comprised 
not only Cisalpine Gaul, but a large portion of Liguria and of 
the Venetian States, districts quite away from the stream of 
the great river, whose course divided the plain and gave its de- 
nomination. Senigaglia is said to he -n-apa T6v\Spiav cttI rp 
Trepan KeXtrOai rS>v irepl tov UdSov weSUav. Polyb. ii. 19, 13. 
General St. Cyr Nugues limits the scope of this large term 
to the very banks of the Po itself. Being an advocate for 
the Mont Gen^vre, he gives as a reason for declining the line 
of Suss, and seeking the Po at a higher point than Turin, the 
purpose of recruiting his army " sur les bords " before he 
attacks that place. He says, p. 19 : "Prenons la carte, et 
" suivons le cours du Po. Ce fleu^'e, sorti du Mont Viso, 
" coule du midi au nord jusqu'i Tiirin. Nous lisons qu' 
" Annibal fut obligt5 de faire reposer plusieurs jours son 
" arm^e ; qu'il ne put i^viter de prendre la capitale des Tanrini. 
" II est naturel de conclure de li qu'il descendit sur les bords 
•* du P6 fi quelque distance de Turin." 

A still more curious conception of the plaijis is that of M, 

le Comte de Portia D'Urban, whose singular theory will be 

noticed in Part X. He writes, p. 14 : " Apr^s avoir francbi 

I " le Tesin, Annibal fut entr^ dans les plaiiies du Po : c'est 

" encore la verity." Many others, among them M. Larauza, 

t vrhen they have occasion to express the idea of the Plain, 

■ aay "plaines qui bordent le P6 ;" or, "plaines qu'arrose* 
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" le P6." For avoiding the risk of error in gi^'ing too narrow J 
a construction, it is but to say simply plain, or plains c 
the Po. 



The Insubrians — to twv '\<r6/i.^pmv eOvov. 

It is well that Polybius has applied the word of arrival, 1 
not only to the plain as the terminus of the march, hut alaO I 
to that nation of the plain, whose friendship and co-operation I 
welcomed the apjuoach of the invaders. lie promised ia I 
C, 36, that he would make known irodev 6pfi^aa<! Wwi^oi, i 
xal rlvai koX •n-oaow SieXfltbi' tottou?, eh iroia fiipii KarUpe I 
riji 'IraXias : he now aimounees into wliat nation of Italyl 
Haimibal eame down ; namely, among the Ins ubres. Unlessl 
this statement is rejected as unmeaning, it results that hel 
came down the valley of the Doria ; for neither the people I 
of the Cenis nor of the Genfevre can be reconciled with it. 

Our adversaries, however, though not pretending to re- I 
concUe Polybius with their own schemes, find a geographical 1 
difficulty in fturs. Polybius has said (hb. ii.) that, on th^l 
first immigration of Gauls into Italy, nearly 200 years before I 
Hannibal, certain tribes called Lai and Lebecii, settled oa J 
the Po in the parts above those which were occupied by the 1 
Insubres. Accordingly it is objected, that a descent by the! 
valley of the Doria would have led into the former peoples, 1 
and not into the Insubres, who were lower down the Po and 1 
whose capital was Milan : and that, if we suppose him to I 
have come down into the Insubres, we are bound to intrO' J 
ducc him by the Simplon pass or the St. Gothard, 

It is veiy true that, if we want to brmg him down uponf 
Milan, we must suppose him to have crossed the Suuplon oi€ 
the St. Gothard. But we do not desire to bring liim down I 
npon Milan : we know not that he ever was at Milan. We I 
desire to find meaning in the words of Polybius; he it isij 
who has related that HHrniibal came down into the natioqil 
of Insubres. Those who profess to swear by Polybius, an4l 
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desert him at every step, are false disciples : an honest inter- 
preter eeeka, not to throw aside the author's words, but to 
find sense in them. Was not the Insubrian the great leading 
state among the Gaula, prominent in their resistance to Koman 
encroachment ! In the record of the first irruption, Polybius 
eays of them 3 fi^urvov e0vo<i ^v avruv : and they survived 
the extinction of all the rest. True it is that Milan was tlieir 
capital, founded long before the time of Hannibal ; and that 
their proper original territory did not comprise the plain near 
Ivrea, which received Hannibal's first encampment But who 
can resist the probability, that minor tribes who had first 
settled in that plain, and were probably still its occupants in 
name, had become subordinate to their more powerful neigh- 
bour 1 Is it any stretch of imagination, to believe that Insu- 
brian chieftains and an Insubrian force should be on the 
banks of the Doria to welcome the approach of their illus- 
ions ally ? Besides being in hostility to the Romans, the 
Insubres were themselves at war with their neighbours the 
Taurini. Is it strange, that the historian, whose narrative 
has contained no name of a people, besides Allobroges, during 
the entire march from the Pyrenees, should now, on reaching 
Italy, select, as fittest to be named, the great leading State of 
the confederacy against Rome, by whom the Carthaginian 
advent was so eagerly expected ? Polybius was not writing 
in controversy: he had no thought of the track becoming 
subject to dispute : he was not defining it, to avert the quib- 
bles of future ages. In the plain assertion that Hannibal 
came down into the plain and the nation of Insubres, he 
states a broad fact of history, whose truth is intelligible save 
to those who have a purpose in perverting it. If Polybius 
had written tliat he came down into the Cisalpine Gauls, 
this quibble could not have been made : but the chief geogra- 
phical inference would have been the same ; namely, that be 
came down the valley of Aosta. 
TOL. I. X 
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It la obvioQS that among the Qauliah adversaries of Borne, 
in the second Pniuc war, there must have been politicfil sub- 
jection ; that Iai. Libai. and Lebecii, with other of the 
original Gaulish tribes, had in the lapse of two centimes 
become aubordiiiate to a greater Stat«, whose forces were tree 
lo watch the coming of their eipected deliverer, whether on 
the banks of the Doria, the To, or the Teaia. It is in unison 
with all prior notices of the Insubres by Polybius in his 
■ccoant of the preparations for war in Cisalpine Gaul, that 

I be should have them in mind as the prevailing power in t 

I legion where Hannibal found the plain. 

Which of these minor tribes deserved to be distingoisbed ' 
aa the ally of Hannibal 7 Surely at the time in question, 
the Gaulish population of the district were serving under 
the Insubriao banner. A very few years later, they were 
serving under that of Borne. Bat no exploits are celebrated 
under their name. In the details of Roman aggression, the 
smaller tribes of the original settlers are not among the 
recorded victims. The names of surrounding nations appear 
in the annals of Koman conquest ; triumphs are celebrated 
over Ligurians ; over Cisalpine Salassians; Comensians; over 
Insubrian Gauls. Lai, Libui, Lebecii, have no rank as enemies 
of Borne. They belong to the history of Italy ; because they 
made part of the tale of the great iiTuption. Names of no 
importance are just mentioned by Polybius and Livy : they 
find a place in the catalogues of Pliny and Ptolemy, as now 
in the maps of D'Anville or Walkenaer. But they are unseen 
ss actors in the affairs of nations : and tlie land in which 
they settled became at last an int^ral part of Boman posses- 
sions, without record of their annihilation to tell that they 
had been. 

The supremacy of the Insubrians vindicates the Ka-r^pfM 
.of Polybius without more. Whether the same small t^besl 
which squatted in that district two centuries before, w^raJ 
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still tenanta of the ground wliero Hannibal encamped, aud 
put Ills men into hospital quarters ainonir friends, while he 
waited for them to become fit for service, is quite immaterial. 
Their condition was restored before they were led to action ; 
and it was restored on friendly ground. 

Mr. EUis does not reply to what I have said, but only to 
what I have not said. In my first criticism written at Nice 
I stood, as now, on the supremacy of the Insubres. But 
it is a point which he has never noticed. He lays down 
peremptorily the identity of the lusubres with the modem 
Milanese, and trumpets upon it thus : " That the country of 
" the Insubres corresponded to the modem Milanese is in 
accordance with the opinion of all geographers, Mr, Law 
excepted. Polybiua, in spite of Mr. Law's prohibition, 
^ obstinately persists in coosideting the Milanese oe the Insu- 
»'brinn country." 

Mr. Ellis is aware that the Mediolanum of the Inaubres 
became the capital of Lombardy ; and he may believe that, 
from before Hannibal to the late expulsion of Austrian 
power, there has been the same territorial consolidation of 
the dependencies. But it would be pmdent to moderate 
his notion of the immutability even of their confines. I will 
not enter upon so large a field, I care not whether a place 
.of interesting association, Cremona, belonged to the Insubres : 
a point on which there is fliversity of opinion. As to what 
Mr. Ellis says of our theory at the other end of Ids Milanese 
frontier, that it supposes Hannibal to ha^'C turned back from 
the Milanese to besiege Turin, and tliat tlie early settlements 
of the Insubres reached to the Doria and the Oreo, I never 
imagined any such thing; nor believe that Hannibal was 
ever on the site of Turin ; or that it then existed. The 
notion of turning back is a great mistake. The order of 
events was this : Hannibal arrived among his friends on 
.the Doria, whom Polybiiis rightly calls '[a-ofi^pwv fffvo^: 
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among friends the army recovered its condition. This done, 
they attacked the adjoining people, the Taurini, divided only 
by the Oreo or the Po. Having chastised them, Hannibal 
advanced against Scipio. 

Tbia crotchet on the Insabres must have received Mr. 
Ellis's peculiar attention : he gives it oat in bis Introduction 
as one of his Seven Summaries, but hardly makes up his 
mind, whether it shall be a summary or not. In p. 60 he 
says : " There ia little doubt that the passage concerning the 
'■ Insubrians, ia one of Polybius's succinct accounts or sum- 
" maries, and that it merely states the direction and end of 
" a march, the details of which are alterwards to be given." 
In the next page he saya : " It is not necessaiy to take it 
"for granted, that the passage relating to the Insubrians is 
" a mere summary :' and be tella us (p. 7) that be shall not 
give US the whole of it. Thus the seventh Summary is left 
to take its chance : and, as the plains and the Insubres are 
never mentioned again during the campaign, we cannot be 
expected to recogniae an Insubriaa summary. 



CHAPTER III. 



Oh the Timt employed in Descent, Many, and among ihcm t 
Oxford Diasertation, differ from De Lite, who vupportt 
Polybiua. Dr. Arnold on the Sruno-line: his scruples on the 
Saiassi. 

Dr. Liddcll on ike Time. 
DiBTDJGOisHED writers have blamed Polybius for his allotmei 
of time in telling the march through the mountains. Dr. ' 
Liddell writes thus : — " In seven days after Hannibal began 
" the ascent, be reached the summit. Polyhins says ntTie 
" fiii 53, 9). But this must include the two days' halt at tJie J 
•■ top of the pass. For the descent occupied at least sit dayi 
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" (compare iii. 55, 8, with 56, 1) ; and the whole passage took 
"fifteen days (56, 3)." 

I abide by Polybiua : hia Dintb day of ascent ia as clear as 
words can make it. Hannibal was two nights on the summit, 
one of them being the night following the morning on which 
he gained it. Tliis gave only one integral day of pure rest ; 
and I hope it will be seen, that he marched again on the 
eleventh day, and touched the plain on the fifteenth. The 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth days represent rpitrl in 
c, 55, 8, and the fifteenth day represents rpnalo^ awo K(yi)fivSiv 
in c 56, 1, See ante, part v. c. 1, for the employment of each 
day. 

Dr. Arnold on the Time-. 

Dr. Arnold thought that the descent could not be effected 
in the time allowed by Polybius. He aays, in a note to 
p, 91 : — " I have little doubt as to Hannibal's march up the 
" Tarentaise ; but the val d'Aosf a puzzles me. According to 
" any ordinary rate of marching, an army could never get in 
" three days from the Little St. Bernard to the plains of 
" Ivrea." Now Polybius relates no such fact as the army 
getting in three days from the Little St Bernard to the plains 
of Ivrea, Tptratw signifies " on the third day " of the pro- 
gress made on liberation of the elephants from the precipices, 
and is applied to the arrival of the head of the column in the 
plain. It is consistent with the narrative that, when this last 
event took place, the tail of the column of march was 
between Aosta and Verres. 



Ths Oxford Dissertation on the Tin: 
The arrangement of time which Polybius ha 
not only disputed by opponents, but has been embarrassed by 
ourselves, De Luc arranged the five days of descent very 
Bccuiately according to the words of the history. Second 
edition, 1825. 
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A few extracts will gire his notioQ of this drnmologyfj 
pp. 212, 213 :— 

" Le 11" jour fut employ^ Jt descendre an village de Isi 
Tuile, ^ tenter de passer aur la vieille neige qui couvroit le.l 
torrent de la Tuile, et k commencer la n^paration du chemia I 
^bonW. line partie de rinfanterie traversa ce mauvida pas le 
mSnie jour. 

" Le 12* jour la cavalerie et lea li^tes de aomme i>ass^rent 
et ae diatribu&reut dans lea lienx qui lenr offroient dea p&tn- 
lagea et des fourrages ; les plus avanc& durent arrivet'l 
jusqu'i la ville d'Aoste. 

" Le 13° jour an soir, le cheraiD degrade fut acliev^ ponl^l 
les (51(5phan3 qui arrivferent k Pr^-Saiat-Didier. Pendant le I 
inline temps Vavant-garde de I'infantcrie et uue partie arri- 1 
v6rent i Nuz, qui est h Imit milles d'Aoste. 

" Le 14° jour cette avant-garde se trouva au vill^e da>l 
Montjoie et k Verrex 

" Le i 5* jour entre Saint-Martin et Ivn^e, — On eat i 
tout-fi-fftit des montagnes que Ton est encore k une liene ^1 
demi dTvr^e." 

Thus De Luc supporta the fifteen of Polybius. The O. D. 
would have it eighteen. As we agree, that the descent was 
commenced on the eleventh day of Alps : any ambiguity 
must attach to the events of that and the four following days. 
They assert that the descent could not, consistently with the 
history itself, be made in those five days. The question, 
then, between ua is thia : whether Hannibal reached the plain 
on the fifth day of descent, which is in accordance with the 
total fifteen ; or on the eightli, which is in contradiction of it. 

The following view of the subject ia given in the Oxfoni 
Dissertation, second edition, 114-116: — "The descent pro 
" bably commenced on the eleventh day, one day for tbt 
" passage of the cavalry makes twelve, and three for t 
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" elephants fifteen : and this is tlie number of days which,- 
" according to Polybiua, he employed in passing the Alpa. 
" Having performed tlie passage of the Alpa in fifteen daya, 
" he descended boldly into the country of the Insubres, and 
" the plains about the Po, This statement ia, however, rather 
" inconsistent with the account in the beginning of this veiy 
" same chapter, which says that, having assembled his array 
" after the passage of that difficult piece of road, which had 
*■ delayed Mm for four days, he descended, and reached the 
" plains in three days' march from the broken ground, which 
" would give eighteen days instead of fifteen, I think that 
" ihere can be very little doubt that we must read eighteen 
" days instead of fifteen, and that the 150 miles are to ha 
" completed at the commencement of the plain, and at the 

* spot where the array was encamped. Indeed, the enumera- 
" tioa he makes of the losses sustained by tlie army, and the 
** recapitulation of the march, are not made till after the facb 

* of their having reached the plains has been stated ; and 
" tliere can be no doubt, upon his own showing, that eighteen 
*■ days must have elapsed before this event took placa It is 
" possible that he might have intended to leave out of the 
" account the three days employed in making the road for the 
" elephants ; but I think it more probable that he meant, 
" that in fifteen days the chief difficulties of the passage were 
" overcome, and that he entered into a friendly country." 

It seems to me that Folybius is here ill construed. As to 

, the notion of ending the fifteen days when the chief difficulties 

' were overcome, while the 150 miles expire many nules further 

on, it seems quite inadmissible ; as is the other suggestion, 

of omitting three days from the middle of the reckoning. 

Such ideas are prohibited by the context: time and space 

must bt^in together and end together. If it is hue that upon 

I Polybius's own showing the passage occupied eighteen days; 

it follows that he made an unhappy blunder in naming fifteen. 

I But the truth is that, in this criticism, the uanative has been 
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tnisapprehei]<li.il : Polybiua does not say, as imputed, that 
" the difBciilt piece of road delayed Hannibal for four days :" 
his text does not irarrant you to say, *' One day for the passage 
■* of lie cavalry makes twelve, and three for the elephants 

* fifteen : " neither does it express, as my friends report, " He 

• reached the plains in three days' march from the broken 
•* gioimd." The cause of error is, that they accept every 
notice of time as comalatiTe : they conceive that Hannibal, 
havii^ foiled in his attempt tocircumvent the place, encamped 
and cUd no more on that first day ; that he made the road for 
the cavalry on the next day ; that he constructed one for the 
d«pbants in three days tiu>re, and that he brought the whole 
snqy into tbe plain in three days vutre. I propose to show, 
that not one of these prupositions is expressed by or justly 
dedncible from Polybius ; and that his notices of time, fairly 
interpreted, are consistent with the tact that Hannibal touched 
the plain on the fifth day of descent, beii^ the fifteenth of Alps: 

The Oxford Dissertation, p. 112, tells the story thus : — " In 
" whatever way the attempt to turn the pass was made, the 
■* tnxips were filially obliged to encamp at the entrance of it, 
*• and, in all probability, in the plain on which La Tuile 
■ itself is situated. The next day was employed in making 
" a road good enough for the passage of the cavalry, and 

* three days mon in constracting one for the elephants." 
Titis imports, that nothing more, besides encamping, was done 
on that first day, after failing in the experiment upon the old 
snow which covered the bed of the torrent, and that the 
business of repair was only begun on the following day. 
The text of Polybius tells a different story : he says : " Where- 
" foi«, abandoning this hope, Hannibal made his camp near 

• tlio edge of the mountain," ha\-ing cleared away the snov 
" that lay there ; and then, turning out his force (ra irXijBtfy 
" leconstxucted tbe path along the precipice with much 

• FMbaUj when the ground begins to swell towards th4 
Ciamont 
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" painful toil; and so in one day made good a passage fit 
" for horses and ba^age-cattle. Wherefore, carrying these 
" through at once, and having pitched his camp about those 

* parts which had as yet escaped the snow, he forwarded 
" them away to the pastures. He brought up tho Kumidians 

* in successive gangs to the building of the road ; and it was 
" with difficulty, and after sevei'e work, that he got the 
" elephants through in three days." 

From this narrative it appears to me, that the most vigo- 
rous application of strength for clearing a passable track along 
the damaged line on the mountain side, was made on the 
same day which saw them leave the summit ; that the prompt 
transit of man and horse, evident from ev3em<i Siwywymp, 
confirms the activity which I am supposing ; namely, that so 
much success must have attended the exertions of that first 
day, that the pass would be ready for all but elephants the 
next morning. This view of the subject accords with all 
probability, as it does with the test. The ilifficulty which 
Seemed to defy the progress of the expedition, must have 
offered itself to the head of the line of march within two or 
three hours from the time when the army was put in motion, 
which we may presume to have been, as on other occasions, 
at daybreak — afia t^ <^ti. The plain of the sunuuit is 
about two miles in length; and the first movement of the 
column is to be dated from near the brink of the descent. 
From thence they would reach the place of obstruction in 
about four miles. The attempt to proceed along the bottom, 
where the new snow lay npon the snow of the previous 
winter, and so to circumvent the stadium and a half of 
xnptured road along the mountain slope, was made by those 
who first arrived in order of march. It was disastrous to 
those who made it : but soon proved hopeless of success ; 
and the known character of Hannibal for prompt decision 
assures us, that he did not fail in that promptitude under 
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circumstances which placed in immediate peril the existence 
of his army. The narrative in terms exhibits instant action, 
not idle poatponeraeut to another day. After describing the 
attempt to get round, how it failed by the slipperiness of the 
older surface when stepped upon throagh the soft fresh snow, 
and how the weight of the cattle made them to break in and 
become fixed, Polybius says, not that Hannibal pitched his 
camp and went to sleep, but that he pitched his camp am) 
then set to work in earnest with all hands. 

A small portion only of the army can have got down to 
the scene of diMcuIties, when Hannibal commenced the effort 
to vanquish them. If the text had spoken less plainly, one 
would still ask — why preaume delay in such a crisis ! Every 
man in the army had become accustomed to apply himself at a 
moment's notice to the encountering, by all personal labonr, of 
rocks, rivers, ravines, and every natural obstacle. If the night 
of this first day was not such as to prohibit all operations, we 
may be sure that relays of men were digging and clearli^ 
throughout that night, and that not day only was devoted to 
this vital struggla As to the actual transit of the cavalry, 
the words of the history best consist with the notion that they 
went through early on tlio morning of the second day, the 
labour which enabled them to do so having been applied oo 
the first day, Tlio tenor of the narrative shows, that on that 
second day Hannibal advanced his encampment to a part 
which remained free from snow, below the scene of reparar- 
tion : and the next note of tinie is, that the elephants wero 
got through with difficulty in three days of hard work and 
suffering. But why three days r/iore* The work done in 
favour of the horse was work done in favour of the elephant 
It was a continuous process : i^tfucoBofia and oUoSofiUi are 
terms equally applying to all parts of it The hardships 
eignified in KojcoTraS^aa^, aud predicted of the three day^i 
belonged as much to the earlier labour which availed for 
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horses as to the further exertions which were to liberate the 
dephaiits, Hanoibal did not, aftw making a narrow road for 
the smaller animal, begin another road for the larger aiiimaL 
It was the aame path made wider. The firet day's work gave 
a horae-path : tlie work of the second and third days gave 
it width for an elephant. 

I insist therefore that the terma fiia and rpivi, introduced 
as they are into thia naiTative of the descent, do not warrant 
the addition of one and three to the day of starting, so as to 
make five spent in vanquishing the obstruction. And I claim 
of those, to whom the author's meaning may seem doubtfully 
expressed, that they will lean tfl a construction that shall 
make him consistent with himself I certainly think, that yon 
best consult the context of the narrative, if you believe that 
the labour which liberated the elephants, being the labour of 
three days, was undergone on the eleventh, the twelfth, and 
the thirteenth days of Alps. If the descent began on a 
MoDday, the Kprf/ivoi were vanqnished on the Wednesday. 
And now, to close the reckoning, it is to be shown tliat 
Hannibal would touch the plain of Italy on the Friday. 

The scheme of reckoning, to which I am taking objection, 
after stretching the three days of reparation into five, gives 
three days more for reaching the plain, so making altogether 
eight : this is by virtue of the word rpiTtuo<i, as if the word 
signified " in three days :" but such is not the force of the 
■word : the expression of Polybius is, rpiToiiK airo xp^fivwv 
tjy^aro twv cVureSwv — in the third day from the precipices 
Hannibal touched the plain. Those who require " three days 
tuore," exclude the day on which the repair was finished, and 
on which the elephants passed away from the scene of 
obstruction. But that day is to be reckoned as one of the 
thi-ee : if I have quitted London on a Wednesday, I am 
TpiTttw? a-rro London, in my thii-d day from London, on the 
Friday i and this is so, whether I bf^an my journey at day- 
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break or in the afternoon. In the 52d chapter all under- 
stand in TerapTOM^ the fourth day of movement from the 
town. If Polybius had there filled np the expresaioo as he 
has the one before ns, and had written T€Taf)T<uos atro 
troXeui, yon would not have understood four days more 
besides the day of quitting the town. ne/iTrroZo? otto 
VXur&y imports the fifth day of navigation from Pisse, So 
•rptraitK dtro Kpt)fi.vS>v imports the third day of progreaa 
from the " mauvais pas :" the actual day of quitting it being 
included in the reckoning. That day was the thirteenth dayi 
of Alps : the progress of the beasts would not be delayed 
one unnecessary moment, and the day which overcame tin! 
Mp*i/tvoi must be deemed the first aTro xpfifiv&p, the day of 
escape from them. 

The first day from the precipice being thus the thirteenth 
of Alps, it follows that Hannibal was rpirtuo-i airo Kpt}fivav 
on the fifteenth day : and our case is proved, though not 
to the satisfaction of those, who say that this would have 
required an impossible degree of speed. Let us then 
inquire what it was that happened on that third day. What 
means ^aro rav fviirehotvl Are we to understand that 
the whole army arrived into the plain on that day, elepbante 
and all, with the Numidians and whatever force had been left 
for extricating them J By no means. I do not conceive that 
any one portion of the army, unless perhaps Hannibal and 
his personal staff, was both at the place of precipice on the 
first of those three days, and la the plain on the last, It may 
be that he superintended in person the safe extrication of the 
elephants : and he may have been among the first in the 
plain. But the words of the histoiy require neither. In the 
narrative " Hannibal " and " the Carthaginians " are often 
convertible terms : and the words here employed are correct 
and intelligible, even if on that third day his head-quarters 
were remaining at Aosta or Verres. They do not import that 
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the Cartbaginians, as a mass, had occupied the plain ; nor do 
they import any speed of movement measurable by a rate of 
walking. No time is predicated for the duration of an act, 
TpiTOfo? gives date to an event by ita distance from a prior 
event We learn from it that the touching of the plain by 
those who first touched it took place on the third day of 
moving Irom the precipice by those who last left it. 

The statement, of Hannibal collecting his force and coming 
down, awadpolaat ofiov itaaav rffv Suvafuv xare^aiye, seems 
to have been looked upon, as aiding the notion of the army 
making a given three days' march between the two termini. 
To me they only convey the idea, that, from the moment 
when the rescue of the elephants was secured, and the hesi- 
tation which might be caused by the detention of the 
extreme rear was removed, the progress as of an army was 
again brought into full activity, and the continuity of the 
column of march restored. 2.vva6polaa<; certainly suggests 
the idea of bringing bodies of men from various directions 
into one central mass. It can mean no such thing here. A 
centre supposes radii ; the only radius here was the onward 
line to Italy. It is not credible that the soldiers were 
allowed to disperse themselves into the lateral valleys. 
During the short time which intervened between the passage 
of men and horses and that of the elephants, the cavalry and 
s good portion of the army were moving forwards, into and 
down the main avenue to the plain ; a sufficient force remain- 
ing to conduct and protect the work on the mountain. One 
cannot believe that this numerous host stood still, all waiting 
for the elephants. The richer part of the valley, about and 
below Aosta, must have been greedily sought ; so that, when 
the compulsory halt of the rear had ceased, and the advance 
was again the advance of all, ass uggested by ^vuaBpoiaa'i, 
, &c., the leading squadrons may have been as near to the 
I plain which they sought as to the summit which they had left. 
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There is one critic who seems to think that the horses and 
SDuUler beasts remained on the mountain, until the elephanta 
were released from their detention. The anonymous of Cam- 
bridge (p. 17), in one of his efforts to correct others, undertakes 
to interpret the words ravra f^ evBetut Stayaymv Suuftijiu 
wpA« rai voiuK ) and he conceives, not that the cavalry were 
sent down by Hannibal to the valley, but that " he turned out 
" the tired cattle to pasture, of courae under cover of the 
" entrenchments, where they would be as safe as by the walla 
" of a fortified city.'* Hannibal had better care of Iiia 
horses than to send them to graze in the fresh mountain 
snow, when a rich valley promised provender at a few miles' 
distance. As to their shivering under the favour of Alptoe 
eDtrenchments, I doubt that the mountain regions witnessed 
^L any entrenchments at alL 

^H I believe I have rightly explained the proposition that' 

^P Hanmbal on the third day {rem the precipice, touched the 

H^ plain. Ou the first of those three days there was no whole 

H army at or about the precipice : on the last of them there 

^1 was no whole army in the plain. Those who have been 

^1 startled with the extraordinary speed of a great army trans- 

^k ferring itself from the summit or from La Tuile into the 

^H plain of Italy in three days, must be told that the words of 

^H the history do not contain such an idea : they do not esbihit 

^B 26,000 men disgorged from the Alps ; they represent rather 

^H those who were at the head of the column stepping out of 

^H mountain into plain. This event was the earnest of triumph 

^^k over the great barrier : and, when interpreters of Poljbiua, 

^H after telling the day of the elephants' liberation, quoto as a 

^H thing not credible, that in three days more the armament 

^B was encamped in the plain, they would report more truly, 

^1 if they said that on the third day of that liberation, Hannibal 

V 
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tonched the plain. iKwn^at i aqwt i the taatm 

of a line with another bodjr; aa vAoi a npe 

beam ; so bere, whea the faemoifc point of a kaig thin Itne 

of march, threading the mj t hn w^ h 

the expanse of plain which ia bcTvnd. Vben at XewnwAi^' 

or Epsom the winner's nose ia at the post, the innd for Aat 

crisis is HirTofiau Hannibal ic<m hia race and d^eated tha 

Alps, trhen his foremost banner waved in the Dorian plain. 

This notice of time may be tfaonght t«dions and minat«. 
I have desired to show, that Folybins is free from the contra- 
diction which is impoted to him : his words may not be 
clearly apprehended on a first reading. But, after reasonable 
attention, they cease to be obscure. To my mind they import 
that the Carthaginian armament commenced the descent at 
daybreak on the eleventh day of Alps, and met with an 
obstnictioa that same morning ; one day's labour enabled all 
bnt the elephants to proceed on their march ; three daysT 
labour, not three days more, was required before these could 
move on with the force which had remained with them. On 
the third day of their liberation, being the fifteenth day of 
jUpe, the invaders hailed the plain of Italy. 



Ih; Arnold on the Snow-line. 

Tlie bold writer, who ventured to suggest the pass of 
Hannibal to have been one by which you may pass from 

I the higher Arc into the Vale of Vin, could not have escaped 
the necessity of committing the Carthaginians to trncts of 
enduring ice and snow. But one was hai-dly prepared to find 
that predicament engrafted on a more sober theory. If 
Hannibal transgressed the snow-line, A fortwri the earlier 
Gaulish invaders, who trod the Great St. Bernard, must have 
done so. But, aft«r studying the perils of tlie snowy regionii 

, in the talea of modern adventnrera, moving two, three, or foitr 
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together, vitb the complement of profesaional guides, one 
listens with distrust to an invasion of these solitudes by ft 
party of thirty thousand men with arms and accompanimente ; 
and, when cue of high attainments and respected authority 
presses the fJact for our acceptance, it claims grave attentioa 

In Dr. Arnold's " History of Eome," iiL c. 43, we read as 
follows : — " Hannibal was on the summit of the Alps about 
" the end of October : the first winter snows had already 
" fallen ; but two hundred years before the Christian era, 
" when all Germany was one vast forest, the climate of the 
" Alps was far colder than at present, and the snow lay on 
" the passes all through the year." He says further in the 
note : " It is clear, either that Hannibal passed by some 
" much higher point than the present roads over the little 
" St. Bernard or Mont Cenis ; or else, as is highly probable, 
" that the limit of perpetual snow reached to a much lower 
" level in the Alps than it does at present. For the passage 
" of the main chain is described as wholly witliin this limit; 
" and the ' old snow ' which Folybius speaks of was no acci- 
" dental patch, such as will linger through the summer at a 
" very low level in crevices or sunless ravines ; but it was 
" the general covering of the pass, which forbade all vegeta- 
" tion, and remained alike in summer as in winter. How 
" great a contrast to the blue lake, the green turf, the sheep 
" and cattle freely feeding on every side, tended by their 
" shepherds, and the bright hues of the thousand flowers, 
" which now delight the summer traveller on the Col of the 
" Little St. Bernard 1" 

I believe these notions to be erroneous. It aeema to me, 
that we need not desire any higher point than the present 
track affords over this mountain, nor assume a change of 
climate for reconciling that track with the history, I do not 
understand that Polybius deacribea the passage of the main 
chain, or any part of it, as within the limit of perpetual 
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V ; and I believe tbat the old snow spoken uf was just 
whicb Dr. Arnold says it was not, " sucli as will linger 
rough the smnraer at a very low level in crevices or 



. us examine the narrative, and consider whether 
'kiu3 intended " that the passage of the main chain was 
really within the limit of perpetual snow." Such an iinpre.?- 
sion has been caused by these words of the historian : " They 
" (the elephants) had come to be in a wretched state from 
" hunger ; for all the highest tops of the Alps, and the parts 
" reaching up to the heights, are utterly without treea and 
" bare, because of the snow remaining continually, both 
" summer and winter." Tliis notice of the unproductiveness 
of the high Alps ia called for, in showing that the eloplianta 
were in a miserable plight by want of food. Constant snow. 
it is said, causes the higher Alps to be without trees and 
naked — aSevSpa Kal \jri\a. Tliese negative terms are not 
Bufficient to characterise the pure mass above the snow-line ; 
and we look to context, to know with what degree of strict- 
ness avvexo'^ iirifLeveiv is to be received. If, in a philosophic 
discussion of the temperature and measurement of mountains 
by De Saussure or Forbes, we should find it laid down that 
snow remains constantly on a particular summit, our thoughts 
would advert to the snow-line. But I'olybins was not so 
employed : what he says of bareness and barrenness, and the 
cause of it, is introduced only as accounting for the fact that 
the elephants were in a very bad plight by the time when 
they escaped from their detention. Those beasts might well 
be out of condition, without being above the snow-line : the 
last possible day on which any supply of provender can have 
been obtained, was before that of the barbarian attack : if any 
had been got then, stUl five days at least elapsed, in which 
iJieir stock of food received no reinforcement 
bWe may well believe that the Gratan Alp in 218 b,c. pro- 
Ivoi. I. Y 
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duced no store for their supply. The same is true of that 
mouutaiu at thi^ day, and, I should think, of all the rival 
piisses, though they too do not reach the snow-line, and some 
are far milder than the Little St. Bernard. This fact is 
quite consistent with the sheep and shepherds that delight 
the eye of the summer traveUer, the cow pasturing by the 
waters of the blue lake, and the gentians and rhododendrons 
known to smile on the maigin of glaciers. In HannibaFs 
time there were probably no residents between Bourg St 
Maurice and La Tuile, perhaps not higher than Pr^ St. Didier ; 
and, if the elephants at La Tuile had to rely on provisions 
grown in the country above that place, their lives were un- 
questionably in danger. The cause imputed is climate: 
passes of Alps, Grimsel, or Graian, have at no season a sure 
vacation from snow : hence barrenness and bareness of surface ; 
hence the risk of starvation to a large animal coming from a 
milder region. Such cause and such effect the historian 
imparts in the words under consideration. Knowing some- 
thing of the Alps, and writing for those who knew nothing, 
he meant to tell that the cold and snow, to which those 
higher regions are always subject^ prohibit a vegetation that 
will meet an unusual demand for the support of animal life : 
but he had no intention to describe the full incident of per- 
petual snow, nor was the snow-line of the philosopher present 
to his mind. 

It seems to nio, that every circumstance of the story wliich 
Polybius t^Us, proves that the old snow was not " the general 
covering of the Pass." It is only said to have been met with 
in the attempt to circumvent the ruptured path, which was at 
a level far below that of the summit. We know that the fall 
is much steeper on the Piemont side than on the Savoy side. 
If there was perpetual snow at this part of the descent, there 
must have been perpetual snow for a considerable tract of the 
ascent : if the diroppto^ was within the snow-line, the Xetz/eo- 
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irtTpov can hardly have been out of it. And yet snow is not 
coin mem orated in the ascent : the arrival of the aniiy at the 
summit, their encampment, and the waiting for stragglers to 
come up, has all been told before ever the idea of snow is 
introduced into the story : it is mentioned then, as a new 
cause of gloom and dejection to the suffering soldiers : " Snow 
" having by this time become collected about the tops of the 
" raoimtains, for the setting of the Pleias was at hand." 

Seeing that snow is only introduced at this period of the 
narrative, as a proper incident of the season, first causing 
alarm after they had reached the plain of the summit, one 
can hai-dly suppose that the perils of the ascent had been 
aggravated by struggles above the snow-line ; indeed, when 
If is first spoken of, it is only said to be collecting abotit 

ithe mountain peaks, ir^pl rovs axpov!. In the descent we 
read of it as a special and grievous embarrassment : it is put 
in contrast with the perils of the ascent. The liistory says 
^t they hardly fell in with an enemy; but that the loss 
I nevertheless almost equal to tliat of the ascent, from 
~ the bad grotmd and the snow which concealed the stepping- 
place from viow. He who wrote thus, cannot have conceived 
any portion of the track of ascent to lie above the suow- 

^H As to the actual summit. Dr. Liddell, as well as Dr. Arnold, 

^Blias apprehended perpetual snow. Having stated, L 342, the 

^Kbolt on the summit, he says ; " It was now near the end of 

^P^ October. The last year's snow, frozen into ice, lay thick at 

" the top of the Pass." Dr. Arnold predicates perpetual snow, 

not only of the summit, but of parts far below, that is, of the 

mountain slope to which the ruptured path belonged. If 

this were so, the whole Carthaginian armament must have 

been for three days and nights above the snow-line, and a 

portion of it, including the elephants, for a longer period ; it 

i (question, whether the old snow of I'olybius 
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was an sccidental pat«li or the general covering of 
pass. 

Can there be doubt on such a question X The phenomenoif 
of old snow under new snow is noted by Polybius, not in ths 
path of descent, not where they found the path to be broken 
away, but only in that place by which Hannibal tried to get 
round the broken path. It is there that he gives a minnte 
description of incidents dangerous to men and cattle, caused 
by the soft fresh snow melting under their tread, and having 
beneath it the hard old snow. By these incidents the hope 
was frustrated of circumventing that obstruction to the march, 
the extent of which is defined. Tlie phenomenon was purely 
local ; and, when Hannibal was compelled to desist from his 
experiment, he encamped. This encamping was not impeded 
by old snow under new snow : he cleared his ground with< 
difBculty. because that singular embarrassment did not 
terfePB with this proceeding, which only requii-ed the lemov^ 
of snow lately fallen. We observe also that on the nest day, 
when the road was sufficiently repaired for all but the 
elephants, the camp was shifted to a part beyond the 300 
yards of injur}', which had escaped the snows altf^ther — 
TTfpi TOW iK^Wfovrai; i}&Ti t^v \ioya tottov;.' Polybins 
says that, straightway carrying those through, evBia^ Bia- 
yaiymv (that is, all but the elephants), and encamping on 
those places, Hannibal sent them away to the pastures 
he then set the Namidians, by relays, to the constnictiottl 
of the road. 

It seems that the account of this obstruction to the maicl^<; 
80 related in the history, did not reconcile Dr. AmoM to 

• Thp OxfinJ Dissertation gives thifi translation, p. 224 : " whm 
■■ iheso wer* immediately led down to the plaina which were fr«e 
"iVom snow, and eent t^ pasture." The freedom fMm snow is 
pimlioatMl by Polybiua, not of the paeturra, but of the wene at_| 
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idea of a cliasm holding the accumulated maw : and it is 
true that, however strongly au^oated, no Greek word is 
employed, which represents the particular thing. But is 
there any other explanation, consistent with the hiatoiy ? 
Dr. Arnold for himself gives this statement. Hist. iii. c. 43 : 
" At last, they came to a place, where an avalanche had 
■ carried away the track altogether for about three hundred 
" yards, leaving the mountain side a mere wreck of scattered 
" rocks and enow. To go round was impossible : for the depth 
" of snow on the heights above rendered it hopeless to scale 
" them. Nothing therefore was left but to repair the road." 

According to this statement, no attempt to go round was 
made ; and, if it had buen made, it would have been by 
scaling the heights above. Now Polybiua relates that an 
Hltempt was made : he gives a most particular description of 
the attempt, with the causes of its failure : and it is qmta 
irlear to lue, that the attempt was made, not by the heights 
above, which would have been a change from had to worse, but 
by the hollow beneatli. This was found impracticable, because 
a thing had happened there, namely, the fresh snow mth the 
last year's snow under it, which was iSiop nal TrapriWivyfiivov ; 
proper to the spot, and unusual in its degree. This circum- 
alimce is stated as the reason for desisting from the attempt : 
it could not be tSiop, if all surrounding parta had been above 
the snow-line ; it would then have been the permanent and 
usual predicament of the mountain. The description, together 
with the facts, is only intelligible, as of snow abiding in a 
bollow chasm between mountains. The encampment of the 
first day, the new encampment of the second day, and every 
incident of the story is inconsistent with the notion that this 
mountain was within the limit of perpetual snow ; and com- 
pels us to see that the old snow of Polybius was precisely 
that which lingers throngh the summer in a suideas ravine. 
Such is the trough of the Baltea torrent at a i»hort distance 
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below La Tuile : and from time to ti 
place continues to tell its own tale. 



Dr. Arnold on the Sala 
The Don-resi stance of tliis people contributed to make Dr. 
AmoM incredulous of tlie Little St. Bernard. He 8a3rB,^ 
p. 90 : " After the two days' rest the descent began. 
" bal experienced no more open hostility from Uie barba: 
" only some petty attempts here and there to plunder 
" strange in itself, bnt doubly so, if be was really descending 
" the valley of the Doria Baltea, through the country of the 
" Salami, the most untameable robbers of all the Alpine bar- 
" barians." In tie note M. we read : " The Salassians of that 
■ Talltrv were such untameable robbers, that they once eren 
•• pUmdeiwl Csesai's luggage, and Augustus at last extirpated 
" them by wholesale. And yet Hannibal on the Italian side 
" of 0»e main chain sustains little or no annoyance." Dt. 
AmoM might safely have credited this freedom from an 
•Me ia tbe Val d'Aosla. Strabo, indeed, reports the plondi 
oTCkgu's bagjri^ by the Salasau This people held 
ImTvlT against the domination of Borne Why should tbef 
at aay time hare been unuilling witnesses of the advance of 
«k caany to ReiDet Some Gaak on the outer sid^ and 
iMklpun a a ti ei a whose oamrtiy was invaded, had been 
b«Hlil« to diis steM)g« feroe. hsTing no ^nnpatbf with, and 
Mt coaiqwalMmlii^ the otyect of the expedition. But in 
tW T«U«y tif tiw Dum Hannibal found himself in what 
«n;f h* Oftlkd the ^reat Gaalieh duct into Italy. Xiebohr. 
lyMkJa^ froM a i(Ml«lilMi of Oalo by Pliny, classes the 
Swhffn M Wowg thoM who eoMpoud the great irruptioa of 
^ P w A Uhqii^ th« Aifa; aad mppoaea them to hare re- 
i. im Amb mMsNaBC and noairiatn vaDeys when othen 
I Am^gh th* hit bairiw onward to the plain.*, 
* TVM«toN<». Hh* and lliriwaU. 
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I yfiij should Dot the masters of that valley, though fierce 

' and given to plunder as mountaineers, have sympnthised 

I with rather than counteracted the designs of their brethren 

I in the plain ? Some plunder might be made by indivi- 

' duals ; but all probabibty is in favour of the Salassi being 

' as a nation friendly to the Cartbafj-inian invasion. The 

passage of Strabo that we are referred to, telling the last 

struggle for independence made by their descendants against 

the tyranny of Augustus, leads us to believe that they would 

f at any time be inclined to the Gaulish confederacies against 

I Borne, and, at the time we speak of, to that which was ripened 

under the auspices of Hunnibal. 



CHAPTER IV. 

0)1 Passes between Little St. Bernard and (lie Cenis. 
Brockcdon. Albanis Beaumont. 

When Br. Arnold expressed his disbelief of the speed 

I ■which he understood to belong to the descent as told by 

IPolybiuB, he was waiting to learn, whether by further ascend- 

■ing the Ts^re beyond Scez, there might not be found some 

Ftrack through the cliain of Alps, not quite so far northward 

! that of the Little St. Bernard, and by wliich the march 

pVould be shorter from the summit to the plain. In the same 

note he proceeds to say : " I have often wished to examine 

" the pass, which goes to the actual head of the Is4re, by 

" Mont Is^ran, and descends by TJsseglio,* not exactly on 

t" Tnrin, but nearly at Chivasso, where the Po, from running 

' UBBCglio here is a. misUke : this place is on the Chiata abOT« 
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' X. umI s.. Innid to rmi e. and w." Tltis accords witb wliat lie 
had said in Jaly, !S30: "Tli* Utile St. Bernard is not at the 
" aoorce of the Isere, but some miles below it. If Cramer's 
** ststement £ul anywhete, I Lave always imagined that it 

* «B8 here, and tliat the army might possibly have followed 
*^ the la^ higher np than he imagines, and descended into a 
** valley vhich would take them more directly down upon 

* Turin. Tbe passes between the Little St Bernard and ilonti 
ifanost the only points which I believe have noti 

! been examined." — StamUy» Lij't, letter 13. 
' That note may have been written long before the history' 
to wbich it is af^Ksded. The ctuiosity expressed conceniing 
intermediate backs was reasonable, especially in one who had 
a dtsOitst oC the preteosicais of the little St. Bernard. That 
mnoaity woold have been sadshed with information given in: 
Jt a Anw f^ Magazitu of January, March, April, May, and^ 
■ Aqgnst, 1836, as ' Extracts &om tlie Journals of an Alpu 
That traveller was Sir. Brockedon, one who, aa 
i aod persevering e.\ploier of Alpine tracks, had 
iqaaL I heard of Ms death when I was at Alx in 1854 
d deeply did I, widi many, deplore his loss : he was a man 
B mncfa respected for his talents and varied attainments, 
e was beloved fw bis amiable and friendly nature. I ara 
t awue that the iustraction contained in those extracta 
■to be found in any of the works published with his nf 
wy passes over the main chain are there expli 
a the Little Sl Bernard aud the Mont Cenis : and 
I is particularly pointed to by Ur. Arnold, as going 
B actual head of the Isere, i«ceive3 an ample notice, such 
■if read, would have erased that pass, the Gal^, from the 
I of possibles, to Dr. Arnold's mind. 

There are many passes into PiiJtnont, both &om the vi 
' of the Is^re abo\^ Scez, and Irom the valley of the Arc a1 
T^nslebour}; Ftt>m the former, there are Hip Col dn Moi 
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3IUW11 Lu Mr. Brockedon, aud tLc Col de Clou, both carryiiig 
you into the Val Griaanche, down which j'ou come into the 
Val d'Aosta at Livrogue : the summits of these two passes are 
at ahout the level of the suow-line. Higher up the Is^re, 
you may turn over the Col de R^me, from whentje the Val 
Remy takes you into the Val d'Aosta at Villeneuve. Pursuing 

■ the Tsfere to hia source, and ascending his glacier, you come to 
La difScult and dangerous pass, by which you arrive at the 
i-BOurces of the Oreo, whose courses will bring you by Courgne 
lid Chivasao. This is called the Galfee : Mr. Brockedon 
l-knew it well : that glacier lay before liim, wbeu he turned 

com La Val to cross the Mont Is^ran, which stands on the 

Javoy side, having at its south-eastern base the early stream 

%t£ the Arc. On the Fii^mont side, he was more than once at 

lue point near the source of the Oreo : on one occasion 

file returned, and went north from Poote, walking over the 

!ol de Eeale and the Fengtre de Cogue to Aosta : on another, 

Lafter surveying Mont la&ran and the surrounding peaks from 

^the crest of the ridge, he proceeded some way down the 

r itself ; and returning, not q^uite to Ceresol, went over 

the Mont de Nivolet and by the Val Savaranche to Villeneuve. 

If the summit of that Isfere pass approaches, as we are told, 

L 11,000 feet, and the details of difficulty deserve the credit 

I which I fully give to them, we may rest assured, that the 

' crags of the Galeae would fatally arrest the progress of a 

company of infantry, even with the amplest supplies, and the 

fullest exemption from human hostility. No aiTuament will 

I ever rest on that backbone of ice. 

1 The passes of the main chain from the Arc above Lausle- 

' bourg I believe to be five : of these, the three more aouthem 

courses, the Col du Lautaret (called by some L'Autaret), the 

Col d'Arnas and the Col du Colarin, are mentioned in the 

Extracts T have spoken of : one higher up I see in tlie maps 

■ as Col d'Tnsea : and the highest of all. Col Girard, is sane- 
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tioned by the authority of Mr. Brockedon in " Selectiona 
from the Diary of a Traveller in the Alps," given in Fraaet't 
Mayazine for Febniarj", 1839. The most southerly of all 
these, in his Journal of January, 1836, before mentioned, 
Mr. Brockedon has given an account of as explored by 
himieelf; the Col du Lautaret. For reaching this pass, as 
well as that by the Col d'Amas (which is far more difficult), 
you turn from the valley of the Are at Bessans, a place about 
half-way between Lauslebourg and Bonreval. which is at the 
foot of the ascent of Mont Isi^ran. These two passes send you 
iuto one track on the Piemont side, near the sources of the 
Chiara, wliicb runs by Usseglio and Viu into the Stura above 
Lanza The next track, by the Col du Colarin, also lea\-es the 
Arc at Bessans, and carries you over to the source of one 
chief contribuent to the Stura. and down the valley of Ala 
to I^nzo. Higher up the Arc, from Vellet according to 
Raj-niond's map, a pass over the Col d'losea takes yon to 
another source of the Stura, and down the Val Fomo to 
Lanzo. And at the verj' glacier of the Arc tliere is a paaa, 
called by Mr, Btockedoa Col Girard, which joins the one last 
mentioned in that same valley at Gros Cavallo. 

It must be by the Col du Lautaret, the easiest of all these, 
that a well-known writer, M. Albanis Beaumont, has stated, 
as his opinion, that the Carthaginians effected the in^'a3i<Hi 
of Italy. In his "Description des Alpes Grecques et Cot- 
tiennes," iii. 632, giving account of divei^ng tracks in tbs 
Arc valley, and ha\ing said, " ime branche p^netroit dans le 
pays des Centrons," he proceeds thus : " L'autre se dirigeoit 
" vera Lans-le-Bouig, Lans-le-Tillard, et Bessan ; li eUe 
" conunen^it Ji sYlever au-dessus de la chaine primitive des 
" Alpes, qu'elle traversoit et venoit aboutir dans la vall^ de 
*' Viu en Pi^mont, et ensuite h. Turin : cette voie, qui n'eat 
" gu^te conuae maintenant que par les contrebandiers, m'a 
"paiue, hnqiu je tm parcouru en 1782. avoir 4l^ ceU« 
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" qu'avoit ilft euivre Annibal ponr p^n^trer dans les plaines 
" de Lomlmrdie. La situation topographique de cette m^me 
" voie, sa direction, la distance du aominet de cette cbaioe de 
" nioiitagnea des vaates plainea de la Lomhardie, un peu avant 
" d'arriver k Roche-Melon, semblent venir h I'appui de ma 
" supposition. Coraiue auciiii lustorien n'a encoi-o, k ma 
" connaissance, fait mention de ce passage, il servit k dt^airor 
" que ceiix qui a'occupent de ces sortcs de recherches, visitas- 
" sent cette partie des Alpes, ce qui ne sauroit que tourner h. 
" I'ftvantage de I'histoire, et jeter des nouvelles lumi^res sur 
" un aujet qui a occupi5 jusqu'iY pri^sent plusieura liommes de 
" lettres tr^s diatingm^s." 

Ab M. Beaumont thought it so desirable that some one 
should help iia to a knowledge of this pass, and regretted that 
nobo^lj- had done so, we also may regret that he has said 
notliiiig about it himself, beyond the fact that he traversed it. 
Ho could not have taught us less if he had stayed at home. 
The carious thing is, that he shoiild have offered to ua both 
the propositions : 1, that he crossed the pass himself ; 2, that 
he thought it to he the pass of Hannibal It ia not easy to 
accept them both. 

The detailed account which Mr. Brockedon gives of his 
journey over the Lautaret is moat interesting and amusing. 
For the subject of our specalations, the Carthaginian march, 
this pass would be altout as improbable as that of the Gal^e: 
perhaps not quite ; there is a story of its having once been 
crossed by a patrol of French soldiers ; and we know for 
certain that it baa been traversed by a mide, which is a thing 
that could hardly happen to the Gal^se. One who takes 
interest in Aljiine things, will be amply repaid for a careful 
attention to those pages of Mr. Brockedon wliich I have 
mentioned. It ia the number for January, 1836, in which 
you may study the exploit of Garinot, Trag, and the mule, 
over the crevasse on the Lautaret : let any one tax his 
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iniagiiiatioQ for bringing upon that scene 30,000 men and a 
troop of elephants, and weigh well, how far this route may 
pretend to an improved accordance with the postulates of 
Po]yhiu3. 

I have tafaen this opportunity of pointing out the many 
ways, practised by natives and open to pedestrians over the 
great Alpine barrier, between the well-known passes of the 
Little St. Bernard and the Mont Cenis : and what I have 
adduced resta upon safe authority. These two ways have 
supplied theories for our question: not so, any which are 
between them. If Hannibal came up the Is^re to Bourg St, 
Maurice, he took for his onward course that which alone ia 
known to history. Tlie course over the Graian Alp is the 
recorded line from the Po to the Isfere in the war against 
Anthony : it was confirmed by the erection of a military way 
under the empire : it is commemorated as a way to Lyons by 
the geographer Strabo : and it ia commended by the great 
historian of the Alps, De Saussure, as the easiest pass of tul 
through the chain of those mountains. From the Mediter- 
ranean to the Adriatic there is no pass of Alps, where by so 
short and practicable a mountain line you move fi^m one 
very fertile valley to another. 



K.B. Though the Alps only are my proper subject^ I hope 
to be excused, if I shall add, in an appendix, a few comments 

concerning the first movements made by Hannibal (gainst 
the Romans, being the sequel of the great enterprise which 
we commemorate. For these also are distorted with doubt : 
and unhappily I am driven to differ from the best friends of J 
our causa 

Of the many works written for contesting the question of 
the Alpine track, there are but two, in which the line that I 
follow has been maintained : the work of De Luc and the 
Oxford Dissertation. In (hat question our affreement is 
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substantially unbroken. And yet, on tbe first conflict with a 
Soman army, Cramer differs from De Luc ; and I am com- 
pelled to differ from both. Among the most celebrated men 
of our times, there is but one, who has positively sanctioned 
the Passage of Alps which is supported by us ; the renowned 
Niebuhr. But in the early progress down the plain, I find 
occasion to dissent from his statements. 

Thus I shall be tempted to transgress my proper subject : 
but it will be only so far as the Ticinus and the Trebia. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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